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Messrs. METHUEN have commenced the publication of a new series, 
which will include volumes of stories taken from the romantic epics of 
the chief countries possessing suitable literatures. __ 

These volumes will serve as an introduction to world figerater dé: and 
in the form of literary readers they will appeal to children between the 
ages of eight and twelve in all classes of schools. They,will also: be — 
suitable gift-books for young people who delight in es romance 
and tales of chivalry. The first volumes are— 

STORIES FROM OLD FRENGH ROMANCE. E. M. Wi-mor- Bicion. 
STORIES FROM ie ITALIAN ROMANCE. Susan. ‘CUNNINGTON. 
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EDITED BY E. M. WILMOT- BUXTON, F.R.HistT.S. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each . 


IN this series, incidents have been udevted from the eis of the 

best writers and abridged or retold to make them appeal to children. 
It is hoped that these stories will kindle a love for\the works of the — 

best writers and stimulate children to read after school days the originals 

and others by these authors. The first volumes are— 

STORIES FROM DICKENS. Joyce Coss. 

STORIES FROM BUNYAN. Epiru L. Ettas. 
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Evirep sy E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, F.R.Hist-.S. 
jt. ys With One Map. Crown 8vo, 1S. 6d. each 
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‘THIS series will embrace the history ott the chief countries of the 
world. It is hoped that by supplying a series of interesting stories 
these volumes will promote a desire for a more detailed knowledge = 
the great events and characters in the history of other nations. 


TALES FROM IRISH HISTORY. Atice BirkHeap, B.A. » 
STORIES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. Taytor Dyson, M.A. 
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FROM OLD ITALIAN ROMANCE-~ 


THE HUNDRED ANCIENT TAL&S 


HE oldest Italian stories belong to a wonderful col- 


| lection of the\ thirteenth century, 
“Hundred Ancient Tales.” The compiler had gathered 
them together from magy sources afid claimed for them 
an honourable antiquity, {hough séme belonged to nearly 
his own times. Amongst\thesi were many of the old 
favourites told by wanderin§/minstrels in castle halls and 
around camp fires, stories Aelonging to the days of oral, 
not written literature. Alexafttder and Hector, Aristotle 
and Cato, Narcissus and Pythag goras, and Tristan and. 
Lancelot were amoné the heroes, and the Lady of Shalott, 
‘known to British (ome in ee. N's verse, was amongst 
the tragic heroi ifies, There were stéries, too, from Bible 
history: Balagm and Samson, David\and Sclome and 
the Three Kings who visited the man¥er at Bethlehem. 
But also tere were tales of people of que recent times, 
a? and the come Frederick IT, of .Ezzelino co 


‘\ 


Cofnt Bertrand de Born. 
he first six stories in this book are taken from Rs old 


collection. 
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THE FIRST STORY ° 
THE LEARNED GREEK PRISONER 


POWERFUL King of Greece in old time ruled over 
much territory and exacted instant obedience from 

all his subjects. He had imprisoned for some years a 
ereat scholar who had offended him, a man whose wisdom 
was reported as exceeding that of any other man in the 
realm. One day the King received a gift of a fine horse 
from a fellow-monarch, the King of Spain. It was mag- 
nificent to look upon; handsome in form, distinguished in ~ 
colour, and of rare breed. | 

His Majesty, desiring to be exactly informed as to its 
worth, sent for his smith and asked his opinion of the 
qualities of the steed. The smith declared himself unable — 
. to speak confidently, and advised the King to consult his 
Greek prisoner, who was reported to be a man learned in 
all forms of knowledge. So the King had the horse led ~ 
into a meadow, ee ordered the learned prisoner t to’ be 
brought there to behold it. Then he said, “ Master, your 
great knowledge has been favourably reported tome; let? 
me know your opinion of this horse.” The Greek efemined | 
the animal carefully and replied, “Sire, this horse is a_ 
truly fine courser, but he has been nurtured on asses’ 
milk,” : 

Much struck with this observation, the King dispatched | 
messengers to Spain to inquire exactly into the bringing- 
up of the horse. They returned, bearing word that its 
mother had died soon after it was born, and that it had 
been reared with a young ass. The King was creatly 
astonished to find the prisoner’s opinion thus justified, and 
ordered that in future he should be given half a loaf of 
bread a day in his prison, at the royal expense. 

Some time afterwards he was inspecting his treasures 
and the rare jewels belonging to him and desired to be 
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assured as to which gem was the most valuable. So he 
bethought him of the learned Greek prisoner, and had him 
brought before him. “Master, I understand that your 
learning is great and that you know all things. ‘Tell me 
whether you can determine the virtues of these precious 
stones, and which is the most valuable.” The prisoner 
Seeaid, “Sire, which do you yourself consider the most 
_ valuable one?” The King took up a beautiful glowing 
stone and said, “ This seems to me to be the finest and of 
the highest valgie? Thes Greek took it into his hand, 
pressed it closely, and then put it to his ear, saying, “ Sire, 
_ this stone is indeed valuable, but it appears to have within 
it a living worm.” ©The King sent forthwith for his 
lapidary and commanded him to break the stone. This 
he did, and there was found the tiny creature. This con- 
Binced the monarch that the Greek was indeed marvellously 
wise, and he cast about in his mind how to reward him. 
He decided to order that in future he should receive a 
| whole loaf of bread a 5 in the prison, at the royal 
"expense. 
: Before very long a rumour reached the King’s ears of 
evil ‘report which cast doubt on his right to fe throne. 
' It was suggested that he was not really the son of the late 
sovereign, and he was keenly desirous to ascertain the 
truth. Once again he had the learned Greek prisoner 
_ brought into his presence, and announced to him, “ Master, 
© lho Id you in high esteem as a man of great penetration. 
Your answers to my questions have given me much satis- 
faction, and I have to-day a more important one still to 
ask, » Whose sonamI?” ‘The Greek, greatly astonished, 
replied, “Sire, how strange a question! You are well 
aware you are the son of your honoured predecessor on 
the throne.” But the King, doubtful and displeased, said, 
“Do not dare to evade my question. Unless you tell me 
the truth, readily and completely, you shall be put to 
death as a traitor.”—* Then, sire,” replied the prisoner, “I 
must reveal to you that you are the son of a baker.” 
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The King, in fear and anger, sent for the Queen-mother, 
and questioned her closely under threats of severe punish- 
ment if anything were concealed; and she at length con- 
fessed that he. was not the son of the late King. The 
royal infant having died just after birth, another baby, the 
son of a baker, was put in his place to allay anxiety and 
maintain the succession. Once again he sent for the 
Greek, and addressed him thus: “ Master you have given > 
me many striking proofs of your wisdom, and now I ask 
you to tell me how you obtained the knowledge each 
time.’ Thenithe.Greek replied, “Sire, I will inform you 
willingly. With respect to the horse, I knew he had been — 
nourished on asses’ milk because he hung his ears, which 
is not natural toa horse. As to the precious stone, | felt 
that it was warm; and as fora stone to be warm is con- 
trary to nature, I knew that some living animal must be 
within.” The King sat pondering, and then said, “But how 
did you discover that I was the son of a baker? »_« That,” 
said the Greek, “I suspected from the first. For when I 3 
told you the strange circumstance about the horse you re- 
warded me with half a loaf a day; then, when | convinedt 
the worm, you ordered me a whole at This convine 
més for if you had really been a king’s son you would 
have given me a city, as my wisdom deserved. But in 
your Site your origin betrayed itself, and you were con- 
tent to - give me a loaf a day, as your father would have 
done.” as 

The King, amazed and mortified by the prisoner's per- — 
ception and daring, saw the meanness of his actions as it - 
presented itself to his captive, and, conscience-stricken, 
liberated him at once and loaded a im with estates and 
cifts, 
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THE “YOUNG KING” 5 


HE SECOND STORY 


sy FINE LIBERALITY AND’COURTESY OF 
ee tial. “YOUNG KING’ 


RINCE HENRY, the eldest son of the great monarch, 

King Henry II of England, was crowned king during 

his royal father’s lifetime. This was to make sure that he 
might succeed to the realm of England and the Dukedom 
ot Aanitaine Maine, and Anjou at his father’s death. But 
“he was impatient to become king in reality as well as king 
in name; and thereto he was Mite by his great fend 
and chosen companion, Count Bertrand de eri, Sieur of 
Altafort in Old Guienne. This warrior knight, who was 
at once a bold fighter and a gay troubadour, perpetually 
encouraged Prince Henry and his brothers to claim their 
future dominions and exercise authority therein. He had 
a ready wit and a sharp tongue, wherewith he would set 
his neighbour barons quarrelling together and then taunt 
miem jor.their losses. E:ver after Prince Henry’s corona- 
tion Bertrand insisted on speaking of him as the “ Young 
King,” and further nicknamed him “Sailor Boy,” on account 
of bie frequent voyages to England. When his younger 
brothers, Richard, Geoffrey, oi John, should have done 
homage to him as their feudal lord, he alternately supported 
the “ Young King” and stirred the others to discontent. 
He teased Geoffrey as “ Kassa,” the joke of which we know 
not; Richard he called “ Richard Yea-and-Nay”; and the 
spoilt John, the youngest, he tormented by the epithet 
“Lackland.” As all men know, even when the great King 
‘made Prince John | Lord of Ireland, the contemptuous 
nickname still clung to him, as indeed it did when, many 

years later, he eeanie King of England. 

Count Bertrand de Born was fre constant companion of 
the young Princes, whom he encouraged in warlike and 
knightly exercises, and kept in a continual state of fretting 
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and chafing against authority by his jests and taunts. But 
Prince Henry it was to whom he was most devoted ; and 
many stories have gathered round the name of the “Young 
King” which seem to show him of a gallant and generous 
temper. In his feudal castle in Aquitaine he kept great 
state and held a court in imitation of his father and the 
King of France ; and thither flocked nobles and travellers 
to share in his entettainments and to behold his costly 
surroundings. 

One day a poor gentleman, who held very impoverished 
estates and could ill afford to visit at magnificent courts, 
coveted a rich, beautifully embossed silver cover on the 
banqueting table. He thought painfully to himself, “If I 
could only obtain possession of that my poor family would 
suffer want no more. It would suffice to make me rich 
for years”; and yielding to the temptation, when he 
thought no one was looking, he thrust it under his vest. 
The “Young King” had beheld the theft, but felt sorry for 
a knight so tempted and fallen, and said nothing. The 
banquet proceeded and the guests went to rest; but the 
next morning the steward announced the loss and ordered 
that all guests passing out should be searched. The miser- 
able noble knew not what to do, and waited in the throng 
in the courtyard, where the “ Young King,” beholding hitt: 
went as though giving a cheerful creeting, arid. then 
whispered, “ Slip it indes my coat. They will hardly — 
search me as I pass out to the hunt.” The wretched 
chevalier did so, and when he had undergone the exam- 
ination at the porter’s. gate, found hifnselt again near 
Prince Henry’s retinue. Fhe “Young King” sent mes- 
sengers to bring him to his presence, and disinissing all 
the attendants, greeted him kindly and presented ae 
with the silver cover and also the massive dish to which it 
belonged. 

On another occasion, after a prolonged festivity, many 
of the poorer chevaliers, who wasted all their substance in 
copying the lives and adventures of the few rich seigneurs, 
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bethought them to carry away some handsome trifle from 
the “ Young King’s *’ castle. When they had taken many 
valuables in the Taye f armour, weapons, gloves, and silver 
vessels, they approached the side chamber beyond the 
dais where their master lay asleep. One knight had the 
temerity to seize a rich embroidered rug from off the foot 
of the King’s couch, but the King, who awaked at the 
‘moment, held it fast. Thinking it had caught in the 
framework, he pulled the harder, and some of his com- 
panions came to assist him. The “ Young King,” raising 
himself on his couch, cried out, half laughing, “ Nay, 
friends! this is not only theft, it is assault and robbery by 
force! As for the rest—I give them to you; it shall not 
be said that you stole my trifles.” 

Startled and abashed, the cowardly ad ungrateful 
chevaliers rushed from the room, dropping and leaving 
behind the treasures with which they = so unworthily 
loaded themselves. 

me Lhe “ Young King’s” easy-going liberality was not at 
all to the taste of his royal father, whose orderly mind 
rejected the loose and careless manner of life of the daring 
feudal nobles of the time. One day he sternly ve apeached 
‘his son, saying, “Thou spendthrift! soon thou wilt have 
nothing left. Where dost keep thy few treasures?” The 
Prince replied, “ Pardon me, my liege; with your leave I 
will a you more treasures than Your Majesty pos- 
sesses.” His father angrily repudiated this, and hot argu- 
ments ensued ; after which both parties agreed to fix a 
certain day for the exhibition of their wealth and magnifi- 
meenice, 

Prince Henry, with the counsel of his bosom friend, 
Bertrand de Born, invited all the young nobility, who 
delighted to serve him, to be present on a certain day to 
help him to entertain and impress his royal father. They 
were to come armed, and to be prepared for whatever 
exercises of daring might turn up. With his father the 
“Young King” arranged that a certain tent should be set 
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aside, in which, duly enshrined and guarded, the King 
might display his treasures and then demand to see those 
of his son. On the appointed day the young nobles 
assembled in brilliant attire; a splendid pavilion decorated 
with jewels, hung with cloth of gold, and with rich carpets 
- on the ground, was given up to King Henry, and sur- 
rounded with a band of mailed and armed chevaliers. 
Stewards and seneschals and secretaries and armourers, 
with a cavalcade of wagons and beasts of burden, unloaded 
there the glittering treasures of ery King of England, 
Duke of Pcuiabie. a 

His Majesty stood watching the dazzling ee ae and 
when all was placed, turned to his son trincaeen aye 
“ Now let us see your wealth, my son!” The “Young 
King” bowed and drew his sword from its sheath, waving 
it on high. This was the signal to his followers, and ~ 
immediately hundreds of swords flashed, and the treasure 
pavilion was surrounded with an army of plunderers, who 
seized the valuables, the tent cloths, the carpets even, 
until nothing remained. The “Young King,” standing - 
beside his father, called out, “ Make the best of the booty 
you have won!” and the bandit-knights rushed away with 
their plunder. 

King Henry, determined to avenge both his loss and 
the insult put upon him, went to war with his son, who 
retired to Bertrand de Born’s castle of Altafort, fad was. 
there besieged by his father with a large force Thee 
assisted his ost in all the devices for making the castle 
secure and impregnable; toiled and worked with the 
strongest and lowliest, now on the high battlements, now 
on the spikes of the drawbridge, thinking nothing of 
danger and exposing himself to fc enemy a dozen times 
_aday. At length he was wounded in the head with an 
arrow, and was carried into his chamber bleeding sorely, 
Sasiinour# of the gallant resistance made by the besiegers - 
had spread far and wide, and the ill tidings of the “Young 
King’s” danger were known to all the country. round, 
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‘ THE “ YOUNG’ KING” 0 
Then there gathered together his creditors, who were 
many, from all parts of the dukedom, and they petitioned 
payment of the many sums lent, or advanced, to him at 
various times. . , 

King Henry, grieved at the news of his son’s approach- 

_ ing death, raised the siege and withdrew, and the “ Young 

King” sent to him messengers asking him to come and 
pardon him ere he died. But the great King’s heart was 
too sore to permit him to be completely reconciled with 
his rebellious son; however, he sent him a ring in token of 

_ peace. Then as he lay dying, with the ring in his hand, 
he ordered that the creditors demanding an audience 
should be admitted to his bedside. To each who humbly 

‘urged his claim the “ Young King” replied, “I am sorry, 
sir, but you come the day after the fair. The money you 
lent me is all spent, and all the fine things you provided 

_ me with I have given away. My body is so very sick that 
it is worthless to offer you as a pledge; but if my soul 

will be of any service to you, you are very welcome. 

Suppose you send for a clerk at once, and let us see what 
wecando.” *# — : 

So a notary was fetched and commanded in these 
words: “Write, Mr. Attorney, and write quickly, lest it be 
too late: ‘I, Prince Henry of England and Aquitaine, being 
sound in mind but grievously sick in body, do will and 

bequeath my soul to perpetual purgatory until all my 

creditors, of all sums, shall be paid and satisfied’” Dis- 

'mayed and affected, the band of creditors left the chamber, 
and soon afterwards the “ Young King” died. They then 
sought King Henry and presented their petition for pay- 
ment to him. But he flew into a violent passion, and 
charged them with supplying the Prince with arms. and 
munitions to rebel against his royal father; and charged_ 
them that, not only would he not pay a single claim, but 

also that they should speedily quit his dominions in what- 

ever part, under pain of forfeiture of their goods and their 

persons. At this, one of the creditors, who felt that nothing 
i | 
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worse was to be feared than what he had already incurred, 
ventured to observe to the angry King, “But, sire, we 
shall not be the losers in the end, for we have your royal 
son’s soul in prison for his debts.” The King, frowning 
darkly, said, “And what is this? What is it that you 
think you have done with your cunning?” They then 
handed His Majesty a copy of the Prince’s will, and he 
took it away into his private chamber to consult his 
chaplains and chancellors. 

Then he returned to the audience-hall and, much moved 
in spirit, declared to the waiting creditors that it was not 
the will of Heaven that the soul of so brave a prince 
should remain in purgatory for his earthly debts, and that 
he would himself royally discharge them. Which he did, 
to the great satisfaction of the many merchants and 
others who had lent moneys to the “Young King.” Be- 
cause of this fatherly and generous action there came 
Bertrand de Born to King Henry to make his submission. 
Now he had loved his friend the.“ Young King” very. 
deeply and tenderly, and in his death he felt that he had 
lost a part of himself. So'he came into the royal presence 
humbly and dejected, no more wearing a defiant and non- 
chalant air; and behind him came his troops of men-at- 
arms, silent and grave. Then said King Henry, “So, 
Sir Count, I think you are the man who said you had 
enough sense to match all the rest of the world ?”—“ Why, 
yes, sire,’ said Bertrand, “it was so.” Anaiiie “King, 
“Well, show me——”—“ Alas! my liege,” replied Bert- 
rand, “but I have since lost it—all.”-—“ When was that, , 
pray?” inquired the King. And Count Bertrand, looking 


upon him, said, “Alas! and alas! sire, when your noble 
son, the ‘ Young King, diéd, I lost it all; and i lost, too, 
everything I care for in the world. a 


This evidence of affection. for his dead son, mteen ried 
had been unruly and rebellious in his life, so stoi the 
great King that he forthwith pardoned Bertrand de Born 
and sent to him heavy payments to restore the cost of the 
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KING MELIADUS AND THE KNIGHT 1] 


ate war and the siege of his castle. And thereto he 
added further lands, and acknowledged Bertrand as his 
loyal vassal. 


tier PRD STORY 


mt GOOD KING MELIADUS AND THE KNIGHT 
WaeeHeOUlL FEAR 


HE Good King Meliadus, father of the famous 

Tristan, had a sworn foe in the Knight without 
Fear. Wherever gallant deeds were doing these two were 
in bitter rivalry, énd their followers cared so greatly about 
the reputations of their leaders that they too were pre- 
pared to test in battle the claim to serve the better knight. 
Now it so happened that one day the Knight without 
Fear had set out upon some affair of chivalry, and had 
disguised himself so that he should be on exactly level 
terms in the field, nor awe his antagonist by reason of his 
astounding reputation. Behind him there followed but 
one page, and he was clad in white with no coat-of-arms 
visible. Now there were, loitering on the road, some of 
the Squires of his own estates, idly looking for an ad- 
venture and desiring much that their master would bid 
them rouse for some chivalrous adventure where they 
might win glory. As the disguised Knight, their master, 

Beeroachéd. seated on his roan mare and bearing lance 

and sword, yet showing no insignia that they knew, they 

bethought them of a rough test to apply to the traveller 

-ere letting him go his way. So they stopped him and 

said, “ Sick Ricke ere thou goest farther, thou shalt tell 

us, on thy chivalry, which is he better knight, the Knight 
without Fear or the King Meliadus,” 

_ The rider hardly permitted himself any moment for 
thought before he replied, “ Good Squires—so may Heaven 
ant me fair adventure—the Good King is, I think, the 
best knight that ever pressed a steed.” The Squires, who 

Basted of their pride in their master’s prowess and spoke 
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scornfully of the Good King Meliadus, here fell upon the 
traveller-knight, and pulling him from his horse made 
him prisoner, declaring that they would punish him for 
his evil words. They mounted him upon a poor palfrey, 
and one of themselves rode his beautiful steed. As they 
went along, jesting and threatening, they talked loudly of 
hanging the wretched knight who had thus contemned 
the prowess of their master. 

Presently they met an armed Knight evidently riding in 
search of adventure. He, too, bore no cognizance and 
was attended bya single page in unadorned black. As he 
came near he called out, “ Gentlemen, why are you using 
this gentleman so vilely? What has he done that you 
should desire to hang him?” They replied, “We would 
hang him because he well deserves hanging. Never was 
such a despicable knight. If you knew you would yourself 
hang him at once. Ask him what he has said and you shall 
hear from his own mouth enough to condemn him,” Then 
the King approached the captive Knight and said to him, 
“Of what crime have you been guilty that these Squires 
treat you thus shamefully?” And the Cavalier replied, 
“T have done pitas but tell the simple truth.’—“ Howe” 
exclaimed the King; “you must explain. What have you 
done?” Then the Knight replied, “Sir, I tell you most 
willingly. I was going on my way in the guise of a simple 
knight-errant, when thea Squires, meeting me, inquired 
of me on the faith of chivalry whether the Good King 
Meliadus or the Cavalier without Fear were the better 
knight. Always desirous that truth should prevail, I de- 
clared that the King Meliadus was the best; in which I 
meant to speak the truth, although that same King is one 
of the bitterest enemies I have in the field. I bear him 
the deepest hatred and defiance, yet would I not dishonour 
him by lying as to his skill in knightly things. This is 
the whore of my offence, and for this I am punished as 
you see.” 

Then King Meliadus fell upon the wondering Squires, 
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and with many blows of his sword smote them and scat- 
tered them in all directions. Then he unbound the captive 
Knight and mounted him upon his own charger, and led 
him on some way where they came upon a great retinue. 
Here the King commanded that a splendid steed should 
be prepared and brought to him, and mounting him 
thereon the King requested him to keep covered for the 
present the arms on the housings. Then the Knight went 
his way and the King resumed his journey; and on 
reaching his castle the Knight lifted the covering and 
beheld the embroidered arms of King Meliadus. Where- 
upon he assured himself that what he had said was indeed 
true, for King Meliadus had rescued and preserved him, 
although he was his mortal enemy. 


fee FOURTH STORY 


KING RICHARD OF THE LION HEART AND 
THE SARACENS 


ICHARD, fount of Poitou; the second son. of the 
illustrious King Henry II of England, was, even as 

a youth, possessed with a strong desire to win back the 
Holy Land to Christendom. He had adventured in the 
ereat Crusade undertaken whilst his father still reigned, and 
when, through the death of his elder brother, Henry, he 
became King of England, he led the Christian armies. 
‘The troubadour-baron, Count Bertrand de Born, a feudal 
vassal of King Henry, was the chosen friend and com- 
panion of the four young Princes, and years before had 
dubbed Count Richard “ Dick Ay-and-No,” for his simple, 
unflinching courage. His daring in war, and his brave 
endurance of wounds and hardship, won for him the 
prouder title of Lion-Heart; and all Europe admired and 
loved him as the fine flower of chivalrous warriors. 
So that when he announced his intention of making this 
attempt to conquer the Sultan, the most valiant knights 
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and the proudest cavaliers were eager to accompany him. 
And because they had to go by sea, and because they 
were on sacred soil, they fought on foot; and at first were 
scorned by the Paynim chivalry. But when, after the first 
contest, the Saracens counted up their losses, they found 
them overwhelming. For King Richard fought as though 
he were the Archangel Michael himself. The swing of his 
sword swept the ground clear before him; his enormous 
stride and defiant cry struck terror into the Paynim hosts ; 
he seemed never to need rest and ever to bear a charmed 
life. His reputation spread throughout the Islam people, 
so that his name became a symbol of terror. Mothers and 
nurses would hush their babies into quietness by whisper- 
ing, “ Be quiet, or King Richard will hear you”; warriors 
desired to meet him to behold the man who was the very 
prince of warriors, 

In one engagement, as the Sultan beheld the rout of his 
army, heinquired haughtily, “Howmany are these Christians 
who thus deal with my people?” And when assured that 
they were but King Richard with his axemen and archers, 
and that the hardest fighting was ever where gathered that 
little band on foot, he said, “It is a scandal that so bold 
and skilful a warrior should fight on foot; bear him my 
noblest charger.’ So a truce was cried, and with much 
pomp and glory a magnificent warhorse was led from the 
Sultan’s pavilions to the modest tent of the Crusader King, 
with the gracious message that the Sultan trusted he 
should no longer behold so splendid a warrior fight on 
foot. 

King Richard the Wary, not only Lion-Heart but also 
prudent mind, received the message and cast his eye over 
the gift. He then commanded one of his squires to mount 
him and try his paces, A fine horseman approached and 
vaulted into the saddle. The proud steed curveted and 
pranced, and his rider found that he but ill obeyed the bit. 
Presently the astonished host beheld the horse and rider 
making at full speed for the Sultan’s camp, and they gazed 
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open-mouthed as they realized the peril their leader had 
escaped. Meanwhile the Sultan advanced from his pavilion, 
expecting to greet King Richard, whom he had thus hoped 
to seize as a prisoner, and to his chagrin found only a 
breathless squire. — 

King Richard, in spite of his reckless daring in leading 
the fight in the hottest quarter, escaped all the perils of war- 
fare in the Holy Land, and set sail for his dominions, 
weary and wounded, it is true, but still undaunted. Many 
of his host were slain, and many more were sick, so he 
concluded a truce with the Sultan for three years, frankly 
warning him that he intended to return and renew the 
war. To this the magnificent potentate replied that if it 
were ordained that he was to lose the land, he had rather 
lose it to Richard than to any other prince he had ever 
seen. Amidst the lamentations of all the Christians 
Richard set out, himself nearly weeping at the delay in 
accomplishing the conquest; and much cast down by 
tidings of disorders in his realm which his absence had 
permitted. “O Holy Land!” he cried, as the ships sailed 
away, “I commend thy people to God! May Heaven 
erant that I may again come to visit and succour 


thee!” 


His good fortune in war no longer accompanied him by 
sea, and he was shipwrecked near Aquilia. His valour 
and his resolution in forming the treaty with the Sultan 
had aroused the anger and enmity of the European princes 
who were his allies when the Crusade began, so that he 
hesitated to ask help from any of the Continental rulers. 
Disguising himself as a pilgrim, he began his journey on 
foot towards Germany, hoping thus to reach the shores of 


mene and cross to England in safety. To procure a 
passport he proclaimed himself a merchant, and asked 


Count Neinhard to grant him safe-conduct, enclosing a 
fine ring with a ruby inset as a gift. The Count, on 
receiving it, exclaimed, “ No merchant, but King Richard 
himself, sends this ring,” and he ostentatiously granted him 
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a passport, whilst returning the ring, intending to have the 
King captured secretly. He managed to escape, however, 
only to fall into another peril; for at Vienna his attendant 
displayed some Syrian gold coins, and suspicion fell on 
both that they were in some way opposed to Duke 
Leopold. Soon he was arrested, but declared that he © 
would yield only to the Duke himself. This was granted, 
and at first he was imprisoned with some consideration ; 
but soon all regard to his rank and character disappeared, 
and he was confined in a dungeon. 

There he consoled himself for his misfortunes by re- 
calling the old troubadour accomplishments of his youth, 
which he had delighted to practise in company with his 
brilliant. associate, Bertrand de Born. There is still 
handed down to us the poem he composed after. 
being kept prisoner in the Black Tower for more than 
a year :— 

No wretched captive of his prison speaks, 

Unless with pain and bitterness of soul ; * 
Yet consolation from the Muse he seeks, 

Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 
Where now is each ally? each baron, friend? 

Whose face I ne’er beheld without a smiles- 


Will none, his Sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasures vile? 


Though none may blush that near two tedious years 
Without relief my bondage has endured, 
Yet know, my English, Norman, Gascon peers, 
Not one of you should thus remain immured ; 
The meanest subject of my wide domains, 
Had I been free, a ransom should have found: 
I mean not to reproach you with my chains, 
Yet still I bear them on a foreign ground. 


4 
ve Ve, 


At length, as the old story goes, his whereabouts was 
discovered by his faithful minstrel Blondel, who wandered 
through Germany and Austria hoping to discover his 
royal master in some fortress. His patience and ingenuity 
were rewarded one day, for as he sang a ¢zenson.composed 


by King Richard and himself, it was recognized by the 


* 
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imprisoned listener. Gently striking his harp and mur- 
muring the air like a serenade, he sang :— 
Your beauty, lady fair, 
None views without delight ; 
But still so cold an air 
No passion can excite : 
Yet this I, patient, see 
While all are shunned like me. 
Then a voice within the fortress wall took up the air, 
and through the grating floated softly :-— ; 
No nymph my heart can wound 
If favour she divide, 
And smiles on all around 
Unwilling to decide: 
I’d rather hatred bear 
Than love with others share.! " 
After a loving greeting and assurance of speedy help, 
Blondel hastened back to England, and the heavy ransom 
‘was gladly gathered wherewith to buy back the valiant 


-Crusading King to freedom. 
. 


Pitre TH STORY 


oa THE LADY OF SHALOIT AND SIR-LANCELOT 


| ee OF IH LAKE 


meAUGHTER of the great Emperor Frederick 

Barbarossa beheld at a tournament the gallant bear- 
ing and knightly achievements of Sir Lancelot of the 
‘Lake. Now he was so called to distinguish him from 
another Sir Lancelot, and on account of his marvellous 
childhood. For when he was a babe of but a few months 
old he was stolen from his father’s castle by the en- 
chantress Vivienne, who dwelt in the marshes of Brittany 
and was called the Lady of the Lake. This enchantress 
could never be traced and captured by mortal warriors, 
for so soon as they beheld the gleaming waters near which 


1 Percy’s Religues of Ancient English Poetry. 
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she was wont to be seen she seemed to plunge into their 
depths and disappear. Sir Ban, seeking his little son, 
beheld the form of a beautiful woman, bearing something 
in her arms, leap into the lake, and he saw his child no 
more. But years afterwards, Vivienne presented herself 
at the court of King Arthur with a young knight in her 
train, whom she introduced as a true and chivalrous 
servant. This was the long-lost Lancelot ; and he entered 
into the gracious company of the Round Table, and soon 
excelled all the other knights in courtly and adventurous 
deeds. 

So that when the Lady of Shalott in due course went 
down to Camelot for the great jousting feast, small wonder 
was it that she admired most of all the Cavalier of the 
Lake. Also his praise was in all men’s mouths, and his 
skill and daring the talk not only of the hall and the 
camp, but also of the ladies’ bowers. And the maids and 
tire-women related to their mistresses still further marvel- 
lous deeds of the knights than those beheld of all, and 


especially the deeds of Sir Lancelot of the Lake. And 


amongst these was the tire-woman of the Lady of Shalott, 
who never wearied of recounting to her mistress the tales 
she had heard of Sir Lancelot’s chivalry. So that the 
fair Lady returned home to her beautiful castle, sighing for 
sorrow that so true a knight had but once reverently 
kissed her hand, and then been seen of her no more. 
And it was long ere another tournament would come 
round ; and in the meanwhile the knights at Camelot went 
seeking adventures the wide world through. Especially 
were the boldest and sagest of them bent on finding 
and bringing to their beloved master, King Arthur, the 
sacred Graal. 

Now the Lady of Shalott was certain that the gallant 
Sir Lancelot would undertake this emprise, and she begar 
to weep at the thought that he might never return te 
Camelot or be seen of Ge again. For so little store dic 
brave knights-set on safety and home and love that the: 
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would risk all, willingly and perpetually, in search of high 
adventures. And the more she dwelt on his gentle ways 
and his graceful person and splendid skill, the more 
she fretted at the thought that even at that moment he 
might be lying sore hurt and dying in some foreign land 
or dungeon. Nor could any of her anxious attendants 
cheer or console her. Her oldest tire-woman, who had 
been her nurse and loved her tenderly, vainly sought to 
arouse her from her sadness, but nothing that she could 
tell had power to comfort the Lady, since she could not 
say that Sir Lancelot was certainly safe and ere long 
would come riding along the winding, sunny road to pay 
his court to her. | 

But she sat for long hours at her turret window with 
her tambour-frame untouched beside her, casting longing 
looks towards the towers and domes of Camelot, and 
across the golden cornfields and green meadows that lay 
between. And along the winding road would come gay 
troops of cavaliers with pennons flying and trumpets 
sounding; and sedate parties of merchants; and travel- 
ling companies of jugglers and tumblers; and troubadours 
and jongleurs; and many wayfaring folk of all degrees. 
To all of these the hospitable castle of Shalott was open, 
and round the hearth of its great hall cheerful gatherings 
heard and told all the news of court and camp and 
cloister. But never amongst the cavaliers was Sir Lancelot, 
and only rumours of his distant exploits were murmured 
from time to time. So that the Lady of the Castle sat 
sadly in her bower, nor cared for any of the gaiety of 
winter indoors or the beauty of summer out of doors, 
But she pined continually for sorrow that Sir Lancelot, 
whom she loved when she first beheld him, should remember 
her not at all, but be quite content to go far away. 

Later, as she lived solitary and sad in her castle, rumours 
reached her that Sir Lancelot had returned to Camelot, 
unsuccessful in his quest of the Graal, but renowned for 
his chivalrous adventures, And fora while hope revived in 
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her heart, and she roused herself to sit again at her turret 
window and watch the winding road. For, lo! any day 
she might behold Sir Lancelot speeding along it to ask — 
her hand and vow his service to her for ever. But the — 
summer melted into autumn, and he came not; and the — 
harvest was garnered and the winter storehouses built and 

shielded from the storms. And when the short November 

days threw pale lights across the winding road and the 

gsleaming river, the Lady gathered her tire-women about 

her and charged upon them a solemn duty. And they, 

weeping much that their fair mistress should desire no 

longer to live, promised all that she asked. For word had 

reached her that Sir Lancelot was high in favour with 

King Arthur, and that the camp resounded with his mirth 

and gaiety as he excelled in all knightly contests, and was > 
invariably victor in every challenge. Moreover, he had 

sworn himself squire for ever to the beauteous Guinevere, 
Arthur’s queen, and daily sought out some way of serving 
her and exalting her name. 

Thus the Lady of Shalott, with gentle persistence, so 
wrought on her women that when one day she bade them 
a loving farewell, and lay back on her couch with hands 
meekly folded upon her breast, none disturbed her, and she 
quietly slept her soul away. And a few days afterwards 
her dead body was placed upon a rich couch on a gilded 
barge with heavy decorations, and many precious stones 
and ornaments set about her pillow. A gold coronet was 
upon her brow, and she was clothed in her richest robes, 
and beneath her silver girdle was folded a letter to her 
beloved. Besides its quiet occupant there was no one on 
the stately barge; nor had it sail or oars, or trimmed helm; 
and it was Sashed from the bank out into the mid- stan 
of the river. Then the current and the winds bore the 
strange craft safely along to Camelot, and there the barge 
vonbae itself upon the bani 

There tidings of this reached the assembly of the Reus 
Table, and ere came out a vast train of barons anc 
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cavaliers, followed soon by King Arthur himself. They 
_ stood mute with astonishment at seeing the strange vessel 
» with no sailor on board, and the splendid canopy showing 
dimly in the waning afternoon light. The King himself 
first set foot upon the barge, and he knelt reverently before 
the beautiful figure arrayed in all the pomp of death. And 
he beheld the missive in her zone, and gently withdrew it, 
and unfolded the scroll before his wondering train. There 
he read: “To all the Knights of the Round Table, ereeting, 
from the poor Lady of Shalott, who invokes long health 
and fortune for the proudest lances in the world. Do they 
wish to learn how I am thus fearfully brought before them? 
Let my last hand witness that it was for the sake of the 
noblest and hardiest of the cavaliers of the land, the proud 
knight Lancelot of the Lake. For after many tears you 
_ behold me dead, a victim, for loving without return.” 

And the cavaliers, standing silent upon the bank, mar- 
velled at their.great Captain’s moved countenance, while 
one voice murmured, “She has a lovely face; may God 
have mercy on her soul.” This was the knight Lancelot. 


THE SIXTH STORY 
THE GOOD HERMIT AND THE TREASURE 


GENTLE Hermit was one day walking through a 

vast forest, and chanced to come upon a cave nearly 
hidden with the branches and bushes that grew thickly 
around. Being very weary he entered in and lay down to 
rest. He fell peacefully asleep, and when he awoke saw, 
in the dim light, something gleaming in the dim recesses 
of the cave. Rising, he approached and found a'‘heap of 
gold pieces scattered on the ground. At once he turned 
away and fled from the cave, for he had become a Hermit 
years before only to escape the temptations of riches and 
luxury. He hastened as fast as he could go through 
the forest when suddenly, in an open glade, he was set 
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upon by a band of Wes These made their Pisce in 
the forest and waited beside the tracks to despoil unwary © 
travellers. They soon found that the Hermit carried 
nothing of value, but requested him to tell them why he 
was fleeing so fast. i 

“T flee from Death,” he replied; and when they per- 
sisted, he would only add, “ Death urgeth me sorely from 
behind.” His terror was so real and so great that it in- 
fected even the rough bandits, and they cried, “Show us 
where! Show us where!” The Hermit said, “ Follow 
me, then”; and he retraced his steps towards the cave, 
which the robbers had never discovered. Entering in, he 
bade them follow, and when they had assured themselves 
that it was no trap, they went in and were lost in de- 
lighted amazement at the sight of the treasure. The 
Hermit warned them solemnly that that was the Death 
from which he fled, and implored them not to touch it; 
but they laughed him to scorn and hastened to gather up 
the gold pieces. In their gratitude they permitted the 
Hermit to go on his way Peaclested: jeering at him for 
his unreasonable terror, and when he had left them the 
grotto rang with their shouts of mirth at any one fleeing 
from so gectrable a thing. 

When they had taken possession of all the cold they 
began to consider how best to use it. One said, “ Since 
Heaven has sent us such good fortune certainly we must 
bear it all away from here.” ~ But another urged, “ Nay ; 
it appears to me that we had far better let the treasure 
remain here for the greater part, and all except one stay 
to guard it. And let me take a few pieces, and go to the 
town to buy wine and viands for all.” And to this he 
won the others, so that it was arranged that he should go 
to the city, returning as soon as he could, and that the 
other three should await his return and guard the rest of 
the gold. 

Now his advice had been honest, and on setting out at 
first he had meant to return faithfully and bring many 
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good things for himself and his falls to share. But as he 
walked along, jingling the handful of gold pieces together 
and smiling at the pleasant sound, the evil pemon who 
waits to tempt men to sin whispered to him things that 
_ poisoned his good intent. So that presently as he went 
he was murmuring to himself, “ As soon as I reach the 
city I will eat and drink of the best of everything, as 
much as I please, and purchase what J want. This 1 will 
mix with the food I carry back to my companions, and 
that, I trust, will soon settle their account. Then I shall 
be the master of the treasure, and shall be one Of the 
richest men in this part of the world.” And he did as he 
purposed; eating and drinking with great enjoyment of 
good viands and wine, and buying some poison afterwards, 
which he carefully introduced into the food which he 
carried back. 

Meanwhile the three robbers left in the cave had been 
tempted by their evil demons, and slowly and suspiciously 
conferred together until they were all agreed that they 
would fall upon the absent member of the band on his re- 
turn and kill him, thus securing his share of the booty. 
“Wewill kill him the moment he appears, and then enjoy 
‘the feast he has brought and divide the treasure.” So that 
when the robber with the purchases came in sight he was — 
met with hostile glances, and the three, running upon him 
with their daggers, pierced him to the heart and he fell 
down dead. They then spread out the provisions with 
which he had been laden, and began to enjoy the wine 
and the rich foods. But the deadly poison soon took 
effect, and they lay tortured beside the spoil which not one 
of them any longer had strength to hold. Then was it 
left without-any claimant, for the Hermit had wisely run 
from it, and those who coveted it had slain each other in 
order to possess it. Not often does the judgment of 
Heaven so signally show the wicked taken in the net 
which sah themselves have spread. ) 


THE ROMANCES OF BOCCACCIO 


HE next famous collection of Italian stories, in order 
of time, are the Tales of Boccaccio. Like our own 
Chaucer, who threaded together many stories of all times 
and countries by pretending them to have been told bya 
party of pilgrims, so the Italian story-teller of the four- 
teenth century devised a plan for connecting his romances, 

The terrible pestilence of the Black Death ravaged the 
towns of Italy, and many of the rich attempted to escape 
the danger by fleeing into the country. Giovanni Boccaccio 
tells us that when the Plague was at its height seven ladies 
of rank had attended service in the church of Sta. Maria 
Novella, in Florence, and lingered to admire the beauty of 
the frescoes. There they were joined by three noble 
gentlemen, who took refuge in the church from the sad 
sights of death and mourning in the streets. Relating to 
the ladies the terrible havoc of the pestilence, the cavaliers 
begged them to leave the city, and with themselves to take 
refuge in an inn in the recesses of the country. The pro- 
posal was accepted, and, safely arrived there, the party 
resolved that each should compose, and tell in the most 
interesting fashion, a story, thus keeping their minds 
occupied. Their exile lasted ten days, and each told a 
story every day; whence the collection was called The 
Decameron. 

This pleasant fiction was the way in which the gifted 
novelist gave his stories to the world. We find that he 
sometimes borrows from old Italian romances, as, for 
instance, the Hundred Ancient Tales ; sometimes takes 
historical works and characters; and sometimes tells quite 
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original stories. But always his telling is pleasant and 


pointed ; and, indeed, his great skill in moulding words 
first showed how fine an instrument the Tuscan tongue 
could be in prose narrative. His great predecessor, Dante, 
had revealed its capacities for verse, and this perhaps it 
was which first inspired him to become an “ artist in words.” 
He tells us that although he was educated and brought up 
for commerce, he was never happy until, at the tomb of 
Virgil, by the second milestone on the road out from 
Naples, he vowed himself to Literature. Very reluctantly 


_ his father gave consent; and we find him presently professor 


of Greek at Florence, lecturing upon the works of the 
ereat Florentine Dante, and encouraged by his friend 
Petrarch to persist in composing tales. His natural gift 
was cultivated and broadened by much study, and he held 


a high position in the brilliant city. Never did he regret 


forsaking commerce and the law for the pursuit of letters. 
He wrote: “I well remember that before I was seven years 
of age, and when I had never seen or known what fictions 
were, nor had received any instruction from masters, I 
had already a natural turn for fiction and had produced 
some trifling tales.” 

Lhe Decameron, or “Ten Days’ Narration of Tales,” be- 
came a storehouse for later writers. Both novels and 
plays have been founded upon these old Italian stories by 
writers of all the European nations, 


1 Séxa, Greek, “ten,” 
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FOUR STORIES 
FROM BOCCACCIO’S “DECAMERON” 


THE ties. STORY 
THE MERCHANT TURNED CORSAIR 


HE country bordering on the sea coast of Italy be- 
tween Reggio and Gaeta has ever been esteemed as 
the most delightful region, and the part near Salerno, 
which looks directly upon the sea, known as the coast of 
Malfi, is full of small towns with gardens and fountains, 
and abounds in trade and merchandise. One of these 
pretty, gay towns is called Ravello, and in it are still many 
rich men. Not long ago there was amongst them a 
certain wealthy merchant named Landolfo Ruffolo, who 
was still not content with his gains, but sought to increase 
them. How, in doing this, he was in danger of losing not 
only his riches but also his life, shall be told in this tale. 
One day, after making many careful calculations, Lan- 
dolfo purchased a large ship, laded her with a cargo of 
fine and unusual goods, many of them Italian, but some 
of Eastern production, and set sail for the Isle of Cyprus. 
After a fair passage and no adventures he arrived at the 
port, only to find that his idea had been acted upon by a 
number of other merchants, and that several ships were in 
a unloading cargoes similar to hisown. Thus 
he was compelled to sell his goods very cheaply, to his 
great loss, and was much mortified at the ill success of his 
enterprise. After some days of angry meditation he re- 
solved that he would risk death rather than return home 
to Ravello and live in comparative poverty ‘o he had 
been known in affluence. 
So he sold his ship as soon as he could find a pur- 
chaser, and with the price and the proceeds of his mer- 
chandise he bought a small swift vessel, called a brigantine. 
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This he fitted and trimmed so that it should be suitable 
for a pirate ship, and manned it with a crew of desperate 
men, who asked no questions as to destination and were 
asked none as to character. Landolfo now cruised about, 
capturing the merchant vessels that traded between Con- 
stantinople and Genoa, especially those belonging to 
Turks. In this enterprise fortune favoured him exceed- 
ingly. He became most skilful in anticipating richly 
laden vessels and in betraying and boarding them with 
his men. Then he would secure the most valuable portion ~ 
of the cargoes. And thus in a year he had made good the © 
unfortunate losses of his venture to Cyprus, and had got 
ereater wealth than he formerly possessed. 
Soon he decided that he would give up this adventurous 
life and return home with his double fortune. Gradually 
_ nearing the Malfi coast, he ordered his rowers to put forth 
their utmost strength, and became each moment more 
impatient to be safely ashore and rid of his vessel and 
crew. But a great storm arose and a wind which blew 
them far out of their course, so that they sought shelter in 
the harbour of a small island. Whilst Landolfo waited 
for the tempest to lull, there came two great carracks, or 
merchant vessels, of Genoa, seeking shelter likewise. 
These captains, much interested in the grey little brigan- 
tine, which now bore her owner’s name, convinced them- 
selves that she was laden with spoil, which it would be 
good to possess. Now, although the merchants of Genoa 
and Constantinople were, many of them, quite honest 
adventurers, there were others who interpreted most liber- 
ally to themselves the law of the high seas concerning 
prizes and booty. These captains of the Genoese car- 
racks determined that so neat a little craft was no true 
trading vessel, and agreed together to seize her as a prize 
at sea. So they blocked her way with their great bulks, 
and then, arming their crews, they sent some ashore and 
some in boats to board the brigantine. So skilfully was 
this accomplished that Landolfo’s crew could make no 
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effectual resistance, and soon they were all flung over- 
board. : 

They spared Landolfo’s life, but -rifled the vessel of 
everything, leaving him only ies clothes that he wore, and 
then debated he to sink him with his ship or to take 
him aboard. At length they decided to take him on one 
of the carracks, and thrust him, bound, into the hold, sink- 
ing the brigantine where she lay at anchor. Then they 
set sail for Genoa; but another great storm arose and 
dashed the carrack i fn which Landolfo was prisoner against 
the rocks of the isle of Cephalonia. It was compleuaam 
wtecked and the rough sea strewn with the merchandise 
it had carried, its fests and coffers and ship’s furniture. 
Some of the crew attempted to swim ashore, and some 
clung to spars and other fragments from the wreck. The 
wretched Landolfo, after being cruelly buffeted by the 
waves, was able to secure a wooden coffer which drifted 
_ near ings and thus to keep himself afloat. And although 
“the day ihefore, as he lay bound in the dark hold, he had 
wished for death, and had assured himself that he would 
rather die than live in the poverty to which he was re- 
duced, he now clung fiercely to the one small thing that 
might save him from drowning. For many hours he 
tossed on the waves, nearly perishing from cold and 
hunger, but still bravely keeping his hold on the chest; 
and the next day the winds blowing strongly on the water 
he was drifted upon the shore of Corfu. 

Here a fisherman’s wife saw him being alternately flung 
high and sucked back by the waves, with the coffer held 
tightly before him. Leaving her pots and pans, which 
she was scouring with sand, she courageously entered the 
waves and dragged the wretched Landolfo up the beach 
beyond the tide. Then calling her daughter to her aid. 
with difficulty she unclasped his stiffened arms, and they 
carried the exhausted man to her cottage. The daughte 
was sent back to the beach for the chest, and bore it home 
upon her head. So that when Landolfo regained conscious 
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ness he found himself in a warm room, with kindly faces 
near, the sodden chest in sight, and bustling women feeding 
him with hot broth and spiced wine. 

By degrees his strength returned to him, and he sought to 
reward the women who had thus befriended him. The coffer 
seemed so light that it was useless to hope that it contained 
anything of value, and dejectedly Landolfo forced it open 
one day when he was left in the cottage alone. To his 
surprise and delight he found it most neatly packed in 
numberless interstices with jewels and precious stones, 
some being set in ancient fittings and some unset and 
uncut. His experience as merchant told him that they 
were of great value; and he became much comforted and 
thanked God for His mercies. He then pondered much 
upon how to reach his home in safety’ with this booty, 
and hoped earnestly that a third misfortune might not 
come to him. 

Presently he told the sood woman that he must now 
thank her for her kindness and seek his way home. He 
asked her to accept the coffer which had, under God and 
with her help, been the means of saving his life, assuring 
her he had no further use for it. Secreting the jewels and 
precious stones upon his person, and casting a sack for pro- 
tection across his shoulders, he took a grateful leave of his 
benefactors and set out for the harbour. There he founda 
ship about to sail for Branditio, and went aboard, presently 
reaching Tranium, where the merchants of the port gener- 
ously bestowed upon him good garments when they heard 
the tale of his misfortunes. He kept silent, however, as 
to his treasures, and some time later reached Ravello in 
safety. Then he fell on his kneés and thanked God for 
bringing him home after so many perils, alive and not in 
dire poverty. On examining the jewels and stones, he. 
found that they were far more valuable than he had at 
first believed, and that by selling them at reasonable prices 
he would beat least three times as rich as when he embarked 
all his capital in the ill-fated merchandise for Cyprus. 
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When he had sold them all he sent a large sum of 
money to the good woman at Corfu, charging her to ap-_ 
prentice her son and to give her daughter a dowry. He 
also dispatched handsome gifts to the merchants at 
Tranium, who had helped him; and then settled down to 
live in comfort and happiness away from all adventures in 
future. He was much esteemed where he lived for his 
sagacity and generosity, and ended his days in Ravello 
full of wealth and honour, 


THE SECOND STORY =A 
THE SEARCH FOR THE “HELIOTROPE ~* 


6 iS aes once dwelt in the city of Florence, a place 
famous for the variety of character of its citizens, a 
painter named Calandrino, a man of extreme simplicity 
and fond of novelties) His chief companions in his 
work and amusements were two brother painters, known 
as Bruno and Buffalmacco. These men were very 
different from Calandrino, being both humorous and 
satirical, often at the expense of their friend, who sus- 
pected nothing in their remarks and grim chuckles. At 
the same time there was living in Florence a young man 
of leisure, named Maso del Saggio, a cultivated and en- 
caging youth, full of sprightliness and wit. Hearing of 
Calandrino and his ingenuous sayings he demanded some 
occasion of meeting him; and finding him one day in 
the Church of S. John, occupied in admiring the fres- 
coes, he and a friend seated themselves near and began 
conversing upon the merits of some rare form of decora- 
tion with jewels, thence passing on to the subject of 
precious stones. 

Soon the attention of Calandrino was diverted from the 
ornaments to the conversation behind him; and he was 
much impressed with the air of acquaintance and mastery 
with which young Ser Maso was describing a rare and 
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beautiful kind of stone. Drawing near, he asked per- 
mission to hear further of their conversation and to be 
told where such stones were to be found. Maso replied, 
“They abound mostly in Berlinzone, near the city of the 
 Baschi, in a country called Bengodi. There the vines are 
tied with sausages, a goose is cole for a penny, and the 
-goslings given into the bargain; there is also a high 
mountain made of Parmesan cheese, whereon dwell people 
whose sole business it is to make macaroni and other 
_dainties. These they boil with capon broth, and after- 
_ wards throw them out to all who choose to catch them. 
Near to the mountain runs a river of white wine, the best 
» that.was ever drunk... 

Calandrino listened to this gravely delivered discourse 
-with profound attention, and exclaimed, “Oh! what a 
delightful country to live in! But pray, sir, tell me what 
do they do with the capons after they have boiled them ?” 
Maso replied, “ The Baschi eat them all.’ Then Calandrino 
asked, “ Have you, sir, ever been to that country?”—“ What!” 
exclaimed the young man, “you ask me if I have ever 
een there? - Indeed, I Boule think so; a thousand times 
at least.”"—“ And how far,” continued chic painter, “is this 
happy land from our city?”—“In truth,’ replied Maso, 
“the miles are hardly to be numbered ; but for the most 
part we travel thither when we are in ok beds at night, 
and af a man dreams aright, he may be there in a cat 
ee Fee tandrino said doubtfully, “ Surely, sir, 
it is further hence than to Abruzzo?” And Maso. re- 
plied, “Undoubtedly ; but to a willing mind no travel is 
tedidus.” 

Maso’s gravity and ready seriousness so completely 
deceived the simple Calandrino that he had no idea of the 
jest, and said earnestly, “ Believe me, sir, the journey is too 
far for me to undertake; but if it were somewhat nearer, I 
should like to accompany you thither, to see them make 
this macaroni and take my fill of it. Allow me, sir, now 
that we are conversing, to ask you whether or not any of 
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the precious stones you,spoke of are to be found in that ~ 
country.”—“ Yes, indeed,” replied Maso, “there are two 
kinds to be found in those territories, both possessing 
eminent and peculiar virtues.” 

Calandrino listened with the most rapt and flattering 
attention, and Maso continued, “ The one kind are the 
sandstones of Settigniano and Montisci, which are of such 
superb quality that, when millstones or grindstones are to 
be made, they knead the sand as they do meal, and make 
them in what form they please. In respect to this they 
have a saying that ‘Grace is from God and millstones from 
Montisci!’ Such plenty is there of these millstones, so 
lightly esteemed here with us as emeralds are with them, 
that there are whole mountains of them far greater than 
_ our Monte Morello, which shine with a prodigious bright- 
ness at midnight, if you will believe me. They, moreover, 
cut and polish these millstones and enchase them in rings, 
which are sent to the great Soldan, who gives whatever 
price they ask for them. The other stone is one which 
our lapidaries call heliotropium, and it is of admirable 
virtue ; since whoever carries it about his person is thereby 
rendered invisible as long as he pleases.” Calandrino, 
much amazed, said, “This is wonderful indeed, but where 
else is this kind to be found?” To which Maso replied, 
“They are found, not infrequently, on our Mugnone.” 

Then said Calandrino, “ Of what size and colour is this 
stone?” e 

“It is of various sizes,” replied Maso, “some larger than 
others, but all uniformly black.” 

Calandrino hereupon took leave of the young man and 
went towards his home, inwardly resolving to go in quest 
of these marvellous stones. But first he would seek his 
friends, Bruno and Buffalmacco, and confide to them. the 
creat discovery. He sought for them in vain fora long 
time, generously determining that they too should have 
the honour and glory of finding the heliotropium and th« 
millstones. Presently he remembered that they wer 
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painting in the convent of the Little Sisters of Faenza, 
and thither he pursued them in haste. “ My friends,” he 
panted, “if you will follow my advice, we three may soon 
become the richest men in Florence. I have just learned 
from a man of undeniable veracity that in Mugnone is to 
be found a stone which renders invisible any person who 
‘carries it about with him; if, therefore, you will be per- 
suaded by me, we will all tetce go together and find it, 
before any one else can go to look for it. We shall be 
certain to find it, because I know its description. When 
we have found it we shall have nothing to do but go to the 
tables of the bankers and money- _changers, which we see 
daily loaded with .gold and silver, and ser: ourselves as 
much as we please. Nobody can detect us, for we shall 


be invisible; so that we shall soon become rich without 
toiling all Hay on these church walls like slow snails, as’ 


poor artists are forced to do.” 

_ Bruno and Buffalmacco, on hearing this, began to smile, 
and, understanding each other, seemed to express their 
surprise and to commend Calandrino for his advice. Then 
Buffalmacco asked him what the stone was called, but this 
Calandrino, who had a bad memory, had quite forgotten. 
So he said, “ What need have we of the name when we are 
so well assured of its virtues? Let us not delay, but go 
offat once on our search.” Then Bruno asked, “ But what 
shape is it?” Calandrino replied, “They are to be found 
of all shapes, but uniformly black; so that it seems to me 
Mlle? Patter collect all the stones that we find black, and 
hus we shall be certain to find it amongst them, - But do 
et us depart without further loss of time.” 

Bruno seemed to assent, but then, turning to Buffal- 
nacco, said, “I fully agree with Calandrino, but I cannot 
hink, this is the proper time for the search. The sun is 
igh, and is so hot that we shall find all the stones on 
fugnone dried and parched, and the very blackest will 
sem light. But in the morning, when the dew is on the 
round, before the sun ‘has dried ae earth, every stone 
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will have its true colour. Besides, there are now many 
labourers working in the plain who, if they see us occupied 
in our search, may guess what we are seeking for, and may 
chance to find the stones before ourselves, so that we 
should have our labour for nothing. So I advise that this 
enterprise be taken in hand in the early morning, when 
the black stones will be easily distinguishable Sand a 
festival day would be the best on which to begin, as then 
nobody would be about to watch us.” 

Buffalmacco listened and much applauded this advice ; 
and Calandrino, after a moment’s hesitation, assented ; so 
that they agreed that on the Sunday morning next they 
would go together in search of the stones. Calandrino 
besought them not to reveal the matter to a single person. 
as it was confided to him in strict secrecy. Then he began 
to tell them of the wonders he had heard of the land of 
Bengodi, asserting solemnly that they were all true 
Soon he left them, and they began to plot how to get 
most amusement out of their friend’s simplicity. 

On the Sunday morning Calandrino was awake before 
the break of day, and at dawn had aroused his friend: 
and induced them to set out with him. They left the city 
by the postern of S. Gallo, and walked without halt til 
they reached the plain of Mugnone, where they at onc 
began their search for the wonderful stone. Calandrin 
endeavoured always to be in advance of the other twe 
for he was convinced that he was born to find the marvel 
lous gem. Looking on every side of him and rejectin: 
all stones but the black, he soon had his breast filled an 
then his outer pockets. Then he took off his large paint 
ing apron and fastened it in his girdle like a sack an 
filled it also; and still not satisfied, spread out his cloa 
and loaded it with stones, afterwards binding it up ver 
carefully, so as not to lose even the very least of them. 

Buffalmacco and Bruno, who were working less i 
dustriously, were eyeing Calandrino all the time, and the 
when Calandrino seemed completely burdened with h 
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treasure, pursued their plan of merriment. Bruno, affect- 
ing not to see Calandrino, though he was quite near them, 
called out, “ Buffalmacco, what is become of Calandrino?” 
Buffalmacco, who saw him close at hand, replied as he 
pezedgaround distractedly, “I saw him even now just 
hard by.” : 

“Vou may depend,” said Bruno, “he has given us the 
slip and gone secretly home to dinner, leaving us to pick 
up black stones on ee scorching plains of Mugnone.” 

“Indeed,” returned Buffalmacco, “and it serves us right 
for allowing ourselves to be gulled by such stories. No 
one but ourselves would have been so credulous as to 
believe in the magic virtues of this precious stone.’ Calan- 
drino, hearing them thus converse while he stood quite 
near them, was at first perplexed, but soon was convinced 
that he had the genuine heliotropium amongst his treasure, 
and that he had become invisible to his companions, He 
was delighted, and resolved to go home with all speed, 
leaving his two friends to provide for themselves, Buffal- 
macco, perceiving this, said to Bruno, “Why should we 
remain here any longer? Let us return to the city.” To 
which Bruno replied, “ Yes, let us go, Never again, I 
vow, shall Calandrino make a fool of me; and if only he 
were as near me now as he was ten minutes ago, I would 
give him such a remembrance on the heel with this flint 

stone as should stick by him for a month, and teach him 
how to abuse his friends.” So saying, he took good aim 
and, as if to illustrate his words, flung a flint with all his 
force and hit Calandrino on the heel. The pain was great, 
but Calandrino, with much fortitude, held himself from 
erying out, and quickened his pace. 3 

Be eimacco, determined to punish him well, selected 
another large flint, and observed to friend Bruno, “Thou 
seest this flint? If Calandrino were here I would aim it 
straight at his back”; and, taking aim, Buffalmacco threw 
the stone with all his might. It hurt Calandrino greatly, 
but he concealed his agony and hurried on. The other 
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two accompanied him, talking together, and Buffalmacco 
often picked up a pebble, as he called it, and threw it 
violently at the wretched fellow. 

When they neared the Gate of San Gallo the two 
mischief-makers hurried on, and poor Calandrino congratu- 
lated himself on their departure. They were, however, 
- only prolonging the joke; for they took the guards into 
their confidence and suggested that they, too, should pre- 
tend not to see Calandrino. So they set the portal open 
and stood aside, to shake with laughter as they saw the 
heavily-laden treasure-seeker panting and staggering un- 
der his burden. It was at mid-day and the streets were 
deserted, so that, as Calandrino pursued his way along the 
river-side, past the mills, and through the narrow alleys, 
no one saw him, and he reached his house exhausted but 
rejoicing in his success. 

Crossing the threshold he was met by his wife, a hand- 
some and capable woman known as Monna Tessa. An- 
noyed at his long delay and startled by his strange 
appearance, she spoke to him sharply, saying, “And where 
hast been all this while? All the city has dined, and we 
have not even begun to eat our dinner!”  Calandrino, 
dismayed at finding that to his wife he was not invisible, 
lost his temper and began violently upbraiding her. In 
his rage he cast off the tied cloak of stones, and his apron- 
ful, and tore them out of his blouse and pockets, flinging 
them wildly about. His wife, aghast at this behaviour, 
and more than once struck and bruised by the flying 
stones, vainly besought him to be calm. 

Just when the uproar was at its worst, there arrived 
Buffalmacco and Bruno down below, calling cheerily on 
Calandrino to come out with them. He entreated them 
to come up to him, and climbing the stair they entered, tc 
find Monna Tessa nearly fainting on the floor and her 
husband distraught and furious. Wearing an air o 
puzzled sympathy, Bruno presently said, “How now 
Calandrino? Art about building a house that thou has 
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provided so many stones? And Monna Tessa, what has 
happened to her? Look at that bleeding brow! What 
is the meaning of it all?” Calandrino, exhausted with 
fatigue, and still further spent with his fit of rage, gasped 
something unintelligible, and Buffalmacco went on, “I do 
assure you, my friend, that we will not bear to be treated 
as you have treated us to-day. Whatever may have given © 
you cause for anger here, you had no right to lead us both 

out to the plains of Mugnone, and then go off without a 

word to bid us good day! You will not do that again with 

us, my friend!” 

Calandrino, somewhat recovered, said, “ Ah, my friends, 
do not be offended. You do not understand. [I am the 
most unfortunate of men, for the rare and precious stone 
I found is like to be of no use. You must know that when 
you asked each other where I was, I was but two yards 
from you; and I walked home in front of you.” The two 
affected to disbelieve this, and Calandrino, to convince 
them, showed them his bruised heel and his wounded back. 
Then he went on, “ As I passed through the gates I saw 
you standing with the guards, but by virtue of the stone I 
was carrying, I passed unseen by you all. In the streets 
I met many people I knew, but none saw me. Then when 
I arrive at my own house, my wife knows me at once! 
So that evidently my stone has lost all its magic, and I 
may well curse my lot, and hate myself for all the trouble 
I took for nothing.” 

Bruno and Buffalmacco pretended the greatest astonish- 
ment at this recital, but presently took up the position of 
advisers, reminding Calandrino that he should have known 
better than to have gone straight home while only just 
possessing the gift of invisibility. “It should be under- 
stood,” said Bruno gravely, “that a new attribute like that 
must have time to get more firmly fixed before exposing 
the wearer to the scrutiny of those most familiar with 
him.” ; 

They further assured him that probably he had now 
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entirely lost oo magic gift through treating his friends so 
shabbily ; taking them with him feed then concealing from 
them his marvellous success. With much reiteration they 
dwelt on the meanness of his attempt to desert his friends, 
and protested that they could hardly think there was any 
likelihood of such good luck coming to him again. When 
they found that he was thoroughly miserable they left him, 
and he hastened to be reconciled with his wife and to restore | 
order to his disturbed home. Presently he cheered up and 
convinced himself that he had enjoyed an unusual experi- 
ence which falls to the lot of few men, and that undoubt- 
edly the future held yet stranger things in store for him. 


In this his two merry friends, Bruno and Buffalmacco, 
- cordially agreed. 


THE THIRD STORY 
NATHAN THE GOOD 


N the country of Cathay, we are told by the Genoese 
mariners who trade there, there once lived a man of 

the name of Nathan, who was of noble birth and inconceiv- 
ably rich. His residence was near the great road from 
east to west, along which much traffic passed; and being 
desirous of winning fame for hospitality, he had a splendid 
palace built and most sumptuously decorated. There he 
ordered open house to be kept; none was ever to be turned 
away unserved, nor was any man’s business to be inquired 
into. All persons of rank were introduced to his beautiful 
wife and family, and were treated as honoured guests so 
long as they chose to stay. | 
Thi in the course of years his name had baer de- 
servedly honoured from west to east, and when he was 
quite an old man the fame of his hospitality reached the 
ears of a rich young man named Mitridanes, who lived in 
an adjoining country. Giving up his old pursuits of 
novelties and occasions of extravagant expenditure, he set 
himself to become rival to Nathan in the magnificence of 
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his hospitality. So he had constructed a fine palace, 
larger even than that of Nathan, and more luxuriously 
furnished, and when it was complete had his gates opened 
to all comers in the same regal way. Soon he, too, be- 
came renowned for his hospitality, but he feared that his 
fame was but second to that of Nathan. 

One day, as he sat in his courtyard by the fountains 
alone, he saw a poor woman enter by one of the gates, 
receive alms, and go. Soon she returned and entered by 
another gate, was again relieved, and went; and so on 
until she had tried thirteen of the palace entrances. ‘Then 
Mitridanes spoke to her, saying, “Methinks, good woman, 
you are extremely persistent in your requests.” The Se 
woman replied, “Oh! how unlike the boundless charity of 
Nathan! I entered at the two-and-thirty gates of his 
palace, asking alms, and was never recognized by him, but 
received gifts each time. Here I am ajiived only at the 
thirteenth and am recognized and reproved!” 

Thus speaking, she ee and Mitridanes sat ponder- 
ing on the failure of his reputation to rival that of Nathan. 
After some hours’ meditation he sprang up in a passion, 
exclaiming, “When shall I attain to the liberality of 
Nathan if I am thus far behind him! To excel him I 
have no hope; my endeavours will be all in vain unless I 
can have him removed. If his great age does not soon do 
this, 7 must do zt myself!” Then he gave orders for his 
horse to be brought, and with only a few attendants set off 
for the great west-to-east road and after three days’ journey 
arrived near Nathan’s palace. He charged his servants 
to be silent as to their master, and to procure themselves 
lodgings while he went his way. Walking in the grounds 
of the palace, Mitridanes met Nathan himself who, plainly 
dressed and unattended, was taking the air in a solitary 
walk, 3 

Mitridanes, not knowing him, asked to be directed to 
the entrance, and Nathan replied, “My son, I will show 

you myself. There is no one who knows all the palace 
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ways better than myself”: Mitridanes thanked him and, 

in accepting his offer, said that he desired not to be seen 

or known of Nathan. The reply was that his wish should 

be observed, and they walked together, Mitridanes leading - 
his horse. On reaching the gate Nathan signed to a young 

man in the courtyard, and directed that no one should 

reveal his identity to the visitor. A groom led away the 

horse, a steward showed Mitridanes to a sumptuous cham- 

ber, and, under Nathan’s instructions, servants brought 

refreshments, clothes, and perfumes. Duly rested and 

cheered, Mitridanes ventured to talk more freely to the 

aged seneschal, as he believed him to be, and asked him 

who he was and what office he was filling. Nathan replied, 
“IT am, as you see, but a poor servant of Nathan, who have 

srown up with him from infancy, and am now, like him, 
well advanced in years. Yet he has never bestowed any 
further advancement on me than what you see; so that 
however well other men speak of him, I have no cause to 
admire him.” 

This encouraged Mitridanes to think that he might 
reveal his determination with»due caution. So when 
Nathan courteously asked him, in return, about himself 
and the business which brought him to the palace, Mitri- 
danes, after some hesitation, and under promise of pro- 
found secrecy, confided to him his design. Nathan was 
much moved by the discovery of such wicked malice, but 
-controlled himself, saying, “Your father, Mitridanes, was 
an honourable man, and I perceive that you mean not to 
degenerate from him, having adopted so noble a system of 
hospitality.” He then went on, “I very much commend 
you for the envy you bear to the virtues of Nathan, for if 
there were sufficient of such noble deeds, this miserable 
world would soon become good and happy.” . 

Mitridanes listened with interest,. anxious to heat 
whether the old servant would assist him or betray him 
After some moments’ thought Nathan resumed, “ What 
you have told me shall remain a deep secret, though | 
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cannot give you any great aid. I will, however, communi- 

cate one piece of intelligence which may be of service to 
you. About half a mile from the eastern portal there is a 
small wood, in which Nathan is accustomed to walk every 
morning. ‘This is his recreation, and he stays for an hour 
or two admiring the works of nature. There you could 
easily find him and accomplish your object. If you are 
successful you can then find your way home without re- 
turning here: take a narrow footway much overgrown 

with underwood, and bear always to your left hand. You 
will in time find yourself on the outskirts of the wood near 
the great west-to-east road.” 

q Mitridanes soon made an opportunity to visit his at- 
tendants in their lodging, and directed them to wait for 
him at the left-hand extremity of the wood at a certain 
hour the next morning. Then he returned to the palace 
and impatiently awaited the passing of the hours till he 
could carry out his wicked plan. Soon after dawn Nathan 
arose and went forth alone towards the wood, the place 
appointed for his death. Presently Mitridanes, approach- 
ing on horseback and armed with bow and sword, saw 
Nathan pensively walking in a sequestered glade. He 
reflected that he would like to speak to him and to hear 
him speak before killing him, so, spurring his horse towards 
him, he seized him roughly by the hood of his cloak, 


exclaiming, “Biel wretch that thou art!” Nathan, 
making no resistance, answered quietly, “It is meet that I 
should.” 


Then Mitridanes recognized the face and the voice of 
the supposed steward oh whom he had held much con- 
~verse and who had counselled him so fearlessly. His fury 
died away, his face mantled with shame, he cast away his 
sword and, flinging himself off his horse, threw himself at 
the feet of Nathan, crying, “ Dearest father, I humbly con- 
fess your unbounded liberality. Your generous almsgiving - 
is as nothing before this; and God, aie has deigned to 
show me my duty, has at this moment of my baseness 
s 
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opened the eyes of my soul, which wretched envy had 
closed, so that I do most heartily deplore my transgression. 
Revenge yourself, therefore, upon me in whatever way you 
think best, and I will not complain.” 

Nathan, stooping to the humbled offender, tenderly 
raised him from the ground, and said, “My son, with 
regard to your attempt on my life, whatever you may term 
it, there is no need for you to ask pardon; since, not 
malice, but a desire of being reputed more estimable than 
me, led you to make it. So be assured of my good will, 
and believe that no man will love you with deeper affection 
than I, since I fully appreciate the magnanimity of your 
mind, which would not let you be content to amass and 
hoard riches like a miser, but moved you to spend them 
liberally. Neither, my son, blush at having sought to 
become famous by my death. The most potent emperors 
and kings, animated by the same feelings as your own, 
have often slain, not one man only, but countless multi- 
tudes of men, and have burnt and destroyed many cities, 
in order to extend their dominions and perpetuate their 
fame. So that, when you designed to render yourself 
famous by taking my life, you contemplated nothing new, 
but only a thing of common occurrence.” 

Mitridanes could not accept this strange reasoning as 
any excuse for his own evil designs, but he thanked 
Nathan profoundly for his great kindness, and expressed 
his surprise that Nathan should have assented to the plan 
and gone unresistingly to his own death. To this Nathan 
replied, “ Nay, Mitridanes, do not be astonished at what 
I did, for it was my object to gratify you in whatever you 
were ambitious of doing. No one ever came to my house 
whom I did not satisfy to the utmost of my power in the 
way most agreeable to him. Hence, when I saw that-you 
came here desirous of my life, I determined that you 
should not be the only person to depart unsatisfied, and so 
I would give it to you. And indeed, now, I pray and 
entreat you that, if you are still desirous of it, you will 
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take it and satisfy yourself, for I know not how better I 
could dispose of it. I have now lived eighty years in the 
world, and they have passed away in pleasure and _ happi- 
ness; but I know from the course of nature that there is 
remaining but a short span to me. I consider it, therefore, 
much better to give away that, as I have been in the habit 
of giving away other treasures, than to keep it till it shall 
be rudely forced from me by nature. A hundred years 
would be but a poor gift: how much less, then, are the six 
_ or eight which alone can belong to me! Take my life, 
then, I beg, if it would be agreeable to you to do so; never 
have I met any one before who wished to have it, and I 
know not when another may ask for it if you do not accept 
it. Also, that the longer I keep it the less value it will be; 
so that I beg you to accept it lest it become quite vile and 
useless,” 

Mitridanes, much moved with shame and contrition, re- 
plied with tears, “God forbid, sir, that I should take so dear 
a thing as your life,and may God pardon me for my evil de- 
signs. Rather than diminish the term of your life, I would 
eladly, if it were in my power, add mine own to lengthen it.” 
—“And will you indeed add to it? and oblige me to do 
what I have never yet done to any man, rob you to enrich 
myself?” Mitridanes protested that he was in earnest. 
“ Certainly, and most readily I will,” he answered. 

Then Nathan said, “So you shall. Hence, do as I direct. 
You shall remain in my palace as a young man, and I will 
go to yoursand call myself Mitridanes.- Thus Nathan and 
yourself will have changed places.” To which Mitridanes 
replied, “If indeed I knew how to act like you I would 
without hesitation accept your offer. But as my deeds could 
but diminish the reputation of Nathan, and I am not de- 
sirous to destroy in another that which I cannot myself ob- 
tain, I will not accept your offer; but, as you have wore 
taught me, will live contented with’ my own condition.” 

This and much more agreeable conversation passed be- 
tween Oty a and MMitridane@l as they returned to the 
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palace. There Nathan sumptuously entertained his guest 
for many days, and encouraged, by every means in his 
power, his noble spirit of emulation. When Mitridanes at 
length returned home he went convinced that he might 
never surpass Nathan in liberality, but resolved to endeav- 
our to equal him. 


THE FOURTH STORY 
THE SULTAN SALADIN AND MESSER TORELLO 


N the time of the great Emperor Frederic Barbarossa the 
Sultan Saladin was reigning in the East. Being aware 
of the general preparation throughout Christendom for a 
crusade to recover the Holy Land, Saladin determined to 
journey to Europe in order to see for himself the extent and 
resources of the coming invaders. Leaving his palace in 
Babylon, and attended only by three of his principal nobles, 
he announced himself as setting out on a pilgrimage. 
Disguised as a merchant, and with some bales of goods 
for sale, he travelled into Europe, and at length arrived 
in the Christian state of Lombardy. Journeying between 
Milan and Pavia, the disguised Sultan and his companions 
fell in with a certain gentleman of Pavia, Messer Torello 
d’Istria, who, with attendants and dogs and falcons, was 
making his way to his country seat on the Tesino. 

Messer Torello, seeing that the advancing travellers were 
foreigners, was desirous of paying his respects to them; so 
that, when Saladin asked one of the attendants how far 
yet to Pavia, Messer Torello stepped forward and himself 
replied, “ You cannot reach Pavia this evening, gentlemen, 
in time to pass the gates.” . 

“Then,” said Saladin, “have the kindness to inform us 
where we may obtain a night’s lodging.” To this Messer 
Torello said, “ This I will chéemfally. do. I was just on the 
point of sending one of my people to the neighbourhood o: 
Pavia on an errand. He shall take you with him, and he 
will ‘conduct yon toa pie where you will find good enter 
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tainment.” Addressing himself to one of the discreetest of 
his servants, he charged him how to act and sent him on to 
guide the strangers, and hastened with all dispatch to his 
villa to make elaborate preparations for the coming guests, 
also giving instructions for an elegant supper to be pro- 
vided. 

Meanwhile the man appointed to bring the travellers had 
engaged them in conversation and led them a little way 
round, presently approaching Messer Torello’s residence. 
Messer Torello stepped forward to greet them, saying, 
“Gentlemen, you are very welcome.” Saladin perceived 
that thus by a polite fiction Messer Torello had avoided the 
possibility of having his invitation refused, while he had 
really brought them to his own house, and said, “ Sir, if it 
were possible to chide a gentleman for his hospitality, we 
might chide you, who—to say nothing of our having inter- 
cepted you on your journey—have thus brought us to share 
your noble courtesy. We feel that we had no claim upon 
you except to’ be directed on our way.” 

Messer Torello replied,“ Gentlemen, I am well aware that 


this reception I am giving you is one quite unworthy of 


your rank. But as no suitable place could be found to- 
night in Pavia, I beg you not to murmur that I have brought 
you somewhat out of your way to obtain a less uncomfort- 
able lodging.” | 
Grooms led away the travellers’ horses, and they were 
conducted to their chambers by Messer Torello himself. 
Their high boots were taken off, water brought, and_after 
_ removing the stains of travel they enjoyed flagons of cool 
wine, Saladin, understanding the Latin tongue, was able 
to confer with Messer Torello on many interesting sub- 
jects until they were rested. Each party thought the other 
accomplished and agreeable, and Messer Torello felt'so con- 
vinced that his guests were men of high birth that he wished 
he could have invited an honourable company to be present. 
He determined to make amends for this on the next day, 
and dispatched a messenger to Pavia to inform his wife of 
* . ’ 
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what had occurred. Showing ae visitors his gardens ae 
statuary, Torello politely inquired as to what country was 
theirs. Saladin replied, “We are merchants of Cyprus, 
travelling thence on business to Paris.” To which Messer 
Torello answered, “Would to God that our country pro- 
duced such gentlemen as your Cyprus produces merchants.” 
Soon supper was announced, and they were served with the 
best the house contained, in great respect and ceremony. 
The repast was enjoyed, and when 7 tables were removed 
Messer Torello directed his steward to show the travellers 
to their rooms, where comfortable beds had been prepared 
for them, and he himself retired to rest. 

The messenger had meanwhile reached Messer Torello’s 
Pavia residence and communicated his information to the 
lady. She, being a woman of magnanimous mind and fully | 
in sympathy with her husband’s projects, sent out invita- 
tions at once to many noble citizens, so that there might 
be a worthy feast on the next day. In the morning the 
cuests prepared to take their departure, and Messer Torello 
accompanied them.on horseback with his hounds and fal- 
cons, leading them towards the river, where for some time 
they shared his sport. ‘Then Saladin asked for a guide to 
lead him and his companions on to Pavia, and to the best 
inn in the city. Messer Torello replied, “ I will myself have 
the pieaSure to conduct you as my affairs lead me that 
way.” 

Believing him, they were satisfied, and journeyed with 
him along the road, it being about the third hour when they 
reached the city. Instead of guiding them to an inn, 
Torello took them to his own gates, where were at least 
fifty of the chief citizens arrived, and they dismounted to 
give respectful greeting. Saladin, immediately aware of 
the true state of the case, said, “ Messer Torello, this is not 
what we requested of you. You have done more than we 
should ever have ventured to ask when you so hospitably 
detained us last night.” Then Torello replied, “Gentlemen, 
for the pleasure of your company last night I was indebted 
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to chance; for it was the late hour which compelled you to 
shelter at my house. But to-day I hope to be beholden 
to your bounty, and that of the gentlemen with you, in 
giving me the honour of your company to dinner.” 

Thus overcome in gracious hospitality, Saladin and his 
companions dismounted, and were politely conducted to 
their chambers, which had been sumptuously prepared for 
them. Having thrown off their travelling-dresses and re- 
freshed themselves they entered a splendid dining-hall, 
where perfumed water was offered them for their hands ; 
and they seated themselves at a table spread with delicious 
viands. “ Indeed, sir,” said Saladin, as the feast progressed, 
“the Emperor himself could not be entertained with greater 
honour.” For they were greatly surprised to behold such 
splendour and such state in the household of a simple 
citizen. 

After the banquet Messer Torello proceeded to show his 
ealleries and treasures, and, said he, “I must show you my 
most precious treasure of all”; and he commanded his 
steward to desire his mistress’s presence in the long gallery. 
She presently appeared, gracious in manner and most richly 
attired, accompanied by two noble boys—her sons—who 
advanced respectfully to greet their father, and then 
modestly saluted the strangers. They received her and 
the boys with much kind dignity, and soon all were seated | 
talking. Messer Torello left them for a moment to fetch 
a gem he desired to show, and the lady politely inquired 
of what country they were and whither they were bound, 
The travellers made the same reply as they had made to 
her husband. The lady then said, with a gracious smile, 
“T see that my womanly prudence may be of service, and 
therefore I beg your acceptance of a trifling gift.” 

She then ordered to be brought in two robes for each of 
the travellers—one lined with cloth of gold and the other 
with costly fur—and three light vestments of satin, richly 
embroidered. All were far more suited to great lords 
than to citizens or merchants. “I beg you to accept these 
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robes, such as my husband wears, the more especially as 
you are far from your wives and have yet far to travel ; 
for I remember that merchants are men of delicate habieg 
And thoughalar® are of slender. value, they may yet do 
you service.” — ‘ 

The pig or’l were greatly amazed at thus findirie that 
Messer Torello proposed to leave no. instance of courtesy | 
unperformed, and they began to doubt whether their dis- 
' guise were not penetrated by him. _ They thanked the 
lady profusely, adding, ‘ “These are indeed, madam, valu- 
able gifts; nor should we feel it t right to accept them but 
that you make it a particular request, which we may not 
deny.” Torello himself now returning, the lady. took a 
gracious farewell and retired, while he made entreaties 
that the visitors would consent to prolong their stay for 
one more day. This acceded, he took them to ‘ride 
through the city, showing them®all the famous buildings, ~ 
- they wearing their new yobewaen the eccasion: « * 

_ When evening came they were again regaled with a 
- magnificent repast, and went to rest at a late hour plea- 
santly wearied with the delightful amusements provided; 
and in the morning, when about to set forth, they found 

awaiting them, fastéad of their own horses wearied with 
travel, ieee beatitifus palfreys, and fresh horses for their 
attendants. Saladin, beholding them, said, “By Allah! 
I never met with a more accomplished, courteous, and 
amiable man than this Torello. If all Christian kings 
and knights bear their parts so nobly, certainly the Sultan 
of Babylon will not be able to resist them.” So, after an 
interchange of many compliments, the travellers departed. 

Messer Torello, with several of his friends mounted, 
accompanied them for some distance out of the city, and 
when at length he took leave of them he entreated Saladin 
to visit him on their return, and said, “I know not, gentle- 
men, who you are, nor against your will do I desire to 
know ; but whether you be merchants or not, I beg you 
to hold me in your remembrance. I commend you and 
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your desires to God.” Saladin answered him, “ Sir, I wish 
that fortune may one day put it in our power to let you 
see some of our merchandise, for the better Ba tmation of 
your belief.” They then rode away, Sala din resolving in 
his noble mind that, should his life be spared i in the war 
which was about to ensue, to make a due return to Messer 
Torello for the -honour thus shown to him; and to this 
effect he commended him highly to his companions and 
admired his wife and his sons. ~ 
After many months’ journey through the West, in which 
he endured great fatigues, Saladin prepared to embark on 
board ship fog Endl. hoping to use for his own 
‘defence the information he had gathered in Christendom. 
Messer Torello, on his return to Pavia, often wondered 
who were the stately visitors he had entertained, but no 
conjecture of his was ever near the truth. The crusade 
being now declared, Messer Torello, turning a deaf ear to 
his wife’s entreaties to remain at home, resolved to share 
in the honour of the enterprise: ¢ 

When everything was ready he teole farewell of fieh 
saying, “Dearest wife, I depart as you see on this holy 
enterprise, which I undertake as well for the honour of the 
body as the salvation of the soul. I commend to your 
care all our possessions, and you have the control of 
everything in your hands. And as a thousand accidents 
may happen to prevent my return, I have to ask you one 
favour: If you have not certain iHtelligence of my death, 
wait for a year and a month and a day, commencing from 
the last tidings, before marrying again.” 

The lady, bitterly weeping, replied, “I know not how I 
shall surmount the sorrow of your departure, but if I 
should survive, believe that, whatever may happen to you, 
1 shall live and die the wife of Messer Torello.” To 
which he made answer, “ Certain I am, lady, that you will 
<eep your promise as far as lies in your own power; but — 
you are young and beautiful, and of high parentage, and . 
ire held in universal esteem. So that, I fear me, noble 
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suitors may approach you, should there come a rumour of 
my death, and brothers and relations may use so strong 
entreaties that you cannot withstand them. Hence I ask 
only for the delay I have named.” And she replied, “I 
will conform myself to your wishes, and will pray daily 
that you may return in safety”; and, taking a ring from 
her finger, she said, “If 1 chan¢e to die before [see you 
again, remember me when you look upon this ring.” Ke- 
ceiving the ring, he mounted his horse and, bidding adieu 
to all his friends, departed on his way. 


THE FOURTH STORY (continued) 


ESSER TORELLO, on reaching Genoa, went on 
board*a galley, and presently reached Acre, where 
he joined the Christian army. At this time a violent sick- 
ness broke out in the camp, and the survivors were easily 
captured by Saladin, who scattered them in prisons in 
various cities. Amongst the captives was Messer Torello, 
who was carried to Alexandria. . There he used his skill 
in the keeping of falcons, and presently became known to 
Saladin, who made him his chief falconer. He was known 
in the royal household as the “ Christian,’ and Saladin 
had failed to recognize in him his generous entertainer of 
Pavia. When Torello was meditating how to make his 
escape, ambassadors from Genoa arrived, bringing ransom 
for their fellow-citizens. To these men, on their return. 
he entrusted a letter to his beloved wife, informing het 
that he was living and wouid return.at the earliest oppor. 
tunity. The missive was to be delivered to his uncle, the 
Abbot of San Pietro, in Ciel d’Oro. 

A little while later Saladin happened to be conversing 
with Torello about his falcons, and observed him to uss 
certain gestures, and to smile, twisting his lip, whicl 
reminded him of some one in the past. Presently h 
remembered that his host at Pavia had this trick, and hi 
said, “Pray, Christian, of what country of the West ar 
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you ?”—“ My lord,” answered Torello, “I am a Lombard, 
a citizen of Pavia, and but a poor man of humble con- 
dition.’ When Saladin heard this he said within himself, 
“God hath now happily given me an opportunity of testi- 
fying to this man my sense of his courtesy.” Then he 
ordered his wardrobe to be opened, and the garments 

-to be spread out in his chamber; and taking thither 
Messer Torello, he showed him them, and said, “ Look on 
these robes, Christian, and tell me if you have ever seen 
any of them before.” 

Torello inspected them, and recognized those which his 
wife had presented to the travelling merchants, but not 
thinking it possible that they could be the same, he said, 

_“My lord, I do not know them. It is indeed true that 

_ these resemble some which [I have worn myself.” 

_ Saladin then, unable longer to restrain himself, tenderly 

; _embraced him, saying, “ ae are Messer Torello d’Istria, 
“and Iam one of the three merchants to whom your lady gave 

these robes. Now the time is arrived when I can show 
you my merchandise, as, on my departure, I said might 
possibly happen.” Messer Torello was delighted and 
abashed at being thus addressed by the Sultan, remem- 
ering how iene onsy of His Majesty had been the enter- 
tainment. He murmured some words of regret at the lack | 
of splendour, and Saladin replied, “ Messer Torello, since 
it has pleased God to send you to me, account yourself 
sole lord here, and consider me a private person.” Then 
he caused Torello to be arrayed in royal robes, and intro- 
duced him ata great feast to his nobility, relating many 
things in his praise, and announced that whoever desired 
to share his favour must treat Messer Torello as of equal 
honour with himself. This request was most cheerfully 
complied with, especially by the two lords who had accom- 
panied him to Pavia. The good fortune which had thus 
come to Torello comforted him in some degree for his 
absence from home, especially as he relied upon his letter 
being delivered into his uncle’s hands. 
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Now it happened that on the day when the remnant of 
the Christian army was captured by Saladin, there had 
died and been buried a certain Provencal knight called — 
Messer Torello di Dignes, and Messer Torello d’Istria 
being known throughout the army asa man of family, the 
news spread that he it was who was dead. As he was 
taken prisoner on that day his safety was not published, 
so that the truth was not known, and several Italians, re- 
turning home, bore with them the news that Messer Torello 
dIstria was dead. The report reached the ears of his 
kindred and his dear lady, and his house and city peas 
~a scene of lamentation and mourning. After many months 
of seclusion the widow found herself approached by suitors © 
from some of the principal families in Lombardy,-and her 
brother and other relations urged her pmonely to mafry 
again, ‘ 
_ She resisted for a long time, but at length found her 
resolution breaking sain under. their urgent entreaties, 
and she gave reluctant assent to their wishes, only stipu- 
lating that she should be allowed to wait for a year and a 
month and a day, as desired. by her husband when the bade 
her farewell. While these things were happening in Pavia, 
it chanced that Messer Torelld in Alexandria recognized 
one of the persons who had accompanied the Genoese 
ambassadors on board the galley, and calling to him, 
inquired whether they had enjoyed a prosperous voyage 
and when they had arrived at Genoa. The attendant 
replied, “ My lord, our vessel . made a ‘most disastrous 
voyage, as iS known in Crete, where I remained some 

time. For when we were near to Sicily there arose a 
~ violent north wind which drove us‘on the shoals of Bar- 
bary, where all but myself perished, and amongst the rest 
my two brothers.” # 

Messer Torello heard this intelligence with much disturb- 
ance, for he feared that the period he had asked his wife 
to wait must soon expire; and the thought of it threw him 

into such grief that he could neither eat nor sleep, but lay 
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on his bed a prey to despair. Saladin, hearing of his indis- 
position, sought him out and at length learned the cause. 
He blamed him exceedingly for not having sooner informed 
him of it, but at the same time comforted him with the 
assurance that Messer Torello should be in Pavia before 
the precious interval had expired. He then requested one 
of his magicians to devise some way in which Torello might 
be transported on a bed in the night to Pavia. The wonder- 
worker replied that it should be done, but that for his own 
sake Porello should take a ‘sleeping-draught. 

Again seeking out his guest, the Sultan addressed him 
thus: “ Messer Torello, if you love your lady with so much > 
' devotion, Heaven is my witness that I cannot blame you ; 
since of all the women I have seen she is the one — 


_ appearance, manners, and address, together with herextre 


beauty, have won my admiration above all others. It wou 4, . 
indeed, have been my pride, since fortune has sent you here, 
that we might together have enjoyed our remaining terms 
of life reigning over this kingdom as joint rulers, ~ But as 
Heaven denies me this favour, and you are determined to 
return to Pavia or to die, I should wish to have known the 
time, that I might accompany you thither with a suitable 
‘retinue. This, too, is denied me, and as you desire to be 
there immediately I will fulfil your wishes.” 

To this Messer Torello made answer, “ My lord, your 
deeds have sufficiently te stified your affection tows m me, 
and it is far beyond my Rosie but I now entreat you that 
this last act of kindness may bé speedily effected, since | 
- fear that to- morrow even may betoo late.” Saladin assured 
him that it should be done, and ordered a magnificent bed 


to be set up in the great hall of the palace; the mattress © 


covered with velvet and cloth of gold, and the quilts and 
hangings lavishly embroidered with Orient pearls and pre- 
cious stones, with two luxurious pillows of finest down. He 
then desired Messer Torello to attire himself in a magnifi- 
cent suit, and placed on his head one of the largest of his 


own turbans, 
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When the hour was late Saladin, accompanied by some 
of his noblest lords, entered Messer Torello’s chamber and, ~ 
‘seating himself beside him, said, almost with tears, “Messer 
Torello, the hour which separates us approaches, for I can- 
not accompany you, so that I must bid you farewell. But 
I entreat you, by the love and friendship I bear you, to think 
often of me, and to return to me again when you have ar- 
ranged your affairs in Lombardy.” Messer Torello, much 
moved by the tender affection shown, promised that he 
would endeavour to return, and that never could he forget 
the generosity with which Saladin had treated him. 

Then Messer Torello was placed upon the magnificent 
couch, and the Sultan’s physician presented him with a cor- 
dial. He at once fell into a deep slumber, and Saladin had 
a beautiful coronet laid upon the couch, with an inscription 
that it was ‘presented by Saladin-to the wife of Messer 
Torello. Upon Torello’s finger he placed a fine ring with 
a blazing carbuncle set in it which glowed like a torch, and 
cirded bith with a sword whose hilt was splendidly em- 
bossed and richly set with pearls. Around him on the 
couch were strewn many treasures and jewels, and the 
magician of the court was charged to ‘accomplish his task 
forthwith. “Immediately the couch and its sleeping occu- 
pant were invisibly transported and set dewn in the church 
_ of San Pietro of Ciel d’Or, in Pavia, 

In the morning, when the sexton entered the chine to 
prepare for the service and saw the sumptuous bed, he was 
affrighted, and fled in terror to the Abbot. “ How is this?” 
said the Abbot. “Thou art not a child that thou shouldst 
be terrified.. Return with “me, and let us _together see the 
cause of thy fears.” Tremblingly the monk followed the 
Abbot and his attendant clergy up the aisle, where all with 
great astonishment saw the magnificent couch and the 
sleeping figure of Messer Torello. While they gazed in 
wonder he heaved a deep sigh and awoke. Then the 
Abbot and all the monks, creatly startled, exclaimed, 
“God and St. Peter save fe ” and retired to a side altar, 
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Messer Torello, sitting up, found himself, as Saladin had 
promised, in the church of San Pietro, with the many re- 
minders of Eastern splendour around his person, and the 
terrified Abbot and monks in the distance. Raising his 
voice, he called out to the Abbot, “Holy Father, do not 
fear! JI am your nephew Torello.’ This frightened the 
Abbot still more, as for many months he had believed his 
nephew to be dead. Slowly he took courage to approach, 
and presently recognized hiskinsman,in spite of the Arabian 
dress and the long beard he had grown. “Son,” said he, 
“thou art happily returned; but thou needest not wonder at 
my alarm, Since in all this country there is not a person who 
does not believe thee dead. In proof of this I may inform 
thee that thy dear wife, overcome by the entreaties of her 
friends, is this morning to be married to a new husband, 
and a matriage feast is prepared in honour of the nuptials,” 

Messer Borel asked who was the intended new husband 


of the lady, and on being told, said, “ Before my return is 


made known I wish to inform myself as to how my dear 
wife herself regards her approaching marriage; SO that I 
entreat vgs to tale me to the feast as a guest under your 
protection.” This the Abbot consented to do, and the next 
day begged permission of the intended bridegroom to be 
present, and to bring a stranger newly arrived con the East. 
The gentleman replied that he should be much honoured 
to receive them both. . p 
At the hour of the banquet the ‘Abbot and Messer 
Torello presented themselves, the latter still wearing his 
rich Arabian garments and, by his magnificence, attracting 
' the attention of all the guests, who believed him to be a 
Saracen of rank on an embassy to the King of France, 
Messer Torello was placed at a table directly opposite his 
lady, whom he regarded with creat delight, especially as he 
was convinced that she baked fouled rather than rejoic- 
ing. She observed him, but with no suspicion that he was 
other than he appeared. : ‘ 
pe, aap progressed Messer Torello determined to 
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test her real feelings; so calling a young page he said, 
_ “Go to the bride and, saluting her from me, inform her that 


‘it is the custom in my country that when any stranger is q 
at a marriage feast the bride graciously pledges him in ‘the. 


same cup from which she has drunk, in token that he is 
-welcome.” The page did as he was directed, and the lady, 
supposing that the stranger sincerely awaited a welcome, 


ordered a gold cup wish stood before her to be filled with | 


the choicest wine and carried to the stranger. 

This was done, and Messer Torello, in returning the cup, 
placed. in it the ri ring which his wife had given him on his 
departure. The bride received the gold cup and, graciously 

_ drinking from it, beheld the ring! Unobserved by the com- 
pany, ohe took it out and, recognizing it, looked again at 
the stranger, supposing «that he had borne a message to her 
from Bers husband. Then suddenly she started up in an 
ecstasy, exclaiming, “My lord and husband! Messer 
Torello!” She rushed to her husband's side and flung her- 
self on his neck. : 

- Thus strangely was the marriage feast disturbed; but the 


whole company seemed glad and joyful at the unexpedted 


‘return of the honowaenes cavalier, and begged him to relate 
his adventures. This he did, and declared that he in no 
way blamed the intending bridegroom. He in his turn, 
though sad and overcast, protested that he relinquished his 
claim, and desired to share in the welcome accorded to the 
returned husband. 


Then Messer Torello es on his wite’s shand the ring 


which had accompanied him, and on her head the rich 
~ “coronet sent by Saladin, and in a joyful procession of great 
pomp they went to Messer Torello’s house.. He distributed 
royally the rich gifts with which he had come laden, not 
forgetting the disappointed bridegroom and his uncle, the 


a 


Abbot, and settled down to a appy a and peaceful life with. 


his noble lady. Thus they lived many years in the esteem 
and admiration Shag! all who knew them, 
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RANCO SACCHET TI,the author of Three Hundred 
Novels and Tales, was an honoured citizen of Florence 

in the late fourteenth century. He was made a member of 
» the Council of Eight and Prior of the Literary Guild, and 


was more than once ambassador for his city. The exam ple 
and influence of Boccaccio first led him to try to construct _ 


stories, and so successful did he become that they were 
esteemed almost as highly as those of Boccaccio himself. 
One of his tales is a version of the one familiar to us in 
ballad form of King John and the Abbot. Another reminds 
us of Swift’s satirical treatment of the politics of his day, 


and undoubtedly had some foundation in fact in the many - 
political missions undertaken by Florentines i in maccaa Ss. 


time, . ; 
ped : ‘ 


THE FIRST STORY 
THE LORD OF WAL AN AND THE ABBOT 


ESSER | BERNABO, Lord of Milan, in accordance 
with the custom of sporting landowners, entrusted 


is 
ry 


. 


to his humbler neighbours the young hounds of the pack — 
for training. To the Abbot of San Filippo, on the out- 
skirts of the great forest, he committed two mastiff whelps, 


_which, in due course, were returned to the castle to take 
“their place i in the pack. They were then found to be ill- 
trained, quarrelsome, and disobedient; ‘so that Messer 
Bernabo announced that the Abbot v was to be fined four 


florins for breach of trust. 


The reverend father, who could ill afford this, pence 
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for mercy. But the Lord Bernabo merely replied that he 
must pay the fine ov give him satisfaction in some other 
way. Being a man of capricious humour and more than 
a little whimsical, his next words dashed the hope which 
had sprung up in the Abbot’s heart. ‘You must either, 
Sir Abbot, pay the fine ov tell me the true answers to these 
three questions :— 

“ Furst. What distance is it from earth to heaven? 

“ Second. What quantity of water is there in the sea? 

“ Third. What I am thinking as you stand before me? 

“Tf you succeed in this task I will remit the fine.” 


The Abbot hung his head in profound meditation for a 
few moments, and then asked that he might have a short 
time at home for reflection. Messer Bernabo replied that 
he would grant him one day only, and exacted from him 
heavy security that he would return. So the Abbot 
mounted his palfrey, and with a heavy heart rode home 
through the pleasant glades to his abbey. On reaching 
his demesne the first person he met was his Miller; a jolly 
man of high spirit and rubicund countenance, who saw 
with distress the Abbot’s appearance of melancholy. 

“T may well look disturbed,” said the Abbot, “considering 
that His Excellency has set me to answer three questions, 
which neither Solomon nor Socrates would attempt.” 

“Is that so?” inquired the Miller; “but I pray you, 
father, entrust them to me; I will find the answers.” 

“The Lord grant thou couldest !” murmured the Abbot. 

“With the Divine help I am convinced I can,” returned 
the Miller. 7 

“Then,” said the Abbot, “if thou really canst I shall 
confess myself in thy debt to the end of my life, and I will 
do anything thou desirest to show my gratitude.” 

“ That is saying a great deal, reverend father,” observed 
the Miller. “But to the questions,” 

Here the Abbot hesitated. “I do not see how thou 
canst possibly answer them to my Lord.” 
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“Surely, yes; “tis easy enough,” returned the fearless 
Miller. “I shall shave off my beard, wear your reverence’s 
hood and cloak, and present myself to-morrow morning 
in your stead, prepared to answer any questions His 
Excellency may put.” 

“The Lord bless thee for a daring rascal!” exclaimed 
the Abbot. “But verily I believe thou wilt bring me 
through. Get thee gone. And to-morrow hasten back 
with the result. It will seem like a thousand years till thy 
return.” 

So, early next morning, the Miller, shaven and wearing 
his disguise, presented himself at the palace gate in Milan, 
knocked loudly, and briskly ordered the porter to take him 
at once to his master, that he might deliver certain im- 
portant answers by word of mouth. 

His Excellency instructed his servants to bring the sup- 
posed Abbot before him, and the false prior entered with a 
profound reverence. He shrewdly studied the Lord’s air 
and manner and, imitating the Abbot’s voice, humbly 
explained that he had come prepared to reply to His 
Excellency's questions. 

“So then,” said Messer Bernabo, “ what is the exact dis- 
tance between earth and heaven? > 

The Miller replied, “ Having considered the matter very 
carefully, I find that there are just thirty-six millions eight 
hundred and Jeg four miles, seventy-two yards, and 
twenty-two feet.” 

“You must have Be cnicd it very exactly,’ said His 
Excellency ; “but how will you prove it correct ?” 

“How?” said the Miller, “in the usual way; by your 
Excellency referring it to arbitration. If it should be 
found on a second measurement to be more, or less, that. 
what I say, hang me up by the neck to the nearest tree.” 

“Very well,” aa his lord. “ Now pray tell me the exact 
quantity of water in the sea.” 

“That,” replied the Miller, “I have found very trouble- 
some to compute, since it would neither stay still nor cease 
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from receiving its tributaries. Nevertheless I have com- 
passed it, and find that there are just twenty-five thousand 
nine hundred and fifteen millions of vats, scr barrels, 
seven bottles, and two glasses of water in the sea,’ 

“But how have you Be that, Sir Abbot?” inquired 
Messer Bernabo. 

“If you do not believe me,” said the Miller, “ pray order 
the proper vessels to be prepared and have the calculation 
done over again. If I am wrong, have me quartered with- 
out mercy.” 

“We will see,” returned the Lord. “Now pray inform 
me what are my unspoken thoughts?” 

“That is a question very easy to answer, my lord,” said 
the Miller. “You think that you have the Abbot of San ~ 
Filippo before you, whereas I am only his grinder of 
corn.” 

Then Messer Bernabo smiled wryly and said, “ Nay, but 
thou shalt be. Because he dared not come here, and thou 
daredst, henceforth thou shalt be Abbot and he shall be 
miller. And rob you of your corn,” he added, with a harsh 
laugh. This sentence, however, he could not enforce; but 
he ordered that every year a bag of gold should be given 
out of the abbey revenue to the daring Miller to reward 


him for his spirit and wit. “ 


THE SECOND STORY 
THE FORGETFUL AMBASSADORS 


URING the years that Bishop Guido was Lord of 
[ the city of Arezzo the people of Casentino desired 
to appeal to him on a matter concerning the welfare of 
their district. The Bishop delayed to perform his visita- 
tion, so the citizens determined to send two Ambassadors 
to lay their pleas before him. Their choice fell upon 
Messer Bergamino and Messer Merdollino, who seemed 
to be honest and thriving merchants with clear heads and 
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calm judgment. These they charged with the mission, 
asking them to use dispatch and be ready to take their 
journey the next morning. 

Preparing their luggage in haste, the two Ambassadors 
set out, and, when they had gone some miles, each ob- 
served the other with anxious consideration. Said Messer 
Bergamino, “ Do you recollect all the particulars of which 
they informed us in so hasty a way?” And Messer 
Merdollino confessed that he hardly did. “ But,’ said 
Bergamino, “I relied chiefly on you!” To which the 
miner teplicd. “And I trusted to you!” Then each re- 
garded the other and murmured together, “We are in a 
pretty scrape. What shall we do?” 

Presently Messer Bergamino said, “I tell you what: let 
us go on to the next inn, and perhaps after a good dinner 
we shall remember the points more clearly.”—‘ Good!” 
replied the other; “that is a capital idea. We shall be 
sure to remember them when we are refreshed.” Then 
they jogged on, half asleep and half awake, and at about 
three o’clock reached an inn. Here they ordered dinner 
with no delay, and charged the host to supply a bottle of 
his best wine. While they waited they honestly racked 
their brains to remember the points of their mission, 

When the meal was ready they took their seats at table, 
and found the excellence of the food and the goodness of 
the wine make up in some degree for their annoyance at 
their lapse of memory. Unfortunately they pursued their 
plan of trusting to the wine to give vigour to their 
memories, and ordered another bottle, which did not have 
the desired effect, but, on the contrary, seemed to cloud 
rather than clear their minds. ‘They sat pensively reflect- 
ing, and presently fell asleep, waking only in the late 


evening. 
When they awoke Messer Bergamino asked his friend if 
he now recollected. “ No,’ was the reply; “I am always 


just about to recollect but cannot quite get hold of the 
points,’ —“ That is so with me,” returned Messer Merdol- 
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lino. “Let us stay here to-night. Every one knows that 
the mind becomes clearer towards early morning. Let us 
engage beds, and sleep upon it, and no doubt the matter 
will be quite clear to us in the morning.” Messer Berga- 
mino readily agreed, and soon after supper, at which they 
renewed the experiment with the excellent wine, they 
went to rest. 

At breakfast the next morning each asked the other if 
his memory of their mission had returned, and each heard 
with impatience that it had not. Then said Messer Mer- 
dollino, “Let us mount horse again and set out. Every 
one knows it is easy to think in the open air.” So they 
took to the road, each asking the other at intervals, 
“Have you got it?” “Has it come?” and receive the 
reply, “ Not yet,’ “ Not at all clearly.” 

On arriving at Arezzo they alighted at one of the first 
hotels and, ordering a private room, determined to put 
their heads together and get the matter clear. -But it was 
of no avail; and then Messer Merdollino said, “ Come, let 
us go. When we are in the Bishop’s presence we shall 
know what to say.’—“ But shall we?” dubiously inquired 
Messer Bergamino. However, as there seemed nothing 
else to be done, he agreed, and they set out for the palace. 

Asking for an audience, they informed the porter that 
they had business of a serious nature to communicate, 
and were introduced to the Bishop’s presence. They both 
made a low obeisance and remained silent. “ You are 
welcome, gentlemen,” said the Bishop kindly. ‘“ What 
tidings of import do you bring?” Each of the Ambassa- 
dors looked at the other, and bowing, murmured, “ Do you 
speak.” —“ Nay, sir; do you.” After some delay in this 
polite forbearance, Messer Merdollino, as the boldest, said 
to the Bishop, “ We are come, my lord, as ambassadors 
from your poor servants of Casentino; and I assure you 
that both those who send us, and we who are sent, are 
equally devoted to your lordship; but, please your Grace, 
our mission was entrusted to us in haste, and whatever 
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may be the occasion of it, we are convinced that either 
our assembly must have informed us wrong or we have in 
some way misunderstood them. Nevertheless, we humbly 
commend both them and ourselves to your Grace’s good 
offices; though what possessed them to send us on such a 
mission, or ourselves to come, we know not.” 

The good Bishop smiled upon them encouragingly and 
said, “ Well, well, my friends, it is all right. Go home 
and say to my dear children of Casentino that I shall 
always be happy to serve them in every way in my 
power; so much so that they need be at no expense in 
appointing ambassadors at my court. Let them only 
write to me, and I will reply agreeably to their wishes.” 
Then the Bishop took leave of them, and they resumed 
their way, Messer Bergamino saying to his companion, 
“ Let us take care not to fall into the same error on our 
return.” —“ Yes,” was the reply; “but it is easy enough ; 
we have got nothing to remember.’—“ Still, we must have 
our wits about us,” said Bergamino, “We shall be asked 
what we said in our oration, and what the Bishop replied. 
For if we have nothing to say, they will never again 
employ us on an important mission.” 

To this Messer Merdollino replied, “ Oh, leave that to me. 
I will tell them such a story about the embassy that they 
will be quite satisfied.”—*“ Now let us spur along,” said 
Bergamino ; “we may be in time for dinner at the same 
inn,’ 

“That is well thought,” replied Merdollino; and, mend- 
ing their pace, they soon dismounted at the scene of their 
pleasant rest. They ordered dinner, and called for some 
of the Frontignac so much enjoyed before. After a meal 
and a long rest they mounted and resumed their jour 
home. 

Soon they arrived at Casentino, and a time was ap- 
pointed for them to meet the Council of the citizens, 
“ All will go well,” said Merdollino, And so it did. For 
they gave so good an account of their opening oration to 
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the Bishop, and of his gracious reply inviting his dear 
children to write to him at their ease, that Me Council 
were convinced that great things were in store for their — 
little township. In their enthusiasm the members likened 
Messers Bergamino and Merdollino to the greatest orators 
of old days, and the thanks of the assembly were unani- 
mously voted to them, as well as considerable rewards. 
On receiving them, Messer Bergamino looked gravely 
at Messer Merdollino, and he returned the glance with 
gravity. For ambassadors accomplish their task most 
satisfactorily in knowing how to keep silence. 


THE M2ieeD STORY 
THE BLIND MAN OF ORVIETO 


BARBER of the famous city of Orvieto had the mis- 
fortune to lose his sight when he was well on in middle 
age. Hehad been a competent barber and served his cus- 
tomers well, shaving them close and trimming their hair 
carefully. But with the loss of his sight such a trade was 
impossible, so he betook himself to begging alms. He 
used to station himself near the great doorway of the church 
of Santa Maria, and with outstretched hand appeal to the 
charity of worshippers and passers-by. Soon hefound that 
his new calling was more lucrative than his old; and after 
some time he had saved one hundred florins in his purse. 
For a time he carried the money about with him, but at 
length determined to hide it in a safe plage within the 
chareb 
From frequenting the church so often, and being quick 
of hearing, he knew of a loose tile in the floor near the door 
of the baptistery. So one day he remained in the building 
for some time after the service was-ended, until he believed 
himself to be alone there. Then he went cautiously and 
laid his bag of florins beneath the loose tile, and replaced 
it quite evenly. But he had not been unobserved, A cer- 
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tain Juc zzicheruolo had waited to present his offer- 
ing at, the @tineof San Giovanni Boccadoro, and saw the 
blind Cola busy the baptistery door. When the blind 
man had departed Juccio went to the spot and sought to 
find out what Cola had been about. With his graving tool 
he removed the tile and seized the bag of florins, replacing 
the tile as before; then he went home with Cola’s savings 


in his pocket. 


Three days later poor Cola, desirous of inspecting his 
treasure, visited the empty church at midday and, going 
quietly to the corner, raised the tile. To his horror and 
amazement his money was not there! And ina sad state 
of helpless indignation he went home. After much miser- 
able reflection he turned his mind to some way of recover- 
ing his florins, and at length decided upon a plan. 

In the morning he called to him a young lad of nine 
years, and offered to reward him for his services if he would 
spend some hours with him. The boy consented. “ Lead 
me to the church,gsaid Cola; and thither they went. Seat- 
ing himself in a recess at thc entrance, as was his wont, he 

uC observe very closely all who entered or 
take especial note of all who regarded 


passed by,a 
the blind beg 


During che whole of the morning nothing of note hap- 


pened, daa was beginning to despair. ‘hen there — 


passed by Juccio Pezzicheruolo, and laughed to himself as 
he saw Cola sitting with outstretched hand. “Lead me to _ 
my lodging that I may dine,” said Cola; and the boy took 
him towards his home. “Tell me, my lad,” said the blind 


_ man, “has no one looked hard at me this morning?” 


“Yes, master,’ said the boy; “just one looked at you 
very str aight and then laughed. I do not know his name, 
but he is strongly marked with smallpox, and I know the 
street where he lives ; it is somewhere near the Frati 


inori.” * 
“Then, my lad,” said Cola, “lead me to his shop and tell 


me if he is there.” ‘So they set off together ; and the sharp. 
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little fellow led him across Orvieto’s market-place and past 
the Council Hall and through the narrow streets by the 
Convent of the Frati Minori, “There he stopped byaa 
cheesemonger’s stall. ‘“ This is the man,” he said. “ Wait 
for me by the corner,” said Cola, and approached the sales- 
man, who was talking and jesting with his customers, 
Cola knew the voice, and remembered Juccio, whom he 
had known in the way of trade before he lost his sight. 

When the customers had drifted away Cola begged the 

favour of a few minutes’ conversation, and Juccio, half 
suspecting the subject, took him into a little room on one 
side. “Cola, my friend,” he said with assumed heartiness, 
“what news?”—“ Why,” returned Cola, “I have come to 
consult you in great hopes that you can be of use to me. 
You know that for some time now I have been obliged to 
get my living by asking alms. By the grace of God and 
the help of you and other good people of Orvieto I have 
saved a sum of two hundred florins, one of which I have 
deposited in a safe place, and the other is in the hands of 
relations. This I expect to receive, with interest, in the 
course of a week. What I want you to do is to receive 
this money for me and employ it to the best advantage, re- 
ceiving, of course, something for your trouble. If you con- 
sent to this you will be doing mea great kindness, for there 
is no one else in Orvieto in whom I care toconfide. I shall 
ask you not to say anything about it to any one; first, be- 
cause if it were known that I had such an amount of money 
no further alms would be given me, and next because it is 
folly to have to employ a notary for business which we can 
quite well transact by ourselves.” 

Juccio, delighted with the turn affairs had taken , thought 
that here was an easy way of becoming passecsed of the 
whole sum, and protested himself happy to serve his friend 
in the way suggested. Cola then took his leave and went 
straight home, feeling sure that Juccio would hasten to 
restore the stolen bag to its hiding-place in order to receive 
it openly from Cola. The next day the blind beggar took 
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his way to the church, and found, as he had expected, that 
Juccio had replaced the bag of florins beneath the tile. 
Taking it with much satisfaction at the success of his plan, 
Cola hastened home whistling. 

The next morning, on his way to his accustomed station, 
Cola met the artful Juccio, who inquired, “ Whither are 
you going?” Said Cola, “I was going to your house.” 
“Then,” said Juccio, “I am resolved to do what you ask. 
Entrust your two hundred florins to me and I will invest 
them in cheese and salt meat, a speculation which never 
fails.”,.—“ Thank you,” said Cola; “I am going to-day for 
the other hundred, and when I have bestowed them with 
you, you can do as you will.” Juccio added, as they parted, 
“Tet me have them soon, as I want to secure the stock 
before the soldiers come into the town. That will be the 
way to dispose of it to advantage.” 

The next day Cola called on Juccio, wearing downcast 
looks, and on Juccio bidding him “good day,” he replied, 
“T wish it were good, or even middling.”—*“ Why, what is 
tie matter? asked Juccio. “ The matter,” said Cola, “is 
that some rascal stole my hundred florins from its hiding- 
place; and I cannot recover a penny from my relations, so 
that I may eat my fingers for anything I have to expect.” 
Juccio replied angrily, “ This is just like all my speculations, 
I always lose where I expect to gain. If you can’t advance 
the money, and the dealer from whom I have ordered the 
goods chooses to keep me to my agreement, I shall be in 
a nice dilemma! ”—“ Yes,” said Cola, “I see that. As for 
me, I shall have to set to and amass fresh capital, which will 
take a long time. And when I have got it I shall be very 
careful neither to hide it in a hole in the floor, nor entrust 
it in any friend’s hands,”—“ But,” said Juccio, “if we could 
but recover that from your relations, we could make a good 
profit.”—“ Why, so we might, or at least you might,” re- 
turned Cola. “But if I were to proceed against my relations 
to recover money, it would be known far and wide, and then 
none would give me alms. So, though I thank you for 
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your kindness, I fear I cannot profit by it. But I shall 
always consider myself as much obliged as if I had cleared 
alarge sum. Moreover, I am going to join another unfor- 
tunate beggar who has isa his sight, and perhaps together 
we may in ae Save some money oad enter upon a specu- 


lation with you.’—“ Well, be quick,” said Juccio, “and come 
to me as soon as you can bring any money. You know © 
where to find me. Farewell ! ’—“ Farewell,’ said Cola, 


adding under his breath, “and I am well rid of you.” 

His good fortune continued, and soon he doubled his 
savings, but he no longer went near Juccio. He greatly 
enjoyed telling his companions of the plan by which he 
recovered the stolen money; invariably winding up with, 
“By San’ Lucia! but Juccio was the blinder man of the 
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ASUCCIO SALERNITANO, who wrote in the 

latter half of the fifteenth century, gave much at- 
tention to the enterprises of Don Alfonso V of Portugal 
against the Moors. He tells the stories of events in the 
preceding century as though they had recently occurred, 
and thus is able not only to praise the chivalrous conduct 
of past heroes, but also to convey delicate and stimulating 
compliments to his contemporaries. He took for his 
model the great orator and novelist, Boccaccio, but was 


quite original in his narratives and characters. 


THE 2zeNG OF PORTUGAL AND THE 
NOBLE MOOR 


HE splendid and chivalrous deeds of the Christian 

princes]: Portugal in the East are celebrated 
throughout the world. Again and again their proud fleets 
have crossed the sea, bearing cavaliers to the battlefields 
where they wrought their glorious deeds. Most notable 
and worthy of commemoration was the invincible monarch 
Don Alfonso, who, having shared with his father the 
Ponquest 61 tae strong city Agalser Segher, in the 
kingdom of Fez, proposed to besiege the great city of 
Arzil. 

Just as the defenders had capitulated word reached Don 
Alfonso that a great army, under Molle Fez, was marching 
to the relief of the city. So he caused the entrenchments 
to be broken up and the bulk of his army removed, leaving 
only enough to maintain the siege, and set out to meet 
Molle Fez and his troops. At sunrise of the second day’s 
march from Arzil the two great armies came in sight of 
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each other, and at once they prepared for action. A severe | 
battle was fought, and, after enormous loss, it ended with 
the total defeat of the Moors. Even their commander was 
wounded and taken prisoner, yielding only after fighting 
till he could no longer raise an arm. 

Such a capture was of signal moment to the Christiane 
They thought that with the greatest Moorish leader their 
prisoner, there would no longer be any sustained resistance 
to their arms. Hence Don Alfonso resolved, after the fall 
of Arzil, to keep Molle Fez in honourable captivity for 
life. 

When the tidings reached the King of Fez he dispatched 
an ambassador of high rank with a splendid retinue and 
laden with gifts to Don Alfonso, entreating him that were 

he so uncourteous as to detain his noble prisoner, he would 
at least name some terms of ransom; and meanwhile 
would he accept the accompanying offerings as tokens of 
respect? To this the King replied that, having considered 
much, he was firmly resolved never to deliver up his cap- 
tive, no matter what proposals were made, and that he 
could not in future even hear them. 

When this decision reached Fez the mother of the 
Moorish captain determined to do something for the 
rescue of her beloved son, even though the State was 
powerless. So she made due preparations, assembled her 
train of ladies and many attendants, and set out for the 
Christian camp. When the cavalcade arrived the captains 
in command, much astonished, proceeded to inform the 
King, and directed the princess to Don Alfonso’s pavilion. 
There he received her with great respect, and granted her 
audience immediately. She began thus: “I doubt not, 
most noble prince, that you are surprised that I should 
venture thus confidently to appear before you; but if Your 
Majesty will deign to hear the reasons which have moved 
me, you will be compassionate rather than displeased. I 
am, Your Majesty, an afflicted and unhappy mother, with 
no hope of comfort, save in Your Majesty’s clemency and 
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generosity. Hence I come as asuppliant at your feet, im- 
ploring you, most noble prince, to listen to a mother’s 
woes, and restore to her her only son, whom you hold cap- 
tive. I know that no ransom can be offered for him, but 
I have brought you, my dear Lord, all my few possessions 
as outward sign and symbol of the fervent gratitude and 
love which your action will awaken in a mother’s heart. 
My son and myself will hold ourselves henceforth, as far as 
our sacred laws permit, at the service of Your Majesty and 
your chivalrous followers.” 

The King was much struck with the courage and wisdom 
of the princess, and though his nobles advised him to seize 
her as an honourable prisoner, he replied to her, “The 
noble confidence you have shown in me, dearest lady, and 
the sorrowful motive of your coming, have so far conquered 
my reluctance to release my prisoner that I now freely 
restore him to your arms, on condition that he shall aid me 
in my present enterprise. Or, if he is unable to accept 
these terms, then that he shall no longer fight in arms 
against me.” = 

The princess expressed her gratitude in most eloquent 
words, adding that she would not pretend to answer for her 
son until she had seen him, but that she and everything 
that she possessed would be entirely at the King’s command 
in return for his generous boon. Also that she trusted so 
to influence her beloved son that he too would accept the 
conditions. The King, greatly pleased, commanded the 
Moorish captain to be sent for, and after witnessing the un- 


_ bounded joy of the mother and son at their re-union, he 


explained to his captive the conditions on which, as bis 
friend and ally, he might have his freedom. 

Molle Fez, unmoved and without hesitation, replied, 
“ Most excellent prince, it would be idle for me to attempt 
to give thanks for offers to which there can be no adequate 
return. But as I hold myself more bound to the laws and 
the service of my country than to the preservation of my life 
or the attainment of any advantage, I cannot put myself 
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under an obligation to Your Majesty which would prevent 
my complete service to my sovereign. I should still 
esteem myself a prisoner, a captive in soul, though free; 
and were I to serve you, both present and future times 
would say I had been your slave. So that I entreat you ~ 
to set me free with no such conditions, or to plunge 
me again into captivity to terminate my days in sollt- 
tude.” 

Don Alfonso recognized in the Moorish chieftain’s words 
the same loftiness and nobility as in the pleas of his dis- 
tinguished mother, and, fired by their noble example, the 
Christian monarch sprang from his seat and exclaimed, 
“Neither of you are my prisoners; you are free, with the 
whole of your treasures; without a single condition, you 
are free. Lady, return with your admirable son, of whom 
you are worthy. You threw yourself unreservedly on my © 
mercy: to take advantage of this would be to stain my 
crown and my memory. It remains with yourselves to be 
at peace or at war with me, for I trust in my own good 
sword, without the aid of Molle Fez, to achieve what I 
have in view.” The monarch then dismissed them, full of © 
oratitude and bearing many proofs of his kindness, and 
they hastened joyfully to meet their friends, who expressed 
the utmost astonishment on seeing them. The courts and 
the public places were everywhere thronged to catch a sight 
of the mother and son as they passed along; and the 
Moorish King, the princes, and the whole people never 
ceased to praise the magnanimous virtues and chivalry of 
the Christian prince, Don Alfonso. | 

But Molle Fez and the lady did not stop there. In the 
ensuing season they raised a powerful army, and passed 
over to assist the Portuguese sovereign in his approaching 
campaigns. Great was his surprise and delight, and re- 
ceiving his noble allies with marks of the highest favour, 
he ever afterwards esteemed Molle Fez as a brother. 
Seldom indeed were they seen apart; in battle they fought 


~~ 
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t each et side, in peace they were friends Be com- 
nions, and such was the gratitude and loyalty of Molle | 
Fez that he devoted himself to the interests of the 
Christian King, and sé rved him with fidelity as long a as 


hi e lived. 


me 
ERNARDO ILLICINI, who was a physician of 
Sienna in the latter part of the fifteenth century, was 
the author of one famous novel. Adopting the usual 
pleasant fiction of a special occasion for the telling of the 
story, he describes it as told by a gifted lady who was one 
of the guests at a marriage feast. When the bride and 
bridegroom had departed the company are represented as 
forming into little groups to listen to stories. The sup- 
posed narrator, herself belonging to a noble family in 
Sienna, treasures the memory of the chivalrous conduct 
of the heroes of the story. 


THE TWO NOBLE GENTLEMEN OF SIENNA 


NSELMO DI MESSER SALIMBENE belonged to 
an ancient and powerful house of high repute in 
Sienna, as consisting of men who scorned to stoop to an 
unworthy action wad women whose characters and virtues 
were amongst the most distinguished. Of no less worthy 
ancestry and report was the family of Carlo di Messer 
Tommaso, himself a gallant and adventurous youth of 
about the same age as Anselmo. The two families were 
for many years, however, not only politically opposed, but 
were also bitter personal foes, on account of an old i 
arising out of a mishap of the chase. 

Generations before, the representatives of the Salimbeni 
and the Tommasi had shared in the sport of a boar-hunt 
together, and, heated with excitement, fell to discussing 
the merits and courage of their respective hounds. Their 
partisanship waxed hotter and more impatient, until one of 
the Tommasi family struck a gentleman of the Salimbeni, 
and he fell dead at his feet. 
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As the years passed the greatness of the Salimbene 
family, fostered by shrewd business qualities in their head, 
had much increased, whilst that of the Tommaso had as 
much decayed. The old feud was still languidly kept up, 
but more as a matter of form than from any sincerity of 
- resentment. When our story opens young Carlo was the 

senior representative of his house, and he had a sister of. 
about seventeen years of age. They resided in the one 
estate still belonging to them, in the lovely Val di Strove, 
but with difficulty kept up any vestige of their ancestral 
splendour. In person and manners Carlo di Messer Tom- 
maso still maintained the chivalrous reputation of his fore- 
runners. 

Near by lay the farthest estates of the Salimbene family, 
whose property extended over many acres; and it had 
happened that Anselmo had more than once beheld the 
fair chatelaine of his neighbour’s house, and recognized her 
extreme charm and grace. But on account of the tradi- 
tional rivalry between their families he never permitted 
himself to speak, even to his dearest friends, of the admira- 
tion he felt. 

The peaceful trend of events was interrupted by the 
attempt of one of the most powerful citizens of Sienna to 
obtain possession of Carlo’s little estate, to own it as a sum- 
mer residence for his family. He applied for the purchase 
of it, and offered one thousand ducats; but the young 
Tommaso refused to entertain the proposal. By careful 
management he could just keep a home there for his young 
sister and himself, and as he had not been trained for the 
law or for commerce he felt he could not ensure even this 
in any other way. His refusal to sell his inheritance irri- 
tated the would-be purchaser, and availing himself of the 
political unrest in Sienna, he laid plots and intrigued 
against Tommaso, so that he fell under suspicion of the 
Council as a conspirator against the public good. His im- 
mediate arrest was ordered, and soon the sentence of death 
was pronounced, This, through the influence of his enemy, 
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who desired his estate but not his life, was commuted to 
the payment of one thousand florins, which was to be made 
within fifteen days. 

Carlo, from his prison, sent for one of the city brokers, 
and ordered him to dispose of his estate for one thousand 
florins. When this was announced his enemy, yielding to 
his covetous instincts, and feeling that he had the wretched 
owner in his power, refused to pay more than seven hun- 
dred florins. This so stirred the poor prisoner that he re- 
solved not to part with his estate for so poor a sum, which 
was all that his sister would have remaining, but would 
die innocently and uncomplainingly. His resolution taken, 
he resigned himself to his fate at the end of the fifteen © 
days, feeling that no help might be expected from his few 
distant relatives, on account of the peril of avowing con- 
nection with a prisoner convicted of conspiracy against 
the State. 

On the very morning which marked the end of the fifteen 
days Anselmo di Messer Salimbene saw with amazement 
and distress a party of women issue from the house of 
Tommaso, wearing an air of profound lamentation. He 
inquired into the cause, and was told that the head of the 
house, Carlo di Messer Tommaso, had been condemned to > 
pay a heavy fine or to suffer death, and that the limit of 
time allowed was now expired. By degrees Anselmo 
cathered information as to what had been attempted and, 
deeply pondering, returned to his villa. 

Then he thought over all the aspects of the case. On 
the one hand he reflected: “Carlo di Messer Tommaso, 
whose family has long borne hatred to my house, is found 
cuilty of treachery to the Republic. If the law takes its 
course, my revenge and the hatred of my ancestors will 
alike be satisfied.” The other view presented itself: 
“Since I am desirous of possessing for my wife the 
gracious girl whom this traitor calls sister, all hindrance 
to my will is removed with his death. I can approach a 
defenceless maiden with my own terms.” 
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This reflection was no sooner made than he sprang up 
impatiently, shaking his head as one troubled with some 
tiresome encumbrance. “What!” he exclaimed aloud, 
“do I permit myself to meditate a course impossible to 
an honourable man? Shame on me to think thus to dis- 
honour my birth and to present myself to the gentle 
Angelica as a tyrant and a villain! What if her family 
once injured mine! She is guiltless; her brother is cuilt- 
less. I will adopt a magnanimous course, and trust to 

fortune to bestow-on me what I most desire.” 
Fiis décision taken, he at once obtained from. his 
steward a thousand ducats, and hastened to the chamber- 
lain appointed to receive the prisoners’ fines. ‘“ Behold,” 
he said, “a thousand gold ducats to pay the fine of Carlo 
Tommaso; be quick and give me a receipt, or it will be 
too late to set him at liberty.” And he waited not for the 
difference between the thousand ducats and the thousand 
florins in order to speed at once with the document of 
receipt to the Governor of the prison. 
He, receiving the evidence of acquitment, ordered the 
prisoner to be brought before him. Carlo was momently 
expecting the summons for an interview with his confessor 
before taking his way to the scaffold, and, bewildered, 
inquired of the Governor the cause of his being sent for. 
“TI summon you,” was the reply, “to witness the order 
for your release, which I hold in my hand. The prison 
doors are no longer closed upon you.” 
Carlo, overwhelmed with amazement, stood silent for a 
while. Then he asked, “ By whose means am I free?” 
But to this the Governor professed himself not able to 
give an answer; and Carlo left the prison unaware as to 
who had procured his release. Travelling homewards, he 
arrived at Val di Strove towards midnight, and the house 
was shut. As he hastened to knock he heard from within 
sounds of lamentation, and amongst them his sister’s voice. 

“Let me come in, dear Angelica,” he called ; “it is your 


brother Carlo.” 
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With the utmost joy Angelica flew to the door and 
greeted her returned brother, whom she had believed to be 
dead. Together they rejoiced, and slowly convinced them- 
selves that the anguish they had passed through was over 
and done. The next day, as the tidings spread, many 
friends and acquaintances sought the house of the brother 
and sister with congratulations and welcome. It was with 
something of disgust that Carlo found that to none of 
these was his deliverance owing. 

Soon he seized an opportunity to visit the chamberlain 
in charge of the prison exchequer, and inquired with 
apparent indifference as to who had paid the thousand 
florins’ fine and thus restored him to liberty. The chamber- 
lain replied, “I am happy to be able to inform you, Messer 
Carlo, that it was Anselmo di Messer Salimbene who 
called and paid the fine. Moreover, he would not even 
wait for the difference between the ducats and the florins, 
observing that it was your wish to pay the full thousand 
ducats. But the surplus is here at your service if it is 
your wish now to receive it.” 

“If that is so,’ said Tommaso, “ the affair is quite satis- 
factory. I desire no kind of restitution.” 

As he walked homewards he reflected on the unexpected 
event which had led to his freedom, and felt that the 
generous deed of Anselmo was done rather for the sake 
of his beautiful young sister than for his own. Arriving 
at his house, he went to his sister and said, “ My dear 
Angelica, you can hardly guess that the benefactor who 
has set me free and relieved you of a painful and friend- 
less position is no other than Anselmo di Messer Salim- 
bene, our hereditary foe. Regardless of the wrongs and 
indignities which our house has put upon his in the past, 
he has become my surety, and in the most delicate manner 
has withdrawn from all recognition of his kind action. 
I am convinced, my sister, that he has done this purely 
out of esteem and affection for you.” 

The beautiful Angelica, much startled and moved by this 
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recital, and overjoyed to have her brother with her once 
again, acknowledged the generous and delicate service of 
Anselmo; and when her brother further proposed that they 
should go that same evening to his house, and express 
their lasting gratitude to their silent benefactor, she readily 
agreed. 

When they appeared at Salimbene’s villa and were ad- 
mitted, Anselmo greeted them with much surprise; and 
leading them through a noble suite of rooms to his study, 
he ordered refreshments to be brought. 

Carlo di Messer Tommaso began at once with youthful 
impetuosity, “ Noble sir, I learn that I am debtor to you 
for my life, and my sister here, therefore, for her protection 
and happiness. Pray believe that we are really grateful, 
and if our family were what it once was we should have 
rejoiced to return the obligation as soon as may be. But 
we are quite unable to do this; and out of our poor sub- 
sistence it will be many years before we can acquit ourselves 
of the debt. But at least we acknowledge it, and desire to 
express our sincere gratitude, and to hold ourselves at your 
service in any way that you may please.” 

Anselmo protested that it had been a happiness to him 
to be able to serve two persons whom he respected and 
esteemed so highly. “ And,” he concluded, “when you have 
refreshed yourselves I will ask you to consider favourably 
some proposals which I have to make.” He then withdrew, 
and sent messengers to request the immediate presence of 
several of his oldest friends, members of the great houses 
of Sienna and its neighbourhood. Impressed by the 
urgency of the summons, they quickly responded, and a few 

hours later Carlo and his sister were asked to present them- 
selves in the great hall of the villa. There they founda 
considerable company assembled, and Anselmo, advancing, 
conducted them to the principal seats, =< thus addressed 
the assemblage : 

“My very kind and dear friends, gracious ladies, and 
noble citizens, I doubt not you are desirous to hear upon 
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what occasion I have thus summoned you together, You 
are all aware that my ancestors and those of Carlo di Messer 
Tommaso were at bitter enmity together. Pity it is that 
ancestors of mine should have nourished resentment against 
those who could bequeath such noble spirit and virtue to 
their descendants as these two, my honest friends, exhibit. — 
I have long admired and revered the grace and beauty of 
the lady Angelica, but might never have devised a way to — 
overstep the feud between our two houses, Circumstances, 
unkind enough to Carlo di Messer Tommaso, but friendly 
to me, gave me the opportunity to perform a natural action 
in rescuing him, by the payment of a sum of money, from 
a position of undeserved indignity. I rejoiced to be able 
to do this small thing. But, my friends, such is the noble 
liberality of spirit of my friend and his beautiful sister, that 
in accepting my poor service, they declare the profoundest 
gratitude, and hold themselves at my service henceforth.” 

He paused for a moment, and the assembled company 
murmured words of commendation and applause as they 
regarded the three young actors in this unusual scene. 
Carlo looked from one to another in eager recognition of 
Anselmo’s modest declaration, whilst Angelica, her eyes” 
filled with tears, realized again to what a miracle she owed 
her brother’s safety. 

Anselmo went on, “ Honoured and dear friends, I take 
you to witness that here and now I do ask for the hand of 
the lady Angelica in marriage. I have had no opportunity 
of finding out her sentiments towards me, and should they 
be unfavourable I accept my dismissal from her lips. But 
in homage to the noble character of the house with which 
I desire to ally myself, | beg to offer, thus publicly, myself. 
and all that I possess for her gracious acceptance.” 

Here he advanced towards Angelica and, stooping, rever- 
ently kissed her hand. Then turning to the rest he said 
smilingly, “The lady’s answer will be made known to you 
later. She shall not be hurried into a decision by any 
inconsiderate haste of mine.” The elder members of the 
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party conferred together, and the younger ones surrounded 
Anselmo with congratulations and laughter, whilst the 
ladies made a group about the fair Angelica. Carlo’s 
special friends inquired eagerly of him as to how and 
when the glad news of his release was conveyed to him. 

Then Anselmo approached Angelica, and the ladies led 
her forward to receive from him upon her finger a beautiful 
espousal ring. Turning to the spectators he announced, 
“Methinks it would be in ill accord with my Angelica’s 
beauty and the fame of her house that she should come to 
me dowerless save for her unparalleled beauty and virtue. 
Be witness, therefore, my gentle and courteous friends, that 
I here endow her with one-fourth of all my possessions ; 
apportioning an equal share also to her brother Carlo for 
his sole benefit and use.” 

Murmurs of applause and heartfelt approbation broke 
from the assembly, who rejoiced in the noble and spirited 
conduct of the two young men, by means of which, together 
with the virtues and charms of Angelica, the long-standing 
feud between two ancient and honourable houses was 


ended. 
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STORY by Giraldi Cinthio, secretary to the Duke of 

Ferrara in the sixteenth century. It is one of a set of 
One Hundred Stories supposed to be told by the members 
of a party of ladies and gentlemen fleeing from Rome to 
escape the great pestilence that followed the sack of the 
city. They are embarked on a ship for Marseilles. 


THE STORY OF THE COVER. 
MERCHANT 


CERTAIN Greek merchant of Corfu, who travelled 
much in Italy to sell his goods, at length settled in 
Mantua. His name was Filargiro, and he was very rich 
and determined to become still richer. His shrewdness 
helped him to drive good bargains, and he was not dis- 
honest in his business. But the older he grew the more 
resolute he became to lose no opportunity of adding to his 
store of gold. 
One day, after completing a sale in which he had made 
a very satisfactory profit, he was returning home with a 
bag of four hundred gold crowns, and was so unfortunate 
as to lose it. On arriving at his house he went to add the 
new sum to his chest containing many thousand crowns, 
and found that his bag of gold was gone! Exclaiming 
aloud in astonishment and vexation, he searched wildly in 
all his pockets, but with no success. He then set out tc 
retrace his steps along the way he had come, asking the 
passers-by, and almost the very dogs, if they had seen, o1 
seized upon, his treasure. 
_ He found himself arrived at the scene of his barga'r 
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with no success, and was almost overwhelmed with despair. 
He then suddenly bethought him to appeal to the Marquis 
of Mantua, and hastened to lay his hard case before the 
guardian of the city. The Marquis received him with 
courtesy, and granted his urgent request that a public crier 
should be sent round announcing the loss, and declaring a 
reward of forty crowns to the finder who should recover 
his treasure. 

Meanwhile the leather bag of crowns had been found by 
a humble and pious old lady as she returned from service 
in the church. She was one of a band devoted to religion, 
although not of a professed order, and, besides attending 
all the services with great regularity and fervour, they 
were accustomed to walk in the streets with their eyes cast 
down to avoid distraction of thought. In this way she, 
and not some sharp-sighted youth, found the bag of coins 
in the roadway, and finding when she reached home that 
they were of considerable value, she became anxious 
and fearful’as to how to restore the treasure to its 
owner. 

Hence it was with much relief that she heard the crier’s 
proclamation, and hastened at once to the castle to hand 


over the bag to the Marquis. Being very poor, she rejoiced 


to think that she might receive the forty crowns offered as 
the reward, though the whole four hundred would have 
burdened her conscience. The Marquis, observing her 
condition, kindly asked her how she gained her living and 


what friends she had. She replied, “I have nothing but 


what I gain by the work of my hands and the help of one 


daughter ; we weave and spin, Signor, to earn as muchas _ 


we want, living in the fear of the Lord. We are happy, 
my Lord, but I must die before long, and I would fain see 
my daughter married first, were I but able to give hera 
portion.” 

The Marquis was touched by the unassuming sincerity 
and honesty, as it seemed to him that she must have been 
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tempted to keep the whole of the treasure and thus pro- 
vide the marriage portion. He commended her, and said 
that he feared many of the sons and daughters of 
Mantua would have failed. to conduct themselves so up- 
rightly. He then commanded the merchant, Filargiro, to 
be sent for, and told him that his treasure was found, and 
that he might at once bestow the promised reward upon 
the finder. } 

The miserly owner fell upon his recovered wealth with 
rapture, nearly weeping with delight as he handled the bag 
and felt its weight. But when the Marquis again mentioned 
the forty crowns reward, his face fell and he began to think 
how he could evade payment. He requested opportunity 
to count the pieces of gold, and spent a considerable time 
in counting and replacing them two or three times. Then 
he returned to the poor woman and informed her that there 
were thirty-four ducats short of the number that should 
have been there. 

Much distressed and confused at this insinuation, she 
turned to the Marquis, exclaiming, “Oh, Signor, can it be 
possible that he accuses me of stealing thirty-four ducats, 
when I had it in my power to possess myself of the whole, 
and did not?” The Marquis requested the merchant to 
count them again, and while he was doing so he charged 
the poor woman to rest and to calm her mind. “ Un- 
doubtedly,” he said, “it is some error in counting.” She 
was soothed by his kindness, and protested, “ Noble Signor, 
believe me that, as I value my hopes of heaven, I have 
restored the exact sum which was in the bag when I found 
it; not a single coin have I taken out.” | 

When the miser returned into court he again asserted 
that the amount was thirty-four ducats short, and that she 
must consider them a sufficient reward for bringing back 
the rest. The Marquis, considering the matter, recollected 
that when he announced his loss he said nothing about 
the ducats, but mentioned only the four hundred crowns. 
The merchant, however, now declared that they were in the 
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bag with the crowns, although he had not mentioned them 
in his distress. 

The Marquis was convinced that this was a covetous 
device to avoid giving the promised reward, and thought 
of a plan to defeat it. He said to the merchant, ‘“‘ Why did 
you not mention the full amount of your loss before pro- 
claiming the reward?” 

“T overlooked it; 1 quite forgot it,’ was the reply. 

“ But,’ said the Marquis, “it seems strange that you, who 
_ appear to be particular about trifles, should not have re- 

membered the ducats. As far as I can understand, you 
wish to recover what is not your own. This bag of gold 
could never have belonged to you at all, since your money 
is not to be found in it. I imagine the real owner to be 
myself, since a servant of mine lost exactly the sum here 
contained on the very day on which you say you lost 
yours.” 

The Marquis then turned to the old woman, observing, 
“Since it is clear that the money is not this merchant’s, but 
mine, and you have had the good luck to find it, pray keep 
it. The whole is your own; present it as a wedding gift 
to your daughter if you like. But should you happen to 
meet with another bag containing ducats as well as crowns, 
I beg you will give it up to this gentleman at once, without 
asking for any reward.” 

The poor lady thanked the Marquis tremblingly and 
promised to observe his directions. The wretched merchant 
declared that he was quite willing to pay the reward he had 
promised if she restored the remaining money, which he 
was convinced was his own. But the Marquis assumed an 
angry air, exclaiming, “Get out of my presence; and be- 
ware how you exasperate me further. If this good woman 
happens to find your purse with the exact amount you 
mention she will return it to you untouched. That, I think, 
is enough,” 

The unhappy Filargiro, unable to utter a word, was 
compelled to leave the place, full of regret that his 
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RTENSIO LANDO wasa 2 ean of Milan in the 

middle of the sixteenth century and, in imitation of 

the great Boccaccio, wrote stories. The following story is 
one of his, 


THE ASTROLOGER OF VERONA 


HERE was once a gentleman of Verona named 
Messer Ugo da Santa Sofia, who, being wealthy and 

a lover of science, devoted himself to the study of astrol- 
ogy. His mastery of the movements of the heavenly | 
bodies led him to speak with certainty of the planets, the 
fixed and wandering stars, the comets, and the various 
satellites of the greater orbs. Soon he became renowned 
throughout the country. Beyond this he was able also to 
foretell, by means, it was supposed, of the starry motions, 
things that should happen on the earth. Thus he pro- 
phesied the death of King Robert and the accession of a 
woman to the throne. He also announced the extension 
of the kingdom of Hungary, the borders of which, he pre- 
Gictedymeeere 10 extend as: far %as- Greece. He. further 
anticipated the terrible pestilence of the year 1348, which, 
it will be remembered, spread from the Continent to the 
British Isles, and was ieee known as the Black Death. 

By degrees his fame spread throughout Europe, and 
_ most of the princes of Christendom at some time or other 
consulted him as to the signs of the times so far as they 
themselves were concerned. Thus he became not a little 
vain of his unusual powers, and believed himself to be 
infallible. 

Now it so happened that one day during the harvest 
~ time he went down to his country house, for he much en- 
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joyed watching the reaping and the thrashing of the corn 
and the other field operations of the season. Soon after 
his arrival a well-to-do villager, living near his farm, called 
upon him. He was slightly infirm in the feet, and rode a 
beautiful Syrian ass. Dismounting at Messer Ugo’s door, 
he was shown in, and explained, “I have called upon you, 
Messer Ugo, as I was riding by, to say that I think it 
would be prudent of you to hasten the gathering of your 
corn. It has been cut for some days, and I think the 
weather threatening. Within a few hours there will be a 
tremendous storm, in which the very heavens are like to 
fall in rain.” 

Messer Ugo, unbelieving and not best pleased, thanked 
the farmer coldly, and asked him carelessly how it was he 
thought himself skilled to penetrate the fair omens he saw 
around them. Casting a glance around the horizon, he 
went on, “ The sky is quite clear, the sun mild, not even a 
cloud upon the mountains, and yet you are bold enough 
to foretell a storm! Why there is a soft south wind blow- 
ing, and the sun is in the right sign and the right degree; 
nothing less than a miracle can make it rain. Nature her- 
self could not make it rain now; to be sure, with the help 
of Providence, she might, but as she stands disposed at 
present, it is impossible that we should have rain.” 

His caller was unshaken in his conviction, and could 
only repeat that the wise farmer would hasten the in- 
gathering of the corn while yet the fine hours lasted. But 
Messer Ugo would not hear of such a thing and continued 
to point out the various indications of settled weather. 
When he found that his reasons and his arguments alike 
made no impression, he became annoyed, being unaccus- 
tomed to hear his wisdom doubted or to receive advice. 
Presently his anger rose, so that he had difficulty in re- 
fraining from cuffing the ear of the obdurate countryman. 

From this, however, he did restrain himself and, control- 
ling his indignation, ordered his telescopes and other 

apparatus to be set up, and examined the heavens care- 
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fully. His inspection finished, he remained convinced that 
for that day, at least, rain was out of the question, and 
announced that he would as soon “expect to see moun- 
tains levelled with the plains, or the rivers flowing over the 
hills.’ So the farmer took his leave and rode homewards. 
He had scarcely dismounted before a dark speck in the 
sky moved rapidly up from the horizon, spread and 
developed until it obscured the sun. Then strong light- 
nings began to play towards the north, and the wind, 
veering round to the east, brought with it torrents of rain. 

Heavier and heavier it fell, in torrents and waterspouts 
rather than in drops; the thunder rolled, the lightning 
flashed vividly, and every one fled in consternation for 
shelter. Such reverberations may have been heard when 
the fierce Titans, rising in rash revolt, felt the indignation 
of mighty Jove. 

Towers and steeples fell, buildings tottered, tall trees lay 
prostrate; the River Adige rose and burst its embankments, 
and the swollen flood wrought more and more devastation 
on its course. The proudest princes in secure palaces 
trembled with fear that even their homes would be swept 
away. Deeply mortified, and then thoroughly alarmed, 
Messer Ugo wished that he had never possessed his astro- 
- logical wisdom to be thus tricked by the weather! His 
acres of yellow corn were swept away and rioted in the 
flood, his servants clustered terrified in barns and shelters, 
thinking the end of the world had come. 

Utterly miserable and humiliated, Messer Ugo flung 
away his telescope, his square and compasses, his astrolabe 
and his sheets of calculations, and watched eagerly for some 
abatement in the tempest, that he might go to his rustic 
neighbour, entreat his pardon, and ask by what art he had 
been able to predict the storm. At length he thought it 
safe to make the attempt, and after sore buffetings with 
the wind, and many perils from falling branches and 
swirling streams, he knocked at the farmer’s door. “By 
what means,” he panted, as he was let in, “have you ac- 
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quired such wonderful knowledge? There must be some 
master in the art superior to myself to whom you have | 
applied.” 

“That is. very true, Messer Ugo,” replied the farmer ; 
“T have consulted him. He is no other than the fine ass 
on which you saw me mounted. He it is whom I always 
consult as to the weather, and I have never known him 
wrong.” 

Messer Ugo, exhausted and troubled, believed that his 
neighbour was deriding him, but he was too disturbed to 
speak, and the farmer went on: “No glass or compass could 
reveal to me the intentions of the heavens so clearly as he 
does. When the weather is going to be extremely rough 
he sets up his back, his hairs stand on end, he hides his 
tail between his legs, and shakes as though with ague. If 
we are merely going to have a moderate breeze it is quite 
another thing: then he only occasionally hides his tail 
‘between his legs, lashing his sides at times; if there is going 
to be no thunder and lightning he will hardly do so much. 
But when we are going to be visited with a fierce tempest, 
such as this to-day, he gives warning enough. He first of 
all directed his ears and eyes towards the sky; he stopped 
and listened; then he leaped up and beat the earth with 
his four feet, as if fleas were devouring him. So I thought 
I would come along and give you our opinion upon the 
weather, as all your corn lay cut.” 

Messer Ugo murmured something indistinctly, and the 
farmer continued: “ Nor should you, Messer Ugo, with all 
your vast stores of learning, be surprised at this. For does 
not the cock inform us of the hour, as though he had a 
little piece of watch-work in his head? Do not the 
dolphins at sea gambol before the vessel, and thus warn 
the luckless sailors of the coming storm? Why should 
not my ass be supposed to know something of what has 
always concerned him and his ancestors?” oie 

Messer Ugo de Santa Sofia had not a word to say in 
reply. He could but feel admiration for the unfailing 
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instinct of the ass, although it seemed that the animal was 
a greater astrologer than himself. He entreated the good 
Carabotto not to publish abroad the fact that he had been 
given warning of the coming storm, lest his reputation 
should suffer. This the good-natured farmer readily 
promised, but somehow the story got abroad, and every- 
where it was said that Carabotto’s ass had turned out a 
greater astrologer than Messer Ugo de Santa Sofia. Soon 
it gave rise to a proverb, A very argumentative supporter 
of his own opinion would have retorted to him, “ Yes, I 
dare say; you think you know more astrology than Cara- 
botto’s ass!” Or an ineffective talker would be reminded, 
“Go! go! you know less than poor Messer Ugo him- 
self!” S 

When Santa Sofia became aware that the story was 
common property he was so enraged that he destroyed 
and burnt more than two thousand crowns’ worth of astro- 
logical instruments and books. Also ever thereafter he 
walked with his eyes fixed on the ground, refusing to 
behold the sky, which had so betrayed him. 


‘ 2. 
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ATTEO BANDELLO, a gentleman of Milan, 
amused his leisure hours by writing historical 


stories, of which this is one. It is supposed to be told by 
a merchant. 


THE GREAT SALACE 


T is not necessary, dear friends and noble patrons, to 

use so many kind entreaties; I am always willing 
to give an account of my most remarkable adventures. 
You are aware that I have been a traveller from the time 
I was a boy of fifteen, when I set out from my native city 
of Genoa with Messer Nicolo Cattanio. His large mercantile 
connection induced him to visit different parts of Barbary. 
With him I first arrived at the city of Orano, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, belonging to the kingdom of the 
same name. Many Genoese merchants travelled thither, 
so much so that it was known as the “Lodge of the 
Genoese.” 

My friend Messer Cattanio was known and much 
respected in Orano, and even the King showed him 
favour, granting him various privileges in return for the 
many and various ways in which the Genoese commerce 
had benefited his subjects. For several years I resided in 
that city, becoming familiar with the language, manners, 
and customs of the people; and at length I was invited to 
join a party of Oranese merchants. 

With them I made a commercial tour through many of 
the great and populous cities of Africa. In several of these 
we found seminaries of instruction, with regular professors 
of different sciences, paid and appointed by the people; 
hospitals for the relief of the impoverished and distressed, 
and homes and refuges for the helpless supported entirely 
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by the alms of the charitable. Indeed, I solemnly aver 
that I met with more instances of true charity and kind- 
ness from what are termed these uncivilized people than I 
ever had the good fortune to do amongst those who are 
called Christians. ; 

Among other splendid places I visited a noble city built 
in the age of King Mansor, who had likewise been supreme 
Pontifex, or high priest of Morocco. Some of their national 
chronicles were here exhibited to me, composed in the 
Arabic character ; and their fulness bore out the diligence 
with which they keep the records of public events. As I 
could read the language with ease, I amused myself with 
studying some of them, especially those relating to the 
times of King Mansor. 

I thence learned that he was intensely fond of hunting, 
and that one day on an excursion in the chase he ‘was sur- 
prised by a terrific storm which, with irresistible fury, laid 
waste both corn and pasture-land and dispersed his retinue 
on all sides seeking shelter. King Mansor, separated from 
his courtiers, mistook his way, and wandered alone in the 
forest till nightfall. The storm still raged and, as darkness 
was closing in, he reined in his steed, doubtful which way 
he had better proceed. The inky blackness of the sky 
was relieved only by sheets of flashing lightning, and the 
way seemed so perilous that he feared to go further lest 
he might ride into a marsh or pitfall. For a time he stood 
still, vainly trying to pierce the darkness with his gaze, 
and then going on hesitatingly a few steps, he saw almost 
directly in front of him a light gleaming not far from the 
ground, 

It was from the window of a poor fisherman’s hut, who 
gained his livelihood by catching eels in the pools of the 
marshes; and the man hastened forward when he heard 
fie Kine@ snout of joy. In reply to King Mansor’s 
inquiry as to the nearest way to the King’s court, the 
fisherman: replied, “The King’s court is ten long miles 

distant from this place.” 
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“T will make it worth your while to show me the wav 
thither,” said the traveller. 

4 Pheeen you were King Mansor himself,” said the man, 
“who asked me I would not venture upon it at this hour 
of night, and such a night as this is. For were I to do it, 
even at his command, I might lead our honoured monarch 
to destruction.” 

“Ts it so perilous?” asked the other. 

“The waters are out and the night is too dark to see 
any landmarks,” was the reply. 

“But why, my friend, should you be so solicitous for the 
safety of your sovereign if he required this service of 
you?” asked the traveller. 

“ Because,” replied the fisherman, “I honour him more 
than I do any one else, and ee him more than my- 
sell 

“ But what good has he ever done you?” was the incredu- 
lous question. “Why should you hold him in such esteem? 
Methinks you would have better lodging and clothing if 
you were any favourite of his,’—“ Not so,” was the reply. 
“For what greater favour can I receive of my honoured 
King, in my humble lot, than to be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of my house and goods and the little earnings I can 
make?” His listener pondered and bowed his head, while 
the man went on: “ All I have I owe to him, to the wisdom 
and justice with which he rules over his subjects, preserving 
us in peace or protecting us in war from the inroads of the 
Arabs and other enemies. Even I, a poor fisherman, am 
not forgotten, and enjoy my poverty in peace. I fish for 
eels where I please, I sell them in the best market I can find, 
and unmolested I carry home my earnings to my wife 
and little ones, To the King J am indebted for this free- 
dom and security, and daily I offer up my prayers to God 
and His holy Prophet for his preservation. But, sir! here 
am I talking while you stand dripping, exposed to this 
pitiless storm. Deign to come within, and to-morrow I 

will lead you to the King or wherever else you please,” 
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So King Mansor dismounted and entered the humble 
dwelling, whilst his horse was placed in a little outhouse 
beside the fisherman’s ass. Soon a good fire was blazing, 
and the royal traveller dried himself and rested whilst the 
goodwife prepared and cooked some eels for supper. His 
Majesty, however, had a. great distaste for fish, and asked 
whether there was no kind of meat which he might have 
instead. The fisherman honestly acknowledged that he 
possessed a she-goat witha kid, and perceiving that his 
guest was a worthy and dignified person he offered to 
serve up the kid to table. When it was ready he presented 
the King with the most delicate and delicious parts and 
respectfully waited upon him. After supper the weary 
monarch lay down upon a couch of fern and bracken and 
slept dreamlessly until the sun was up. 

Again mounting his steed and with his host as guide he 
set forth on his journey home. They had not gone far 
beyond the dangerous marshes when they met several of 
the King’s party anxiously searching for their royal master. 
Great was their joy at his recovery safe and well, and he 
graciously assured them that he had been well entertained. 
Then, turning to the poor fisherman, he informed him that 
he was himself the King to whose praises he had listened 
the night before, and that the man’s kindly courtesy and 
good will should not go unrewarded. | 

Now all around these parts were many hunting-lodges 
which the King had erected for convenience in his expedi- 
tions on the chase; and many of his nobles had similarly 
enriched the country with pleasant dwellings. Intending 
to remunerate handsomely the fisherman who had so kindly 
sheltered him, the King ordered all the intervening ports 
and marshes to be drained, and ways to be made so that 
easy access might be had from one of these lodges to 
another. He then circumscribed about them the limits of 
a noble city and had a wall constructed. Lastly he con- 
ferred upon it many privileges and immunities, and named 
the whole place the Cesar E/cabir, or the Great Palace, and 
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presented it to the fisherman for his own demesne in token 
of gratitude for his entertainment. 

By the time of King Mansor’s death and the succession 
of his sons there was no other city throughout the royal 
dominions to compare in greatness and splendour with 
Cesar Elcabir. During the time that I sojourned there it — 
was filled with merchants, artists, and artisans of every 
description. The mosques were grand, and no less im- 
pressive were the colleges and hospitals. Many large 
public conduits supplied the place of the wells which are 
usually lacking in these cities .The inhabitants were men 
of liberal and dignified manners, neat and unassuming in 
their dress and way of life, and of singular uprightness and 
integrity. | 

The city is famous, too, for its gardens, which are so 
spacious and abundantly supplied that their produce made 
a weekly market for all the surrounding country. It is not 
above eighteen miles from Azella, now called Arzilla, in the 
possession of the Portuguese; and though some cities may 
claim a more extraordinary and unnatural origin, none 


surely has one more honourable than that of Cesar 
Lilcabir. 


NTON-FRANCESCO DONI,a Florentine gentleman 

of the early sixteenth century, was wont to amuse 

himself, after the manner of his countrymen, with writing 
verses and stories. 


THE -HUNCHBACKS 


ONG years ago the Dowager-Queen of Salimspruch 

ty eerene daughter, Galierina, aged five years. The 
young Princess, walking in the garden with her governess 
one day, found a pretty little lizard. Delighted with her 
treasure, she carried it indoors with her, and presently 
entering the royal apartments, ran to her mother in excite- 
ment and threw the lizard on her lap. The Queen, greatly 
startled, cried angrily that to have terrified her thus with 
an ugly reptile was unpardonable, and that as a punish- 
ment she should keep the lizard and be banished from her 
presence, and, moreover, should have no suitor and no 
dowry until the lizard had grown as big as herself! 

Now the governess of the Princess, the Donna Spira, 
was greatly attached to her fair charge, and feeling indig- 
nantly that an innocent act of childish thoughtlessness 
was being most severely punished, set herself to miti- 
gate its harshness all she could. She knew it was useless 
to plead with the haughty Queen-Dowager, and hence 
determined to set herself to make it possible for Her 
Majesty to escape from the evil effects of her vow with 
dignity. Living retired with the Princess, she devoted 
herself to the task of training and educating the child and 
at the same time to feeding the lizard and encouraging its 
srowth. 

So successful was she in both particulars that, whilst the 
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Princess became daily more accomplished, gracious, and 
beautiful, the lizard increased marvellously in size. As the 
years passed the little creature grew and grew, to the 
ceneral amazement, until it was nearly as large as a croco- 
dile, and lived the treasured pet and wonder of the palace. 
Her Majesty the Queen was greatly touched and amazed 
when Donna Spira, begging an audience, revealed to her 
the possibility of avoiding the cruelty involved in her rash 
vow of years ago. She commended Donna Spira and 
embraced her beautiful daughter, looking upon her with 
approval and hearing her speak with delight. 

But the Queen determined that after so many years of 
retirement, in which none had known of her daughter's 
beauty and grace, she must not permit suitors haphazard 
to approach her. So she desired a test of sagacity, which 
she believed would sift out at least the foolish princes from 
among them. She ordered the lizard to be killed and its 
lungs withdrawn. 

“ Now,’ said she, “we will proclaim a grand feast and 
tournament, and invite all the cavaliers of the world to try 
their fortune in the joust ; and whoever afterwards guesses 
the name of the reptile which possessed these lungs, let him 
have my daughter for his wife and half my kingdom as 
her dowry.” 

Far and wide, throughout all cities and countries, the 
happy tidings spread of the royal tournament anid the 
coming Be iace of the daughter of Queen Pilessa. Then 
there assembled magnificent trains of lords and dukes, 
counts and marquesses, of all ages and nations; and long 
they fought, and fell, and conquered. When the contests 
were all over the victors were invited to behold the lungs 
of the lizard exhibited on view; and proclamation was 
made that whatsoever prince or lord should declare te 
what animal those relics belonged should be entitled tc 
wed the Princess, who would have half the kingdom as he: 
dowry. 


Upon this the beholders hastened to name almost every 
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creature in the world but the right one, until it came to 
the turn of the handsome Duke of Muilesi, whose prowess 
in the tourneys had won him great fame, and whose 
advances were favoured by the Donna Spira. ‘This lady, 
thinking to ensure his success, cast round how to convey 
to him the right answer ; and, seeing one of the very ugliest 
hunchbacks that were ever seen amongst the curious spec- 
tators, she commanded him to her presence. His affliction, 
she was sure, would make him guiltless of any pretensions 
himself ; so, beckoning him to approach, she said, “If you 
will promise to be secret [ will make you the richest Hunch- 

_back that ever lived. You have only to be wise and keep 
silence.” He promised, and she handed him a purse of 
ducats, saying, “ Hasten to the Duke of Milesi and whisper 
him that the lungs are the lungs of a lizard.” 

Again protesting secrecy, the Hunchback left her pres- 
ence and set himself to decide whether he would keep his 
promise or use the knowledge himself and thus become 
possessed of half the kingdom and a beautiful bride. He 
soon determined to use the information himself, and, 
hastening to the Queen, he demanded audience. When 
he was admitted to the royal presence he bowed low and 
began thus: “ Your gracious Majesty, knowing that your 
royal blood was ever faithful to its engagements, and rely- 
ing on the honour of your crown, | appear before you to 
say to what creature belonged the precious relics exhibited 
here. In return I claim the Princess, your daughter, for 
my bride, and the half of your kingdom for her dowry.” 

“Certainly it is so,” said the Queen, confident that the 
Hunchback would guess wrongly. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ the lungs are the lungs of a lizard”; 
and all the nobles and courtiers burst into a loud laugh. 

“ Nay,’ said the Hunchback, “let those laugh that win. 
I myself once had a lizard which grew as large as my 
back, till, putting it to bed one night without its nightcap 
on, it took such a bad cold that it died of suffocation.” 
Here the company laughed still louder, thinking they had 
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a capital jester in the person of the Hunchback. oe Good! i" 
they cried; “very good! Was ever anything like it? Go 
on with pout tale.” 

He went on: “I had it dissected after its death and 
found that its lungs were just like those exhibited; so I 
know I am right.” 

Tie Queen very gravely replied, “Se Tat jeans has 
favoured you, and I am bound to fulfil my promise. Truly 
the hand of my daughter and the half of my kingdom 
shall be yours.” Then the unsuccessful suitors withdrew, 
murmuring and displeased that so hideous a man should 
be so skilled in the knowledge they lacked; whilst the 
Hunchback was arrayed in courtly robes and acknowledged 
as the future spouse of the Princess. Most carefully too 
he was guarded, for many of the disappointed knights and 
watriors would have laid rough hands upon him if they 
could, so irate were they with his cunning and success. 

The Donna Spira, when she beheld, instead of the gallant 
cavalier the Duke of Milesi, about her mistress, the for- 
bidding figure of the Hunchback, could hardly contain 
her wrath. Casting upon him the eye of a basilisk, she 
murmured to herself, “Oh! villain of a Hunchback; but 
I will make thee pay dearly for this!” And she consulted 
with the unhappy Princess, her charge, as to how they 
might not only delay the marriage but finally prevent it. 

Meanwhile, in the round of entertainments which were 
set on foot to celebrate the coming betrothal, there flocked 
to the court a large number of hunchbacks, delighted with 
the royal festival of their companion and desirous to share 
in thehonour. They performed wonderful feats of jugglery, 
tumbling, and legerdemain, and gave much amusement to 
the idle spectators. The fortunate suitor, however, treated 
them haughtily, and when in their pranks they offended 
his dignity he treated them roughly and ordered ther 
away to the kitchens. 

This harsh conduct grieved the gentle Princess, and she 
gave orders that these amusing performers should b 
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invited to appear another day when her future husband 
should be engaged elsewhere. This was done, and the 
hunchbacks amused the Princess with their many. tricks, 
and showed much genuine, if uncouth, respect and homage 
to herself. She was about to present them with gifts of 
costly apparel when trumpets announcing the return of 
the bridegroom were heard. In order to avoid his anger 
she ordered them to secrete themselves in the great chests 
from which the rich robes were being taken, and they did 
so. Not one of the three imprisoned hunchbacks betrayed 
his presence by so much as a sigh; but the unwelcomed 
suitor stayed on and on, talking boastfully of his hunting 
prowess and his plans for a new palace. At length he 
withdrew, and the impatient Princess hastened to raise the 
lids where the unfortunate performers must be sorely need- 
ing air. 

To her horror and dismay each one was suffocated, and 
lay still and dead in the chest into which he had climbed! 
She consulted with the Donna Spira, who, after much 
thought, confided in a faithful courtier, and gave him many 
ducats wherewith to cover any necessary expenses he 
Saevht incur. “Hie at once procured three large bags 
exactly alike, and calling to a stout porter, “ Follow me!” 
hastened back to the palace. 

There the Priricess Galierina anxiously awaited him, and 
in her presence he thrust one of the little hunchbacks into 
a bag. Then he commanded the porter: “Carry this sack 
away just as it is, and throw it into the river. Here are 
ten ducats. ‘Take heed that the sack does not open; and- 
when you come back you shall have twenty ducats more.” 
The porter threw the burden on his shoulder, saying 
cheerily, “I wish I had more such jobs as this,’ and 
marched off to the river. Flinging his burden far into 
the stream, he hurried back to the palace. In the chamber 
where he stood there lay the bundle he thought he had 
disposed of, the courtier having placed the second poor 
victim in readiness. Assuming an air of surprise, this 
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gentleman said, “ Do not be alarmed, but truly he is a sly 
villain and delights to plague people. This time you must 
take better care.” Dont just throw it 1mgeene 

Once again he made his way to the river, and flung his 
heavy load right into the strong current, staying awhile 
to see it fairly sink. “I think you are really gone at last!” 
he exclaimed, and returned to the palace. In the same 
place there awaited him still the self-same sack! Seizing 
it in great anger, he bore it away, and once out of the 
crowd, in a remote passage, he determined to see what kind 
of thing it was to give him such trouble. When on open- 
ing the bag he saw the ugly hunchback, he cried, “Oh! 
thou wretch! But I will end thee now!” This time he 
pushed into the sack a number of heavy stones and lumps” 
of iron, threw it into the river, and once again made his 
way back to the palace. 

Crossing the outer courtyard, he saw the figure of the 
future bridegroom hastening to pay his duty to his lady, 
and the porter believed it to be the occupant of each of 
the sacks which he had three times striven to make away 
with. “Ah! villain Hunchback!” he exclaimed, “here 
thou art before me again!” and seizing him with all his 
creat strength, he hoisted him upon his shoulders and bore 
him off. “Three times you have made me return,” he 
shouted, “and yet you are at it again. This time we shall 
see who has the best of it!” oe 

In vain the poor, struggling Hunchback tried to say that 
he was the chief guest at the palace, that he was visiting 
the Princess, that he had never seen the porter before ; and 
in vain, too, endeavoured to bribe him to set him free. He 
was borne along the bridge and flung into the river. Then 
the porter returned to the palace, half fearing that he 
would have to make yet another journey. Arrived there. 
he was relieved to find his burden no longer awaiting him, 
but instead the Princess, who, handing him twenty ducats. 
said, “I do not think he will return again. Fare you well.’ 

“He has returned times enough,” said the porter. “ Just 
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‘now I overtook him coming in at the gate, and in spite of 
all his promises and Biibes I carried him off and pitched 
him into the river. So I think I have earned my wages 
well, making four such journeys as those.” 

Upon hearing this the Princess Galierina and the Donna 
Spira rejoiced greatly that the cunning of the Hunchback 
had at last been outwitted. They gave liberal presents to 
the porter, and promised to say nothing about his blunder, 
whilst life in the palace became gay and mirthful, un- 
troubled by the presence of the unwelcome guest. In due 
season the Duke of Milesi approached the beautiful Prin- 
cess and sought her hand on the score of his honourable 
record in tournaments and the field 5 and thus was her 


childish error happily retrieved, 


A STORY BY SER GIORNATE DI MESSER 
SEBASTIANO ERIZZO OF VENICE 


THE COURAGEOUS LADY ARSINOE 


HILE Nicocles the Tyrant was ruling Sicyon, and 

making intolerable the lives of its citizens by his 
harsh exactions, two brave men were there who resolved ~ 
to free the city of its oppressor. After much debating and 
consideration they resolved that the death alone of the 
Tyrant would effect any amelioration in the condition of 
the people. Hence they laid careful plans, and arranged 
to await the coming of Nicocles in a certain retired glade 
of the palace gardens. 

Then, suddenly, one of the conspirators, seized with a 
panic, refused to go on further in the matter; and, lest 
vengeance should be taken upon him, he hastened to the 
palace and betrayed the plot to Nicocles himself. To pro- 
tect himself he made out that he had consented to the plot 
in the first instance only in order that he might get the 
evil-minded conspirator into his power, and so save 
Nicocles from his peril. The Tyrant, hearing this, ac- 
cepted it fully, and ordered a band of guards to go at once 
to the house of Timocrates and arrest him. He was seized 
and carried before Nicocles, who taunted him with his 
betrayal, the ill success of his plans, and the punishment 
and tortures in store for him. He then ordered his captive 
to be thrust into one of the worst and most loathsome 
dungeons pending his good pleasure. 

Imprisoned there in damp and darkness, the citizen 
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Timocrates collected his thoughts and prepared to meet 
his doom. He assured himself that he had known, on 
undertaking the task, the peril he incurred; that to have 
succeeded would have won him the fame of a patriot 
who rid his countrymen of a tyrant, and that to have failed 
was to die the painful death of a traitor. The thing that 
distressed him most was the anguish of his beloved wife at 
his loss, and the one feeling of bitterness which he indulged 
was against his fellow-citizen and companion who had 
played him false. 

It was the custom that criminals condemned to death 
should suffer at night, when their cries from the massive 
dungeons would not be heard by passers-by; and soon the 
tidings spread that Timocrates the traitor was to die on 
the following night. His sad wife, Arsinoé, hearing the 
dread news, fainted with horror; but, soon coming to her- 
self, resolved, if possible, to save him and, if need be, to 
suffer in his stead. She knew well the uselessness of 
making any plea to Nicocles, for never had the Tyrant 
been known to show mercy to those within his power. So 
she devised another plan. 

As twilight approached on the evening when her beloved 
husband was to die, she dressed herself with care, hid 
her beautiful face with a thick veil, and covering her robes — 
completely with a dark cloak, set forth to the castle. On 
reaching the gate she implored the guard to permit her to 
see her husband for a few moments for the last time. His 
heart was moved by her tears and her passionate entreaties, 
and consulting with his fellows, the rough soldier admitted 
her for a last farewell. 

Entering the appalling cell where her dear husband lay, 
she threw aside all signs of tears and weakness, and pleaded 
and reasoned with him until at length he consented to do 
as she wished. She then arrayed him in her own outer 
garments, and swathed his head and face in the veil, throw- 
ing the dark cloak over all. Embracing him fervently, she 
charged him to walk with bowed head and weeping mien 
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as she had entered, and quietly took his pie on the damp 
eround., 

The guards seeing the RS cessed ficure of the weeping 
wife, as they thought, allowed Timocrates to pass through 
with no interference, and soon he had escaped out of the 
city. At the appointed hour, when the executioner and 
his assistants entered the cell to seize with rough hands 
their victim, to their amazement it was no Timocrates they 
found, but the beautiful, shrinking woman who had taken 
his place. Astounded and perplexed, they dragged her 
into the presence of Nicocles himself, who thundered at 
her infuriated questions and threats. Assuming an even 
more helpless terror than she felt, she again and again 
burst into tears and sobs as she tried to answer him. At 
length he seemed moved himself at her fear and misery 
and, attempting gentleness, said : 

“Be not so much alarmed, lady. What is it you fear? 
Tell me your real motive in braving my power, deceiving 
my guards, and rescuing my prisoner.” 

“ Sir,’ she replied, “I had no other motive than to save 
my beloved husband from a cruel death. I would hazard 
anything, even life itself, for his sake. When I heard of 
his capture and his doom I resolved to brave everything to 
rescue him, and willingly to offer myself in his place. Yet, 
my lord, I trust you will not exact my poor life in return 
for his. You can have no law against my devotion, nor 
any reason to fear that my husband’s liberty will be turned 
against yourself.” 

The beauty and tender pleading of Arsinoé so influenced 
Nicocles, unused as he was to show mercy or clemency, 
that in her presence his indignation and fury died away. 
He admitted that her love for her husband justified her 
conduct, and dismissed her uninjured from his presence. 

But whilst extending his pardon to her, he savagely 
refused to overlook the weakness of the guards which had 
made the success of her plan possible. Against them, one 
and all, his wrath raged like fire. “Seize me those caitifi 
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villains!” he cried; “false to their trust, they permitted 
access to their Brisorier - heedless of their duty, they saw 
him walk out amidst them. They shall suffer instead of 
him. Away with them, every one!” This angry injunc- 
tion was carried out by the mercenaries who supplemented 
the native guards, and the unfortunate soldiers paid with 
their lives for their tenderness of heart. 
: 3 Arsinoé, hearing at length tidings of her husband, oe 
© guised herself as a Merchant and took ship to follow him, 
reaching his side after many months, and then settling 
down, far from the sway of Nicocles, to a peaceful and 
happy retirement. 


SCANIO MORI DA CENO was a native of Mantua 
and a soldier—a gentleman adventurer—fighting in 
Hungary for the Emperor Maximilian against the Turks, 
and also in the service of the Doge of Venice. Like the 
Elizabethan courtiers of our own country, he seems to 
have cultivated the art of literature from love of it. His 
stories were each dedicated to some prince of the noble 
houses of Gonzaga or Medici in a sonnet or a madrigal. 
He died in the later years of the sixteenth century. 


THE FRUITLESS PARDON 


URING the lifetime of Luigi Gonzaga, Lord of Castel . 
Geoffredo of distinguished memory, there lived two 
notorious robbers whose daring and ingenuity prevented 
their capture, although the number and variety of their 
depredations had incensed all peace-loving and honest 
citizens against them. They were brothers, natives of 
Cremona, and had by their manner of life brought dis- 
honour upon a family hitherto widely esteemed. At length 
they were caught in some theft-especially audacious, flung 
into prison, and condemned to death. Without waiting 
for any application of the torture the two criminals recog- 
nized that their fate was settled and confessed their guilt. 
It was to the gratification of nearly all the Cremonese 
and the inhabitants of the surrounding villages that the 
tidings were made known of the capture of the trouble- 
some brigands. But there was yet alive of their house an 
uncle, Messer Pietro, a man of means who, greatly as he 
detested his kinsmen’s manner of life, hated that relatives 
of his should be hanged. He was a man well advanced in 
years and generally wont to persist in any course which 
108 
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he had once cared to adopt. Having resolved to avert 
this threatened disgrace to the honour of his family, he 
lined his pockets with ducats and proceeded to the Court 
of Justice. 

In spite of paving his way with gifts through all the 
lower ranks of the officers of the law, the nearer he 
approached the supreme seat the less hopeful of a reprieve 
he became. For the Duke Luigi Gonzaga had a grave 
detestation of rascals, and was strongly determined to put 
down theft and violence throughout his dominions. Hence 
he turned a deaf ear to all Messer Pietro’s entreaties, and 
declared that the sentence to which he had put his hand 
and seal should certainly be carried out. ‘The more so as 
it was so richly deserved, and only by some such exhibition 
of authority and retribution could the evil example of the 
highwaymen be weakened. In vain the old man gave 
himself up to tears and groans; the Duke held firm to his 
purpose. 

Messer Pietro, however, was determined to leave no 
chance untried during the period that was to elapse before 
the execution, and so persistently waylaid the Duke in his 
sessions, his amusements, and his audiences that his lord- 
ship wearied of the sight of the old bent figure and the 
pleading eyes. To avoid him and other troublesome peti- 
tioners, Duke Luigi summoned his train and rode away to 
Goito, to his hunting grounds, where also Duke Fred- 
erick II was wont to amuse himself. 

He joined the royal party and was very graciously 
received by Frederick, who affected interest in all matters 
of government no less than in the arts and sciences, in 
which he was proficient. Just as Duke Luigi Gonzaga 
was feeling refreshed and had forgotten the cares of his 

seat of justice there appeared before him the unwelcome 
figure of Messer Pietro. Once again, with the same hum- 


ble gestures and in the same pleading tones, he made his 


petition for the reprieve of his unworthy nephews. Once 
again, too, he had overcome the hindrances interposed by 
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courtiers and officials with heavy bribes; and these now 
stood around awaiting the reception the old man would 
have. Softened by his gifts and mischievously indifferent 
to the welfare of the State, some began to whisper that it © 
-was a sad pity. Others, going farther, ventured to say 
that two fine young fellows should not be condemned to 
death on their first capture. Still others recalled the 
valour of one or the other when serving in the regiments 
of the Duke, and protested that such ignominious deaths 
were not for those who had proved themselves capable 
soldiers. 

These murmurs reached the Duke’s ears, and with them 
the courtiers’ praise of his humanity, his recognition of 
good service, his power of discrimination, and so on, until 
he began to doubt whether such severity were really the 
fitting punishment in this case. So that when a privileged 
courtier approached him and suggested the remission of 
the punishment for a considerable fine, the Duke, being 
weary of the whole matter, gave in, and affixing his signa- 
ture and seal, sent the pardon to the judge of the district. 
At last Messer Pietro was silenced and satisfied, and would 
willingly have withdrawn from the court and made his 
journey at once to Mantua with his nephews’ pardon. 

But he was seized with an acute fever and could not stir 
from his bed. So there he was, possessor of the precious 
document which in two days’ time would be but so much 
waste paper. Added to this he had distributed and spent 
nearly the last of his ducats. However, the same courtier 
who had procured the pardon consented, in consideration 
of a further gift, to send the missive by one of the speedi- 
est scouts in attendance at court. Him he hired, and 
charged him torace to Mantua without delay and give the 
packet to the judge. As he set forth Messer Pietro 
resigned himself to suffer with what patience he could, 
feeling doubtful whether he would live to receive his 
nephews’ thanks for their release or to give them any part- 
ing advice. . 
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The messenger belied not his reputation, but sped to 
Mantua, presented himself at the city gates, insisted that 
he was in the Duke’s service and must enter, and was given 
a pass to Castel Geoffredo. Making his way across the city | 
to the judge’s house, he had to cross the great central 
square, and there, although it was early morning, there was 
assembled a large concourse of people. They had come 
out to witness the execution of two notorious robbers ; 
and much impressed with the fragments of discourse he 
heard in the square, the messenger paused to witness the 
carrying out of a just sentence upon these disturbers of 
the peace. His ducal livery won him the respect of the 
crowd, and soon he stood near the scaffold and within 
Bearing of the chaplain’s voice. 

vhen the dread office was over, which it quickly was, 
he proceeded to the judge’s s house oma demanded to place 
his packet within that functionary’s keeping without delay, 
expecting fully to be specially commended for his expedi- 
tion. On opening the letter and glancing at the contents, 
the judge uttered an exclamation of surprise, and then 
questioned the runner as to how and when exactly he had 
arrived in the city. 

“Dolt, blunderhead!’ he exclaimed; “ when did you set 
out from Goito?” 

“One hour before midnight, please your lordship. At 
least I had my orders at that time, and set out within an 
hour afterwards.” 

“You did, did you?” thundered the judge. “Where 
else did you stop?” : 

“Stop, your lordship? I ran every mile of the way. I 
never stopped at all, please your lordship, except within 
the city just now to see two robbers executed.” 

“Ah! idle villain!” said the judge. “Do you know that 
you have been the death of both of them? What if you 
should lose your head for this delay ?” 

“But, my lord,’ pleaded the runner, much dismayed that 
instead of having commendation for his speed, he seemed 
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to be in peril of losing his life; “indeed, I never stopped 
on the way, and I knew I was herein excellent time. And 
when I saw that business in the square I knew your lord- 
ship could not attend to me for the moment, and when it 
was over I came on directly, as your lordship sees.” 

“Sirrah!” said the judge, “it was a matter of life and 
death, and you dawdled on the way in the public square. | 
have a mind to make a public example of you!” 

“My lord, my lord,” cried the wretched man, “I knew 
nothing of what I was bringing. Had I known I would 
not hive waited one instant.” 

“Well, there now,” replied the judge, “that does some- 
what alter the aspect of the case. It may turn out to be 
Messer Pietro’s own fault, after all.” 

“Please your lordship,” hurriedly cried the man, “he is 


lying very ill, and will most likely be dead before I get 
back, so he will never know.” 


And thus it turned out. 

Then the judge wrote a careful account of the whole 
matter to Duke Luigi Gonzaga, regretting that he had not 
been able to comply with His Excellency’s commands, and 
venturing to add that he believed the sufferers to have been 
in no way deserving of pardon. 

With this the Duke cordially agreed, and was glad not 
to have to regret his clemency. 


GRASSO LEGNAIUOLO: THE CHANGED 
EBONY-CARVER 


(AUTHOR UNKNOWN) 


BOUT the year 1409 a company of young Floren- 
tines had met together at the house of their friend, 
Tommaso di Pecori, to sup and enjoy pleasant conversa- 
tion together. This Tommaso was an extremely merry 
and good-natured man, and no one could be dull in his 
society. When supper was over the party drew their 
chairs round the fire and prepared for an evening’s mirth- 
ful talk. Soon one of the guests commented upon the 
absence of an esteemed member, observing, “ What can be 
the reason that we have not the company of Manetto 
Ammanotini here to-night?” Now this Manetto was a 
carver in ivory, with a shop in the Piazza San Giovanni, and 
was considered a very skilful artist. He was of a comfort- 
able and easy-going disposition ; indeed, his portly bearing 
had won for him the name of ‘‘ Grasso” (Fat), and his 
reputation for laughing good-nature even exceeded that 
for artistic power. “4 
Several talkers joined in regretting the absence of 
Grasso, and presently became so much in earnest that. 
they wished to punish him for thus neglecting the 
assembly, and “to teach him better manners in future.” 
They cast round for some good trick to play him, for the 
Florentines were ever lovers of practical jokes, and pre- 
sently an ingenious suggestion came from a certain Philip 


Brunellesco. Said he, “I believe we should have no diff- 


culty in persuading him that he has been metamorphosed, 
8 113 
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and that would give us something to laugh at for years to 
come. 

“ Nay, that is impossible,” they all exclaimed. 

“TI say not,” returned Philip; “Listen to my jem 
and join in it, and you will see us carry it out success- 
fully.” 

When Philip Brunellesco had explained his idea all the 
party joyfully fell in with it, and agreed to convince the 
ainiable Grasso that he was changed into Matteo, a mem- 
ber of the company. The next night was to see the 
beginning of the plot. 

Philip, as being on very familiar terms with Grasso, 
was to visit him in the evening just as he was closing his 
shop, and was shortly afterwards to be hastily summoned 
away. This he did, and after some little talk a lad came 
running, saying that “ Messer Brunellesco must come at 
once; his mother has had an accident, and i8 very 
ill.” Assuming an air of alarm and anxiety, Philip 
hastened away, his friend Grasso expressing sympathy 
and offering to accompany him. Philip, a little con- 
science-stricken, thanked him, saying, “Not now; but 
should I need you I will certainly send for you,” and 
hurried away. 

Pretending to,hasten homeward, Philip went by round. 
about ways back to Grasso’s house, he having, in his 
sociable desire for company, left it, and after wandering 
about the market-place a little, found some pleasant friend. 
in an inn. Philip, half relenting about his joke, pickec 
the lock of his friend’s door, entered the shop, and barre 
up for the night. When, towards midnight, Grasso re 
turned, to his amazement he could not get in. His mothe 
lived with him, but she had that morning gone out to hi 
little country place at Poleressa and was not to return fe 
a day or two, Puzzling himself as to his too effectiv 
locking of the door, Grasso thought that perhaps h: 
mother had returned, and shouted, “Open the door!” A 
length a voice, just like his own, sleepily answered hin 
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“Who is there?” and Grasso, much startled, replied, “ It is 
7; let mem!” 

The voice said, “ Now, Matteo, please go away. I am 
in great anxiety about a friend of mine; for while I was 
talking to him in my shop he was suddenly fetched home 
because his mother had had an accident.” Then the voice 
could be heard grumbling and complaining in exactly 
Grasso’s own rumbling, good-natured tones, as though he 
were talking to his mother. Much perplexed, Grasso went 
down the steps and looked up at the familiar windows of 
his house. Just then, as had been carefully arranged, 
Donatello the sculptor came by. “Ah! Matteo. Good 
night! I was going to call on our friend Grasso, but it is 
too late.” This still further bewildered Grasso: to hear him- 
self addressed by an intimate acquaintance as “ Matteo,” 
and not recognized just outside his own house, made him 


wonder if he was dreaming. He walked away into the 


Piazza San Giovanni, saying to himself, “I will stay here 
till somebody comes along who knows who I really 


mam!” 


Seated on the stone bench in the corner of the wall, he 
saw three men coming along. As they neared him he 
recognized a police officer and a bailiff, to whom the third 
said, as he saw Grasso in the shadow, “ That is my man; 
that is Matteo! I have waited long enough for my debt. 


Take him!” The officers laid hands upon him, and in 
vain he protested, “I am Manetto Ammanotini, ‘Grasso’ 
the carver. I am not Matteo!” The pretended ereditor 


exclaimed, “ What! you not Matteo? Asif I did not know 
my debtor only too well! Off with him! unless, indeed, 
he can pay me my money here and now!” 

At the prison his name was entered in the jail-book as 
“Matteo,” and he was sent into the general room with 
other detained prisoners, many of whom hailed him with, 
* Tallog, faasteo |= Good night, Matteo!” Poor Grasse 
began to think that he must have undergone some strange 
transformation; and when some of the prisoners said, 
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“Come and have supper with us, and put off thinking of 
your case till to-morrow!” he gratefully accepted. Supper 
over, they prepared for rest, one of them saying, “ Now, 
Matteo, make yourself as comfortable as you can, and if, 
to-morrow, you can pay, well and good. If not, you must 
send home for some bedclothes.” Grasso thanked him 
and lay down, pensively reflecting upon what would be- 
come of him if he had really become Matteo. “ This, I 
fear, must be the case,” he meditated; “there seem so 
many proofs of it!” 

After a sleepless night he arose, and stood by a small 
grated window in the hope that some one passing by might 
know him. As chance would have it, there approached 
one Giovanni Rucellai, one of the supper party when the 
plot was first devised. Grasso was much comforted, for it 
happened that he had been just employed in carving some 
decorations for a table ordered by Giovanni, who desired 
to make a gift to a lady, and only a few days before he 
had been in Grasso’s shop charging him to get on with the 
work without delay. Giovanni paused to enter a shop 
opposite the prison grating, and Grasso attracted his atten- 
tion and nodded and smiled to him. Giovanni looked at 
him as though he had never seen him before; so that in 
much distress poor Grasso called out, “ Pray, Ser Giovanni. 
do you happen to know a certain Manetto Ammanotini 
otherwise ‘Grasso, who lives behind San Giovanni and 
does inlaid work ?” | 

“Know him? Know Grasso?” exclaimed Rucellai; “o 
course I do! as well as I know any one in Florence. He 
is an esteemed friend of mine.” More than ever distressed 
the poor prisoner gasped; and Giovanni went on, “I an 
just on my way to him about a piece of work he has 11 
hand for me.” 

“Then,” said Grasso, “I wish you would kindly tel 
him that a particular friend of his has been taken int 
custody, and would be glad to exchange a word wit 
him.” 
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“Why, of course I will,” returned Giovanni, and strode 
away. Grasso, standing gazing out of the window, re- 
flected ruefully, “ Why, of course I must be Matteo; every- 
thing points to it! And has he become me? I am arrested 
for him! What can have happened to him instead of 
me?” The hours passed, and yet no one came, though 
Grasso had hoped that his message would have brought 
some one. As the day wore on towards evening other 
prisoners were brought in, amongst them being a certain 


_ judge, arrested for debt. He was unacquainted with 


Grasso, but struck with his forlorn appearance, and think- 
ing him to be an unhappy debtor, he tried to encourage 
him with, “Why, Matteo, you look as melancholy as 
though you were to be executed to-morrow! Come, you 
must not despair; send for some of your relatives or 
friends, and try to settle matters. Don’t fret yourself to 
death !” 

Hearing himself thus consolingly addressed, Grasso 
resolved to confide some of his perplexities to his sym- 
pathizer. “Do not imagine, my dear sir,’ said he, “that a 
mere trivial debt it is which causes me to despair. Alas! 
it is far worse.” And he told the story of his experiences 
during the last twenty-four hours, asking if his hearer’s 
studies enabled. him to speak with certainty as to the 
possibility of one person being changed into another. His 
real anxiety and the sincerity of his manner so moved the 
judge that he decided that the man was either insane or 
the dupe of some trick. So, desirous to comfort, he replied 
that he had heard of many persons being thus changed. 
“Then, tell me,” said Grasso, “if I am become Matteo, who 
is Matteo now?” The judge replied, “ He, of course, is 
Grasso,’—“ Well,” returned the unhappy man, “I should 
much like to see him, in order to put this matter to 
rights,” 

They continued in friendly conversation until about sun- 
set, when two of Matteo’s brothers appeared, asking of the 
prison registrar if a brother of theirs, named Matteo, was 
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confined there for debt, and for what amount. The 
registrar replied that there was, and named the amount of 
the debt. ‘“ Well,” said the brothers, “we want to see him 
immediately, and fix upon some method of payment.” On 
being confronted with Grasso, the eldest exclaimed, “ Ah, 
Matteo! and has all the advice we have given you gone 
for nothing? How often have we warned you of your ex- 
travagance! Iassure youthat were it not for our mother’s 
sake we would leave you here to pay the penalty. Avs it 
is, we have determined to give you one more trial and pay 
the amount, but if you ever repeat the offence we will 
trouble ourselves no more.” 

Feeling it useless to protest, Grasso replied with much 
humility, promising faithfully to abandon all his old ex- 
travagances and never again to bring disgrace upon his 
friends. They then withdrew to make the necessary 
arrangements, and Grasso, returning to his consoler, the 
judge, said, “ Well, this is strange indeed! Matteo’s two 
brothers have just been, and they promise to get me 
released this evening. But,’ he continued, very much 
puzzled, “when they get me out, where will they take 
me?” ; 

The judge replied, “ Perhaps they will take you home.” 

“But,” said Grasso, “since I am become Matteo, Ze must 
have become Grasso surely, and is happily at home with 
my mother!” 

“Then I should advise you to accompany your brothers 
wherever they go,” said his friend. 

Towards evening the two brothers appeared, still keep- 
ing up the joke and pretending that they had arranged 
Matteo’s debts. ‘The jailer, appearing in the large court- 
yard, said, “ Which of you is Matteo?” 

Poor Grasso stepped forward, saying, “I am he”; and 
the jailer went on, “Your brothers have settled your debt 
you are free,’ at the same time opening the prison door 
Grasso and the brothers passed out, and made their way 
across the city to Santa Felicita. Arrived at home, they 
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took Grasso into a room where was a good fire and a meal 
spread, and charged him to stay there quietly till supper 
time. ; 

Determining to lengthen out the joke still further, the 
brothers then visited a priest, explaining that they came in 
' confidence to ask his help with their poor brother. “We 
are three brothers,” they said, “and yesterday one of us, 

Matteo, was arrested for debt. This so greatly worried 
him that it affected his mind, and he is possessed of a 
delusion. He is convinced that he has become a certain 
Grasso, a carver in ebony,.who has a shop at Santa 
Reparata, and there seems no way of getting it out of his 
head. We have brought him from prison and are guard- 
ing him at home, lest he should publish his folly. We are 
come to beg you to visit him and to try to reason him out 
of his absurd idea.” 

The priest kindly consented to accompany them home, 
and greeted the wretched Grasso with, “Good evening, 
Matteo; I trust you are well.” 

“Good evening,” replied Grasso; “for whom are you 
looking ?” 

The priest answered, “I am come to sit with you a little 
while,” and, seating himself, he continued: “Come, sit 
down by me, Matteo. I was much grieved to hear of your 
arrest, and especially that you have taken it so to heart. 
They tell me you have got it into your head that you are 

no longer Matteo, but a certain fellow named Grasso the 

carver, who keeps a shop at Santa Reparata. Now I do 
entreat you to dismiss such whims entirely, and attend to 
your business like other people. Otherwise people will 
think you have lost your senses and give you no credit 
for any attempt you may make to avoid debts in 
future.” 

Grasso, touched by the kindly way in which he spoke, 
declared that he should be glad to follow his counsels, and 
so from that hour he would dismiss from his mind any idea 
of being other than Matteo. “But,” he concluded, “I 
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should like an interview with the real Grasso if I am not 
he.” —“ What!” said the priest; “then you still believe 
that? Were you to insist upon speaking to Grasso it 
would merely indulge your folly and proclaim it to all the 
world.” 

So the poor man gave way, and the priest took his 
leave. | 

Meanwhile Philip Brunellesco had visited the brothers, 
and presented them with a draught, saying, “ Take care to 
give him this to drink to-night at supper. It will throw 
him into a profound slumber, so that nothing could awake 
him for six hours at least. I will return presently, and we 
will finish the joke.” 

So the brothers sat down with the poor victim to supper, 
and managed to mix the draught with his wine, so that he 
drank it all. After the feast Grasso, sitting by the fire, 
began to feel so sleepy that he could hardly keep his eyes 
open. The brothers, rather amused, said, “Why, Matteo, 
you are very dull! You are almost asleep.” 

“True,” replied Grasso, “I am; I never was so sleepy in 
my life, and, indeed, it is no wonder, for last night I hardly 
closed my eyes. Pray let me go to bed.” No sooner had 
he lain down than he fell into a profound slumber and 
snored heavily. 

Presently Philip and three of his companions appeared, 
and between them they lifted Grasso, laid him upon a 
litter, and carried him to his own house. There they 
placed him gently on his bed, and arranged everything in 
its wonted order, leaving him sleeping heavily alone in the 
house, for his mother had not yet returned. They then 
went into his workshop, and moved all his instruments and 
tools, and put them in different places and positions. Saws, 
hammers, planes, rules, hatchets, were all confusedly laid 
about and everything disturbed, and in this state they 
locked up the shop. Grasso slept the whole night, anc 
awoke late the next morning. Rushing to the window 
he tried to collect his scattered thoughts. He felt th 
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greatest astonishment at finding himself again in his own 
house. 

With satisfaction he hastened to take down the key from 
its accustomed place, and entered his workshop. “ Mercy 
on us!” he exclaimed. “ What a sight is here!” And he 
began distractedly to arrange his things in something like 
order. At this moment there entered one of Matteo’s 
brothers, pretending not to know Grasso, and saying, 
“Good day, master.” Poor Grasso, who knew him for his 
companion of supper-time, grew very red and said, “ Good 
day ; pray whom are you seeking?” 

“TI will tell you,” was the reply, “we have a brother 
named Matteo, and lately he has had an odd delusion that 
he is no longer Matteo, but the master of this shop, a man 
named Grasso. We have done everything we could, and 
have asked the advice of a priest. He induced him to 
give up his foolish notion, and last night he fell into 
a great slumber after becoming quite reasonable. But 
this morning he has gone off, and we can get no tidings 
of him.” 

Grasso seemed much bothered at this account, and said, 
“Why disturb me with your affairs? I know nothing of 
ar) this. lattes has not been here; if he said he was f, 
he was guilty of falsehood, and if I meet with him I shall 
tell him so.” Then, seizing his cloak, he left them in great 
anger, and afterwards, locking up his shop, went towards 
Santa Reparata complaining bitterly the whole way. By 
chance he met a youth whom he knew, who was a mosaic 
worker under Maestro Pellegrino of Terma. He had for 
some time been settled in Hungary, where he had pros- 
pered exceedingly, and was now returned to Florence to 
carry out numerous important errands. He had often 
tried to persuade Grasso to return with him, and this 
Grasso remembered. MHastening towards him, he ex- 
claimed, “ You have more than once asked me to go with 
you to Hungary, but now I shall be glad to come. Only 
I must start at once.” His friend fell in with his eagerness, 
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and Grasso started almost that moment for Bologna, leav- 
ing a letter for his mother, asking her to take charge of his 
property until his return. His affairs prospered exceed- 
ingly, and in later years, on his occasional visits to Florence, 
he delighted to describe to his friends the mysterious ad- 
ventures which had led to his leaving the city. 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS 
(CAPACELLI) 


N the beautiful Italian city of Verona there lived the 
young cavalier Roderigo, of noble birth, high fortune, 
and with many friends. He was not a pleasure-loving 
youth, and indeed showed some love for worthy things and 
dignified pursuits. But he was subject to fits of dissatis- 
faction and depression, in which the time slipped away 
purposelessly, and he cared not at all for either study or 
recreation. Aware of the foolishness of giving way to 
these moods, he used to try to reason sternly with himself. 
“Why am I so weary, so uninterested in everything alike? 
I see others‘eager, active, full of energy and enjoyment, 
while I am merely bored and empty. I could cry in the 
theatre ; the conversazione annoys me; the dance and the 
hunt both are without pleasure. Since the company of 
others and the intercourse of work and amusement are no 
satisfaction to me, I will go right away and live in solitude.” 
So on a fine morning in May behold him giving the last 
orders to his attendants in his home in Verona, and setting 
off for his country house amongst the hills. At first this 
change seemed to have lifted off the weight of gloom from 
his mind, and in his relief he decided to adopt a method 
of life which should fill all his time and leave no oppor- 
tunity for idle melancholy and vain regrets. Certain hours, 
therefore, he set aside rigorously for study, for regular 
religious exercises, for hunting, and for quiet enjoyment of 
the country. So interesting he found his experiment, that 
at first he dreaded being interrupted by visitors; but none 
cared to disturb his quietness, and he was able to carry out 
his scheme of oe ietely. 
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In a few weeks’ time he was conscious of something of 
the old discontented feeling, and day by day it became 
more marked until, just as before, he had no pleasure in 
anything that he did. One day when he had been quite 
unable to make any progress in his work, and could not 
endure the idea of going to the hunt in the afternoon, he 
flung himself on his knees and cried,“ O merciful heavens! 
show me wherein true happiness consists!” Presently it — 
seemed to him that he heard a low whisper, “ Go forth and 
seek, and you shall find it.”. Much cheered, and with the 
burden of discontent lifted from his mind, he went out, 
walking slowly and watching the pleasant green verdure 
of spring on trees and shrubs. Becoming more cheerful 
as he walked he soon felt his heart glad within him, and 
admired and loved all the growing things he saw. The 
afternoon passed away and the stillness of evening came 
on as the sun sank to rest, but still he walked on wrapt in 
pleasing thought. 

The whisper he had heard as he knelt carried such 
certainty into his mind that he had no thought of turning 
back until he had found what he sought. So that when 
darkness succeeded twilight he was still pursuing the rough 
road amongst the rocks. Suddenly from amongst some 
huge scattered boulders which loomed up on one side of 
him he heard distressing cries. ‘They were so full of pain 
and misery that they struck terror into his heart, but he 
at once turned towards the rocks to find what caused the 
lamentable wails. In the dim light he presently beheld, 
cowering under a huge sloping stone, some human figures, 
and drawing near saw a man stretched upon some bracken, 
with only a few rags to cover him, and beside him, equally 
ill-clad, four little boys, crying and wringing their hands as 
if their hearts would break. Sometimes they would fling 
themselves upon the man and kiss him, and then cry more 
hopelessly than before. 

The noise made by Roderigo in approaching caused 
them to look up, but neither the man nor the children 
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showed any signs of alarm or even of interest. The man 
was in such evil case that he might well feel that he had 
nothing else to fear, and the boys were too much absorbed 
in their misery to heed the stranger. Roderigo hastened 
to the sufferers side, asking what he could do, and 
promising to return quickly with help. 

“There is no help for me,” said the poor man. “ Famine 
has done its work. But I beg you to save and protect 
these lads. That one,’ he gasped, pointing feebly to the 
youngest of them, “is the image of his dear mother, and 
I have had courage to endure, thus far, because his face 
recalled hers to me continually. I could die happy if I 
could feel that they would be preserved from my wretched 
fate.” 

Roderigo’s heart was full of pity, and he thought to 
himself, “ Though my eyes are full of tears at the sight of 
so much misery, yet my heart is easier than it ever was in 
the gay scenes of old.” Then to the dying man he said, 
Seeere Courdce, my friend, you need not die, And, dear 
children, dry your tears: bear up a little longer, and I will 
return.” Then Roderigo hastened back to his villa, to find 
his servants anxious at his long delay and just about to 
go in search of him. He interrupted their glad welcome 
to charge them to prepare his carriage and quantities of 
food and clothing, and even helped them himself to get the 
provisions selected and packed. Two large chests of gar- 
ments, food, wine, and medicine were borne by several 
porters, who followed Roderigo in his carriage to the spot 
where he had left the wretched sufferer and the lads. With 
him in the vehicle he took a favourite attendant. 

When Koderigo mentioned the place whither they were 
bound this man observed, “I know the place perfectly well. 
There is a family of poor people living among the rocks. 
I have occasionally given my mite to help them.”—* You 
have?” exclaimed his master. “ You have assisted them ? 
and I did nothing! Benedict, you make me ashamed for 
my name and my wealth. You have been before me in 
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doing good, but you shall help me in future to make up for 
my past negligence. We will go together. We will make 
many a drooping heart sing for joy! Life is yet worth 
something. I feel as if J might yet be happy !” 

On reaches the spot Benedict at once assisted his mas- : 
ter to clothe ne shivering lads and to give some comfort — 
to the dying man. Phen they began to distribute the 
food, and were much touched to see that the four boys, 
when presented with some, at once offered it to their father 
and tried to induce him to taste it. When at last they had 
eaten a good meal and were much strengthened and re- 
freshed, they were loud in their thanks to Roderigo for his — 
bounty. This so moved him that he was conscious of 
feeling a happiness he had never before known. 

He then gave instructions that they should be moved to 
a comfortable shelter near his villa, and that the invalid 
should have all necessary care and attention. In examin- 
ing into the sufferer’s affairs, he found that he had been 
the victim of misfortune and had not deserved his unhappy 
fate. A lawsuit, brought out of malice, first reduced him 
to poverty ; and his health breaking down under the strain, 
he was unable to earn anything wherewith to keep a home 
for his children. His benefactor determined to get his 
wrongs redressed if possible, and enabled him to have a 
new trial, in which his persecutor was exposed and his own 
cood name restored. The pains and trouble taken by 
Roderigo in the matter gave him such new and complete 
satisfaction that he resolved to give himself up to doing 
gsood and seeking out cases of misfortune that he might 
relieve them. So he spent the years of a long and happy 
life. 


THE DOCFOR AND: THE ASS 
(CARLO Lopoti) : 


CERTAIN Sammarinista, professor of law and a 

doctor, who belonged to the ancient family of Mal- 
vasia, was one day leisurely journeying from the city to 
try a cause in a provincial court. As he drew near to the 
river, which he hoped to cross by the ford at low water, he 
came up with two persons who seemed to be having a 
heated argument. 

Upon inquiring into the matter he found that one of 
them, Tizio, had carried the other, Sempronio, over the 
water on his shoulders; the condition being that on their 
return the bearer was to be carried back. They had now 
reached the: river on their way home, and Sempronio 
refused to carry out his share of the bargain. The doctor, 
hearing the cause of strife thus explained, delivered his 
opinion that “he who had borne his friend should now by 
his friend be carried”; and added thereto some persuasion 
and much argument based upon the apparent robustness 
of the shirker. In spite; however, of all his eloquence 
Sempronio remained obstinate, and would not listen to 
either reasoning or appeals. 

Then Sammarinista resolved to try the force of a few hard 
words. Raising his hand and adopting a position of com- 
mand, he cried in a voice of thunder, “O! perjured villain, 
wilt thou wait till the great Hugo Grotius pulls off thy 
shoes ; till the Lord Baron Puffendorff sets thy friend on 
thy shoulders; and the Duke of Cumberland pushes thee 
into the water?” At those appalling names the rascal 
was no longer proof against the doctor’s appeal, but, 
mounting Tizio upon his shoulders, took to the river, and 
made his way across it as fast as he could. * 
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The lawyer then pursued his journey with some com- 
placency. What one method could not accomplish, 
another could: so he rode on, feeling able to cope with 
any difficulty. Some days later, his cause being deter- 
mined, he was taking his way back, and on reaching the 
ford found that his ass showed some reluctance to take 
to the water. Indeed, more than this, he audibly remon- 
strated, being apparently descended from the historical 
animals of old who could speak as well as bear burdens. 

“What is the matter?” said the doctor. ‘“ Dost thom 
wish to drink ?” 

“T want no drink,” replied the beast. 

“Then,” said the doctor, resolved upon being reasonable 
and maintaining his composure, “get thee along!” 

“ But,” remonstrated the ass, “how can you expect such 
a thing? Only just a day or two ago, here on this spot, 
you decided that he who carried the other over ought to 
be carried back. Do you think I did not hear you? or 
that I have no word to say on the subject? So dismount, 
cood master, I will carry you no further, and for once you 
shall take your turn and carry me.’ 

Much surprised and annoyed at the turn of affairs, the 
doctor proceeded to chastise the ass: but no amount of 
beating made any impression on his firm resolve not to 
bear his master across the ford. Meanwhile the tide was 
rising, and the lawyer saw with some anxiety that soon 
there would be a considerable flood to cross. Added to 
this the arguments of the ass, delivered between the blows 
he received, were weighty and unanswerable. The non- 
plussed master pointed out the impropriety of the conduct 
and the difference between the ass and himself. But to 
this came the retort that in his ancestry the ass had 
probably as many illustrious doctors and lawyers as his 
master. 

With the evening approaching Sammarinista felt that 
perhaps he had better yield and endeavour to carry his 
beast across. So looking round to see that no one was 
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‘observing them he alighted and began te take off his 
outer clothing. Stepping with a shudder into the water, 

_ he cried, “Come, thou monstrous and wilful beast; give 

-me thy fore feet up here, and be sure thou dost not lay 
more weight on me than thou canst help!” 

“Trust me for that,” said the ass; and reared himself 
up with his fore feet on his master’s shoulders. However, 
he could not adjust his hinder legs, and the two slipped 
about helplessly. Then the doctor tried to carry him 
crossways, but could not manage it; so he bound his legs 
fast together and threw him across his shoulders, ‘This 
was worst of all! Finally blundering one way and 
another they got into the stream, but then the doctor 
fell down, and both would have been drowned but for the 
lucky arrival of some more travellers, 

They helped both man and beast out of the stream, 
and the doctor was much perplexed to know how to 
explain his reason for seeking to cross a ford with an 
ass whose legs were tied! Fortunately the beast himself 
had now ceased to comment, and at length the new- 
comers got them all safely across the river. 

Ever after the doctor showed himself in full accord with 
the proverbs and maxims which warn people of the danger 
of letting servants get the upper hand; and remembering 
how once it was turned against himself, he became less 
eager to advise and less determined to have his advice 
followed. | : 
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ALIMEK AND HIS ADVENTURES 


(FRANCESCO SOAVE) Fe 
N Arabian shepherd named Alimek was off day idly 
watching his flocks in the pastures on the lower 
eigoes-of the “mountain, when he chanced to see a deep 
srotto almost hidden by bushes and creepers. He stooped 
his head and entered, and becoming used by degrees to 
the dim light, he went on into its recesses. Presently he 
espied, lying close together, a purse, a ring, and a sheet of 
old parchment. He at once seized the purse, but, to his 
disappointment, it was empty. “Now a plague upon 
thee!” he exclaimed. “I thought thou hadst been some- 
what better than emptiness! Nota single piece, I vow!” 
and he flung it away. 

As it fell there was a sound as of the chink of coins, and 
Alimek hastily stooped to pick it up. To his astonishment 
it was full of gold pieces. “ Heavens!” he cried, “ what is 
this? By our Prophet there is some enchantment here; 
I will take care to turn it to good account.” Hastily pick- 
ing up the purse, the ring, and the parchment, he went as 
quickly as possible out of the grotto. “Farewell, O ye 
ancient woods,” he cried; “no more shall I sport in your 
pleasant shades. Now that I am a favourite of Fortune I 
must seek the busy coy the splendour and delight of 
Mecca.” 

The next moment he found himself there, standing in 
the crowded street. Taking the parchment out of his robe 
he unfolded it and read, “The purse will fill again wit 
gold as often as you please; the ring will instantly trans: 
port you wheresoever Paw will.” Delighted at these tidings 
Alimek first expressed his wish to oA different countries 
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and as each wish was immediately granted, and the journey 
most speedily accomplished, he soon saw many lands and 
peoples. At first he was greatly interested in contrasting 
the manners and customs and climates and productions of 
widely separated countries, but presently he grew tired of 
this. On looking more closely he found that the differences 
were usually merely on the surface, and that there was a 
great and indestructible sameness even in the most diverse 


_ lands and peoples. 


Hence he decided to take a more active part than that 
of merely observing ; and for this purpose he settled down 
at Constantinople, ae most gorgeous city of the East. 
Here he found that his great wealth procured him every 
kind of service and luxury, and that his caprices were 
studied and gratified by numbers of willing people. But 
after excelling all other rich men by the extreme magnifi- 
cence of his life and surroundings, they soon ceased to have 
any charm for him, and he found himself weary and ill at 
Pace, lhen*he succumbed to asviolent fever; and only 
when it left htm and he slowly regained his strength did 
Be feel any zest in life. ~Hiedetermined to exercise and 
gratify his new energy by a life of incessant activity; and 


_ began to enter into all the public proceedings of the time. 


His wealth and fearlessness, his resolution and capacity, 
won for him such consideration that before long he was 
invited to hold some of the highest offices in the State, 
Bringing his whole mind to bear upon the tasks he under- 
took, he accomplished many successful designs, and at 
length became Grand Vizier. 

In this position of almost unbounded power he found 
much that was novel and exciting, but the incessant 
demands made upon him by persons with petitions, or 
grievances, or offerings, or proposals from other rulers, left 
him hardly a moment’s leisure in which to realize what he 
was achieving. The continual round of receptions, 
audiences, visits, and stately progresses kept him so per- 
petually engaged that he presently felt it to be only a 
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gorgeous kind of slavery ; and he meditated how to resign 
his high office and escape to a quiet life. Before, however, 
he could obtain permission for this, there came tidings of 
an attempted invasion by Persia, and he had at once to 
increase the Sultan’s army and order a campaign to sub- 
due the presumptuous foe. 

In the beginning of the war two glorious victories were 
won by the Turks, and their enemies were driven back 
beyond Turkestan. Then the whole empire rang with 
praise of Alimek; he was sought and honoured by the 
great, revered by the poor, and the Sultan himself pro- 
claimed that he desired to receive him in the capital with 
a most sumptuous display. But, unfortunately, bent upon 
thoroughly punishing the retreating Persian army, Alimek 
advanced with but a small bodyguard well into the hostile 
territories and fell into an ambush. 

Only with great difficulty was he rescued, and it cost 
a large proportion of his army to win back their leader. 
from that moment, either through his indiscretion or 
from the fickleness of the popular imagination, the magic 
of his name was gone. Voices questioned and criticized 
now when his deeds were mentioned, and slowly but 
surely there gathered a storm of disapproval which 
presently threatened to burst and overwhelm him. News 
was brought to him that he was to be tried for treason 
and that sentence of death would certainly be passed 
So once again he availed himself of the mysterious virtue 
of the ring, and disappeared in safety from the capital 
After travelling in many climes he settled down in Gol 
conda. .- 

Here there reigned a beautiful princess named Selimé 
who was considered the wonder of Asia. Alimek mucl 
desired an introduction to her, and when it was brough 
about he fell in love with her. She too was mos 
pleasantly struck with Alimek’s fine wit, agreeable man 
ners, and wide knowledge of men and things; an 
graciously requested his constant presence at her cour 
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in the chase, in tournaments, and at banquets. At each 
function his magnificence, ease, daring, and polish won 
him the admiration of all. 

Soon Alimek believed that the beautiful Selima would 
bestow her hand upon him, could they but arrange to 
make the union pleasing to her subjects. But some of 
the courtiers, ever on the watch for grievances, resented 
the privileges and favour showered upon a stranger and 
plotted to ruin him. They made up various dishonourable 
stories about him, and caused rumours of all kinds of evil 
and treacherous actions, which Alimek was supposed to 
have committed, to reach the ears of the princess. So 
artfully were these slanders constructed that she believed 
them, and not only withdrew her favour, but even resolved 
to order his execution. So once again Alimek had re- 
course to the magic ring to save him from a position 
of serious danger. 

With an angry heart he left the glowing city of Gol- 
conda, feeling that unhappiness followed him wherever 
he went. Moodily he went from one state to another ; 
always spared the trouble of travel, yet always losing its 
charm and interest. Presently he found himself in China, 
surveying barren tracts of land and dismal stretches of 
wood. He was alone and on foot, and suddenly he heard 
sounds of music and laughter. Following the sounds he 
came within sight of a little hamlet, where a group of 
villagers were enjoying sports and games, and young and 
old alike seemed full of mirth and light-heartedness. One 
aged man in particular Alimek noticed, whose face shone 
with kindly happiness; he was bowed with years and 
poorly clad, yet full of life and spirit. Advancing towards 
him, Alimek saw how sympathetically he entered into the 
enjoyment he witnessed, and, much impressed, said to 
him that he was amazed and glad to see such universal 
enjoyment. | 

The old man replied, “ This is by no means an unusual 
sight with us. This day is one of our holidays, and con- 
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secrated to the worship of the gods. Thus, in passing the 
hours in innocent pastime and repose, we set it apart from 
ordinary days, and gain refreshment and vigour for our- 
selves.” ! 

“True,” said Alimek; “and it must be delightful tq 
escape for even a day from your hard lot of toil and scanty 
fare,” 

The old man smiled as he said, “I have passed my 
sixtieth year in the kind of life you describe so bitterly, 
and I have only to thank the gods for having spent it so 
pleasantly. I was never unhappy ; and though I under- 
stand that you great ones of the earth think that gold and 
silver and diamonds and other precious gems must be 
sorely lacked, I assure you that they are quite unnecessary 
and that we villagers never think about them. And when 
we hear of the sights of your cities, the crimes and vio- 
lence, the tumult and restlessness, we are more inclined to 
pity than to envy those who live there. We have all that 

-we need, and nothing more can add to our happiness.” 

Alimek was much surprised at this unusual view ex- 
pressed by the old villager, and resolved to come and live 

somewhere near him for a time, to see if he could forget 
his own sorrows and disappointments in beholding the 
simple pleasures of these poor villagers. He went on: “It 
seems to me very strange that you should be so happy, 
considering how hard you have to work.’—“ Labour,” said 
the old man, “ may appear hard, and even a punishment tc 
idle people, but to us, who are used to it, it is a pleasure. 
Indeed, I never remember to have spent such weary anc 
irksome hours as those when, through some indisposition 
I was unable to work. Moments seemed hours; hour: 
were years. But once I could work again, evening wa: 
upon me before I was aware; I had no tedium, no anxiety 
I see both, however, on the faces of the townsmen in you 
great cities whenever [| visit those crowded streets.” 

“Vet,” said Alimek, “the perpetual recurrence of fatigu 
which you endure must be more intolerable than that o 
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" tedium ?”—“ As to fatigue,” replied the old man, “a slave 
may be forced to work beyond his powers, and thus be 
compelled to endure agonies of tiredness; but free men, 
like ourselves, work with vigour and mies est, and take 
refreshment and repose as we need them. They are en- 
joyed far more by us than by those who never labour, and 
we go back to work prepared and fit to enjoy it. You 
have but little idea how good is the food and how sweet 
the repose that follow the vigorous exercise of our bodily 
powers. And then there is much pleasure to be got from 
seeing work prosper, when it is done with our own hands. 
Every furrow in my field is another promise of joyous 

harvest.” 

“But surely,” said Alimek, “the fruit of your exertions is 
but a little-matter Peeared with all that the rich are able 
to enjoy without either anxiety or trouble.” : 

“ However little,’ replied the old man, “it matters not 
so long as it is enough. When I drink at this clear stream _ 
and nena my thirst, why should it concern me that 
another may have it in his power to quaff up the whole of 
the great river?” 

Alimek agreed, but seemed still unable to undersea 
the deep contentment of the speaker, and murmured some-_ 
thing about the rarity of happiness. under such conditions. 

The old man went on: “I have seen that those who are 
called the we althy and the fortunate are so tormented by 
their own caprices that they cannot gratify their thousand | 
absurd wishes and wants. You will agree with me that 
only three things are equisite for happiness—tranquillity, 
occupation, and content.” 

Astonished at finding go much true philosophy and good 
sense in an old villager, “Alimek was conscious of haviee 
himself pursued a vain and wearisome search for happi- 

ness. “So the felicity I have been pursuing,” he reflected, 
“was from the first within my grasp! What real use has 
the secret I found in the grotto been tome? Better for 
me to have lived on in my native fields in simplicity !” 
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Throughout the night he slept little, his mind continu- 
ally turning over his own fruitless ambition and restless- 
ness, and the quiet courage of the old man. In the 
morning he greeted him with, “Instead of saying farewell, 
I would like to live with you, and thus gain a share of your 
independence and happiness.” 

The old villager smiled on him and said, “I am glad 
that you are attracted by our simple life, though I fear 
that after all your experiences you will hardly find happi- 
ness in it. For happiness is not to be found just by 
coming to live in the quiet retreats of the country. With- 
out content of mind it will be sought for in vain there, as 
elsewhere.” 

“But, my friend,” said Alimek, “a country life is by no 
means so new to me as you imagine. I dare say I should 
resume it with much pleasure.” And here he told the old 
cottager of his early life, his miraculous discovery in 
the grotto, and all his later adventures. Then he gave 
him the magic purse and the ring, of which he had 
become heartily weary, and begged him to give him in 
exchange a refuge from the storms and vanities of the 
world. 

“Gladly I will accept these gifts,’ said the old man, 
“but I shall take care not to avail myself of their powers. 
I will keep them for you, lest you should regret having 
parted with them.” 

“T think that will never be,” said Alimek. “I have 
tasted the folly of riches, ambition, and glory.” So he 
settled down in the family of the humble villager, and not 
only accommodated himself to his new circumstances, but 
found himself growing happier and more contented every 
day. When he had lived thus for a year and a day he 
felt himself able to decide that he would be well content 
to stay for the rest of his life. So, by agreement with his 
friend and host, he buried the purse and the ring deep in 
the soil of the hillside. ; 


THE PERSIAN PEASANT 
(AuTHOR UNKNowN) 


NE morning a Persian peasant was taking a kid to 

market, himself riding upon an ass, and the hand- 
some little creature following him. In order that it might 
not stray unheeded he had tied a little bell round its neck. 
After journeying for some distance he fell in with three 
robbers, famous, or rather infamous, for the daring and 
cunning of their thefts. Seeing the rustic approaching, 
one of the three said to his companions, “ Lo! here comes 
a fine fish for our net. I think he is worth working. I 
bet you what you please I can run away with that pretty 
kid without the stupid fellow perceiving it!” 

Then said another, “ And I will undertake to get the ass 
he rides upon, with his own permission, and even his 
thanks.” 

“Pooh!” said the third, “don’t boast of those exploits. 
They are mere child's tricks, I will strip him of the very 
clothes on his back and he shall salute me as benefactor 
and friend.” 

“Let us away, then,’ said they. 

Then the first one followed the countryman at a little 
distance, and with great dexterity untied the bell from the 
kid’s neck and secured it to the ass’s tail. He then led the 
kid off in the opposite direction, while the peasant, hearing 
still the jingle of the bell, contentedly jogged on his way. 

Presently he turned round, and, hearing the bell but not 
seeing the goat, he was greatly puzzled what to think or 
which way to look. He ran distractedly in all directions, 
wildly asking those he met if they had seen his kid or the 
thief who had stolen it. The second robber was amongst 
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those he asked, and he replied, “I saw a man running 
away in that direction jush now. He had a goat with oe 

and no doubt it is yours.” The peasant thanked him fos 
his information, and, leaving his ass in his charge, hastily 
ran in the direction he had been shown. He ran till he 
was out of breath, but saw nothing of either thief or kid, 
and at length returned ee! to where he had left his 
kind informant. 

m@ But neither stranger nor ass was to be seen. “Alas!” 
he cried, “where is my friend? Where is my donkey? 
Surely, purely. the thief has not stolen them!” When he 
realized what had happened he broke into angry lamenta- 
tions. Then he cried, “The next rascal who imposes on 
me must be made of very different stuff.” Suddenly he 
heard a deep groan, and a little farther on found a man 
weeping bitterly. Our countryman greeted him with, 
“What is the matter with you that you make such a 
lamentable noise? Do you think you are as ‘unlucky as 
Iam? I have lost two beautiful beasts at one moment. 
I was going to market with my kid, when lo! two wretched 
thieves robbed me of all I had in the world !” 

The weeping man was the third robber, and he epic 
“Begone! And do not seek to compare miseries with me. 
Why, I have dropped a case of precious jewels, which 
I was taking to the Cadi, into this well. The value of 
them would not only buy all the asses and goats there are, 
but Persia into the bargain; and if I fail to find them the 
Cadi will certainly hang me.” And again he raised his 
voice in doleful weeping, when the countryman remon- 
strated, “ Then why not strip and dive for them? It would 
be better than raising all this clamour. ‘The well is not 
deep enough to break your neck, nor the wate deep enougt 
to drown you.” ~ 

“ Alas!” replied the robber, “I can neither dive nor swim 

I should certainly perish. If any one would take com 
ee on me and go down, I would give him ten piece 
of gold to find them.” | 
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“Would you indeed?” exclaimed the rustic, reflecting 
to himself, “ Here is a way to redeem my losses! It will 
pay me double, both for the goat and the ass”; and he at 
once began to take off his clothes to prepare to dive. 
Then, balancing himself on the edge of the well, he leapt 
in, plunging and diving in all directions. But in vain; no 
treasure could he find. 

At length, having thoroughly searched, and feeling cold 
and cramped, he clagateane out again and hastened towaile 
his heap of clothes. But neither friend nor garments were 
there! Miserably he had to wait, Badu. until some 
passer-by took pity on him and helped him with clothes 
and food to take his way home. 

_ Arrived there, he found his wife in great anxiety spat 
him, and when he broke to her the tale of his misfortunes, 


_ she uphyaided him piteously, and they mingled their tears 
together. Some long time afterwards ae Cadi’s officers 
succeeded | ‘in capturing the three audacious and mean- 
| spirited robbers, and, in company with all right-minded 


people, the poor peasant and his wife rejoiced rene 


THE VIRTUE OF MODESTY 
(GIROLAMO PADOVANI) 


HE Baron of Carolich had three sons, whom he 

trained and educated so that they might grace the 
high positions to which they belonged. But Borso, the 
second son, was a lad of coarse fibre and rough, overbear- 
ing disposition. Besides being fiercely selfish in his plea- 
sures, he was extremely awkward and incapable, apparently, 
of acquiring any of the social accomplishments which 
distinguish the gentleman. It was recorded of him that 
at the age of fifteen years he was still a backward child 
intellectually, and obstinate beyond belief. Often would 
his father lament his unpromising character: “ What shall 
I do with this wretched youth? If I keep him at home 
he will ruin the peace of my family ; yet whither can I 
send him?” 

One day, out of patience, he sent for the lad and ex-. 
claimed, “ Borso, my son, you are become a very grief and 
burden to me; you apply yourself to no pursuit! How 
can you hope to succeed? What sort of figure will you 
make when you grow up, ignorant as you are?” 

“T know what I will be,” the boy sullenly replied. “I 
am quite decided ; I will be a soldier.” 

“What! sir,” cried his father ; “ you are deceded / and you 
wll be a soldier? Why, that is the language of a clown, 
not of a gentleman’s son. Not that it is of any use for 
me to expect manners of you. Anyhow, if you must 
be a soldier, go at once and learn the trade; my house 
cannot hold so undutiful a son much longer.” 

“T have said it once for all,” was the Poot reply. 7a 
am going to be a soldier.” 
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“And I am very well content that you should,’ returned 
his father. 

Indeed, ‘the Baron was much comforted to learn his 
son’s determination, for he believed that the rough and 
overbearing ways which were such a disfigurement to a 
gentleman at home might not be out of place in an ad- 
venturous soldier. Soon his fatherly indulgence allowed 
him to think that Borso would prove a brilliant warrior, 
and probably end his days as a field-marshal. 

A short time after this there came on a visit to the 
castle of Carolich the young Cavalier del ’Aquila. He 
had been educated at a military school, and held a high 
commission in the imperial army of Germany. He was 
about twenty-two years of age, handsome, accomplished, 
and singularly modest in speech and bearing. In this he 
was a pleasing contrast to some of the military officers 
who were in attendance at the royal seats. He had many 
interests, and could talk intelligently on subjects besides 
those connected with his profession. His presence at 
Modena was a wholesome influence in raising the ideas of 
the sons of the noble houses, who were rather apt to 
assume that an air of bluster suited their position better 
than one of modest self-control. 

_ The Baron was delighted with him, and already antici- 
pated his unpromising Borso becoming equally attractive 
and distinguished. As for that young man himself, he 
pronounced del Aquila a milksop, no sportsman, and a 
prig, but he had not yet told him this to his face. When 
there joined the party an old Italian officer, who had 
fought in many campaigns and distinguished himself by 
his coolness and courage, the Baron consulted him as to 
the best way of starting Borso on his career. He asked 
the veteran if he would take charge of the young fellow on 
leaving for Germany, and the officer declared himself 
willing to do this service to an esteemed friend. The 
Baron explained, “ He is a boy who has given me con- 
siderable trouble, but I think he will do me credit at last. 
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He has decided that he will be a soldier ; do not you think 
that a good sign?” 

The officer congratulated the Baron on hee son’s spirit, 
and asked that be might have some talk with the youth 
before pronouncing any opinion on his fitness. Presently 
an opportunity arose, and Borso, confident that he was 
making a good impression, was at his noisiest and most 
boasting pitch. His questioner soon assured himself that, 
whatever else he might be fit for, he would nly be a dis- 
credit as a soldier, and wore a father rueful face as the old 
Baron approached, expecting a glowing report. ° 

“Well, what think you of our young warrior? Won't 
he cut a figure in the field ?” | 

“] have seen him,” was the reply; “ but I think he hardly 
realizes the difficulties of the profession.” 

“Perhaps that is so much the better,” said the Baron ; 
“he will experience them vividly enough.” 

“True; but I fear that when that time comes hewill 
not persist in his resolution.” 

“Tlow so?” exclaimed the Baron. “How can he fail 
when it is the one thing he wishes for?” 

“Indeed I fear he wae ” was the answer. 

“ My dear Brigadier,” said the distressed father, “do not 
say SO.” 

“Let me explain,” said the officer. “It is not so much 
that I fear for your son’s ignorance and unwillingness to 
study. That might be overcome if he had real talent for 
military work.” 

“Well, then,” urged the Baron, “he will be like so many 
others—when he is obliged to learn, he will” 

“It is not only that, my dear Baron. The most serious 
thing is that the blustering and insolent air with which 
he thinks he shows his military instincts is exactly 
the worst fault a soldier can have. Honour and repu- 
tation may be won on the field of battle, but there 
must be a foundation of delicacy and modesty. If we 

had many characters like your Borso in our mess-rooms 
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there would be nothing but offence and quarrels, insults 
and revenges.” | 

“But recollect, Brigadier,” pleaged the Baron, “he is still 
young ; is there not yet time?” 

“No, my dear Baron,” said the veteran. “I fear not. 
You may take it as a tenth that he who is not educated 
when he ought will never be educated. I daresay you found 
it impossible ¥ ith him.” 

“True,” confirmed the Baron; “I did.” 

Rehictantly giving up his hoe of seeing his son enter 
the military profession under the auspices ot his honoured 
friend, the Baron deferred from day to day any clear 
understanding with Borso as to what steps should be 
taken. Meanwhile that headstrong youth was becom- | 
ing less and less tolerable, and practised an insolent 
bearing to every one, so that he was universally detested. 
Ladies shunned him, dreading his coarse laughter and 
the destructive spurs on his awkward heels ; lace of his 
own age were uneasy in his company ; alder men could 
not wees his presence; children fled from his stupid | 
jests, and servants trembled before his unreasonableness 
and violence. 

At length he Shaina a commission in a German regi- 
ment, and set out for Vienna. The Baron felt nothing 
but relief at his departure, and though he no longer 
dreamed pleasant dreams of a distinguished future for 
Borso, he hoped that at least he would satisfy the regula- — 
tions. But after the first awkward restraint had worn off, 
Borso in the mess-room was just the old Borso of his 
father’s castle—rough, overbearing, churlish. Soon he 
ree challenges, from men determined to run risks 
> purpose of giving him a severe lesson. The first 
duel never came off, as some one informed the police 
of the intended time and place, and they awaited the 
arrival of the disputants. His heart failing him as the 
date of the second meeting approached, Borso sent a 
secret message to the police himself, and again inter- 
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ference prevented the contest. When the third duel 
was to have taken place Borso—ran away. _ 

Henceforth none of his fellow-officers would associate 
with him or recognize him, and he was obliged to ask 
permission to resign and return to Modena. There he 
gave out various fictitious reasons for his return, and 
announced himself the hero of a hundred daring exploits. 
But in a few months’ time letters came from Vienna with 
particulars which dimmed his glory in people’s eyes, and 
in vain he posed as the military authority in future. 
Becoming more reckless and extravagant, he incurred 
such heavy debts that his father refused to pay them. 
Then the need for some action made itself felt, and he 
tried to enter the royal guards of one of the small Italian 
principalities. He hoped and believed that his Vienna 
disgraces were unknown here, and hastened to the court 
to be presented to the prince. 

But His Highness had caused inquiries to be made, 
and was in no haste to enrol the Baron’s son amongst his 
guards. At the interview to which he was presently 
admitted he assumed what he believed to be a suitably 
warlike and. ferocious air, and was confident of carrying 
all before him. His conceit and bombast won smiles 
from the prince, which he interpreted as approval. At 
length he felt on sufficiently easy terms to ask immediate 
enrolment in the royal bodyguard; upon which His 
Highness asked him if he knew how to perform the various 
€Xercises. 

“Oh, pray excuse me——” Borso exclaimed. 

But the prince replied, “ But I should like to see you. 
take your sword and I[ will review you.” | 

After a variety of manceuvres the prince gave the worc 
of command, “Quick march!” Away Borso marched 
and reaching the door expected the order, “ Right turn Y 
but this never came, and he was obliged to march on. 

When he was in the gallery beyond, the chamberlain, a 
a signal from the prince, closed the doors. Borso traversec 
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the gallery, the great hall, and the vestibule, amidst a 
crowd of nobles and courtiers, all anxious to see the 
prince’s hero. When he reached the great staircase and 
still tio order to turn had reached him, he had the sense 
to sheathe his sword and to diminish his consequential 
pacing, and thus passed through the courtyard. 

Assuring himself that the silence had been due to an © 
oversight, the boaster took his way back to Modena, and 
delighted all who would listen to him with the recital 
of how the prince had lost a gallant soldier, 
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THE STORY OF ROBERTO LANDOLFI 
‘ (R. Grront) 


HE Lady Constanza, widow of Count Landolfi, of the 
city of. Turin, was left when quite young to bring up 
her two little sons. Their father had been a nobleman of © 
high character and attainments, and his beautiful wife was 
in every way worthy of him. Almost heart-broken at his 
loss, the Lady Constanza sought consolation in devoting 
herself entirely to bringing up her boys so that they might 
be worthy of their name and descent. While they were 
in the nursery she gave them the best of service and care, 
and took much pains to provide attendants whose influence 
with the little fellows might be good. 

As they grew older she had them trained in all manly 
exercises and educated in the best manner known in the 
country. She made herself their frequent companion, and 

hactoad loved to develop in them any traits which she recognized 

ie as inherited from her beloved husband. Both Gismondo 
and Roberto were, as little lads, most charming and attrac- 
tive. The younger boy had the more impulsive disposition, 
but was of a sweet nature, and soon show due sorrow 
for any hastiness of speech or action. 

When both had passed their early boyhood and were to 
assume some of the responsibilities of their position, Gis- 
mondo showed himself all that his mother could desire. 
Devoted to his home and prepared to fulfil in every way 
the duties of his position, he yet regretted the near 
approach of his majority. Roberto, two years younger 
than his brother, was eager, rather than reluctant, to escape 
from his mother’s authority. For, in spite of her gentle. 
ness and affection, her younger son had shown, witl 
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increasing years, a growing impatience of rebuke or 
restraint, and a fiery indignation whenever his views were 
opposed or his wishes crossed. On such occasions he 
would vehemently declare that other youths of his own 


age had far greater freedom than he, and that he wished — 


Re could be in the place of any one of them. His mother’s 
gentle remonstrances and earnest representations that in 
days to come he would thank her for what now made him 
so impatient generally sufficed to soothe him, but they 
were soon forgotten, and a similar outburst would occur. 

Gismondi, on becoming master of his estates, set himself 
to carry out the ideas and principles in which he had been 
trained, and showed an almost excessive consideration and 
soberness in his actions. Roberto, on the contrary, was 
daily becoming more impatient for the day when he would 
be his own master, and scorned his brother for being so 
little self-assertive and so careful of usage and customs. 
At length the happy moment came when he could do as 
he liked, and he insisted upon having his share of his 
father’s fecfane and going away from Turin. 

This caused the Lady Constanza much distress, first 
because it seemed to show that Roberto had but little 
affection in comparison with his great impatience, and 
next because she feared that he meant to use his liberty in 
some foolish or unbecoming way. But in vain she en- 
treated him to stay, or at least to delay his departure, and, 
hardly concealing his delight, he took farewell of his home. 
Accompanied by two young companions of much the same 
discontented disposition as himself, he set out for Rome. 
There for two years he and his friends made themselves 
notorious by their extravagant and frivolous manner of 
life, and then news reached the Lady Constanza that her 


5 


son had suddenly left Rome and no one knew whither he | 


had gone. : 
His mother tried to find consolation in the company of 

her devoted eldest son Gismondo, and the affection and 

tenderness of his gifted wife and beautiful children. But 
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often her thoughts roamed longingly after her forgetful 
and self-seeking Roberto. Amongst her many works of 
mercy was that of service rendered by a charitable society, 
which she had founded, to the poor and sick of Turin. 
Several kindly and pious ladies visited the public hos- 
pitals and shelters, and helped and nursed the suffering 
patients within. One day as she went through one of the 
poorest of these great buildings, followed by her servant 
carrying food and clothes, she heard from a low pallet a 
deep sigh of misery. Pausing, she drew near to find out 
what more urgent suffering she could relieve. To her 
horror and dismay she recognized in the upturned face of 
the person her lost Roberto! He raised his arms, and, 
bursting into tears, tried to embrace her, but was too weak, 
and his arms fell back helplessly. 

“My son! my son!” cried Lady Constanza, “do I find 
you thus?” Unable to speak, the wretched young man 
sobbed, and then fainted from pain and weakness. Im- 
mediately his mother sent for the physicians, and ordered 
his removal to her home, where she nursed him with the 
utmost tenderness and skill, After a few days he was able 
to speak connectedly, and asked that his brother Gismondo 
should be sent for. Then he began the recital of how he 
had spent the time of his absence. “On reaching Rome I 
plunged into every kind of extravagance and dissipation, 
and handed over to my two friends all my affairs, keeping 
only a few bills of exchange for my personal use. They 
used my wealth and their own freely, arranging the most 
splendid parties, the most gorgeous feasts, and the most 
elittering entertainments that you can conceive. But, my 
mother, your friends there would not let me alone! Several 
noble families sent to me, imploring me, for your sake, to 
discontinue my useless life and give up the senseless 
extravagance in which | lived. ‘To escape their appeals 
and reproaches I left Rome and went to Naples. 

“There I took one of the finest palaces and entertained 
the most illustrious society, and set on foot a series o! 
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banquets and amusements so magnificent that their like 
had never been seen before. But presently the restless 
life told on’me. I became ill, and lay weak and miserable, 
burnt up with fever, and with a mind as uneasy as my 
body. Then my two friends and companions visited my 
bedside to tell me that they had used all the ready money 
with which I had supplied them. Without suspecting 
their trick, I gave them my private keys, and asked to be 
left alone. The next day I found that they had taken 
ship for England, and, weak as I was, I thought of my 
escritoire and its contents. Alas! they had taken every- 
thing in the form of money or bills of exchange and left 
me—nothing! 
“ After some days of misery I applied to various mem- 
bers of the wealthy families who had been my most 
frequent and riotous guests, but they all had some reason 
or excuse for not even coming to see-me. Soon news 
was brought that I was heavily in debt for the mansion I 
was occupying, and that all the furniture and ornaments 
I possessed would hardly suffice to cover it. When I was 
on the verge of despair I confided my troubles to one of 
my physicians, and met with the greatest sympathy and 
kindness. 
pic had me removed to his house, attended me, pro- 
vided me with every luxury, and nursed me back to health. 
When I was well enough to travel, he filled my purse and, 
siving me his blessing, bade me farewell. I reached 
Bologna in safety, but there I was at once seized with a 
violent fever, and again for weeks I lay ill, my little money 
rapidly melting. As soon as I could I set forth again, 
resolved to make my way home, and yet ashamed to 
appear before you. Falling ill again, I was carried to the 
hospital where you, dear mother, like an angel of mercy, 
found me.” 
Gismondo and Lady Constanza listened with affectionate 
sympathy to the story told by their returned wanderer, 
and uttered no word of blame, Surrounded with every 
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care, and tenderly loved and cherished, Roberto should 
have recovered strength and health. But he had endured 
too great a strain, and soon the physicians had to assure 
his grieving mother that he was slowly passing away from 
her. A few months after his return he died peacefully, 
and was buried in the great tomb of the Landolfi. 
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Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. Vol. I., A.D. 597-1066, ' 
xvi + 253 pp., with 12 Illustrations and 3 Maps; Vol. II., A.D. 1066- 
1500, xi + 351 pp., with 12 Illustrations and 1 Map. 

‘‘This instructive little book is very well written, and furnished with a 
good index, and rendered attractive by beautiful illustrations." —Record. 


‘‘We almost live in a past age as we read chapter after chapter of this 
excellent book.’ —Church Bells. 
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Junior Scripture Examination Papers: Old Testament. By 
W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. [_/wntor Hxamination Papers. 
A Series of Examination Papers on the books of the Old Testament, 
usually prescribed for the ‘‘ Local” and other Examinations. There are 
seventy-two Papers (each of ten questions) covering the whole ground, and 
graduated in difficulty. The easier papers would be suited to the Pre- 
liminary Local Examination, while the more difficult would meet the 
requirements of any school examination in the subject. 


Junior Scripture Examinations: New Testament. By W. 
WILLIAMSON, B.A. F cap. 8vo, Is. [ Juntor Examination Papers. 
A Series of Examination Papers on the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and certain of the Epistles, designed to meet the requirements of the 
‘‘Local” Examinations, and of the periodical revision of the subject in 
school. ‘There are seventy-two papers (each of ten questions), so arranged 
as to cover the whole ground and as far as possible on a scale of increasing 
difficulty. 
The easier Papers would be suitable for the Preliminary Local Examina- 
tion, while the harder would meet the requirements of any school examination 
in the subject. 


Stories from the Old Testament. By E. M. WiLmMor-BuxTon, 

F.R.Hist.S. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Beginner's Books. 

These stories have been told in the simple and dignified words of the Bible, 

with brief explanations where necessary, and selected so as to show the con- 

tinuity of the Divine dealings with the Hebrew people in preparation for the 
revelation of the New Testament. 

An attempt has been made to avoid the chief difficulty met with in teaching 
the Old Testament to children, by basing these stories on the firm founda- 
tion of spiritual rather than literal inspiration. It is hoped that by showing 
that they are concerned rather with va/ues than with supernatural history, 
they may never have to be unlearnt or unduly modified in later years, 


Stories from the New Testament. By E. M. Wi.Lmot-BuxTon, 
F.R.Hist.S. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Beginner's Books. 
Arranged in the form of consecutive stories, with brief explanations and 
connecting links where necessary, this volume forms a complete life of 
Christ, together with an account of the Early Church and the life of St. 
Paul. The stories are told almost entirely in the words of the Bible, and 
form a companion volume to ‘‘Stories from the Old Testament,” by the 
same author. 


Domestic Science 


Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. By CLarge Hitz. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. [| Textbooks of Technology. 


A treatise, concise and simple, containing all required for the City and 
Guilds of London Examination, and providing a suitable course for evening 
classes. 


Instruction in Cookery. By A. P. THompson, Instructress to the 
London County Council. With to Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


[Zextbooks of Technology. 
The most suitable form of syllabus and the best practical examples for 
demonstration are discussed at some length. 


How to make a Dress. By J. A. E. Woop. Fourth Edition. 
Crown $vo, Is, 6d. [ Zextbooks of Technology. 


A short textbook based on the syllabus of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute Examination, 
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English 


Selections from English Literature. Vol. II. (1700 to the Present 


Day), By H. N. Asman, M.A., B.D., Second Master of Owen’s 
School, Islington. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


This is the second of two volumes of selections that have been prepared 
for use with Messrs. Methuen’s ‘‘ English Literature,” by F. J. Rahtz, 
M.A., B.Sc. 

The period covered is 1700 to the present day. The extracts from prose, 
poetry, and drama have been chosen to illustrate the various aspects of the 
work of the leading authors, and the general development of the literature 
of the period. Care has been taken that the selections should all be 
thoroughly worth studying. 


A First Course in English. By W. S. BEarp. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
[Beginner's Books. 
This book is a working class-book in English for the Lower Forms of 
Secondary Schools and pupils in Primary Schools. First, it provides, side 
by side, a progressive course in analysis and elementary composition; the 
use of words and their relation to each other in sentences. The exercises 
for practice are very numerous, varied, and carefully graduated ; many 
exercises are adapted for oral composition. Second, it provides a textbook 
of the leading principles of grammar—accidence and elementary syntax— 
which will enable young pupils to apply these principles intelligently, step 
by step, to practical work in analysis and parsing. ‘The book is specially 
suitable as an introductory course to ‘‘A Junior English Grammar’’ (which 
is a volume in the same series). Sets of Examination Questions are included 
which will furnish useful preparation for the Oxford and Cambridge Pre- 
liminary and the College of Preceptors Examinations; also for pupils in 
Primary Schools preparing for County Council Scholarships. 


The Story of Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost.”? Narrated for the most 
part in the actual words of the Poet. By GkorGE CARTER, M.A., 
Headmaster of New College School, Oxford. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

The main feature of this book is that the story of ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’ is 
narrated for the most part in the actual words of the poet, but where this 
was found to be impracticable, short original passages are introduced to 
preserve the continuity of the story. Most of the classical and other 
allusions, which contribute little or nothing to the development of the story, 
are omitted. Concise footnotes are added to explain difficult or obsolete 
words. 

The book is prefaced with a ‘‘Short Sketch of the Life and Works of 
Milton,” and a Synopsis of ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’ is also added. 


English Literature for Schools. By E. E. Firtu, History Mistress 
at the High School, Croydon, Author of ‘‘ A First History of Greece.” 
With 4 Maps. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [| Juntor School Books. 

There are five points in this excellent Introduction to English Literature, 
First, by comparison, the importance and the style of the various writers are 
shown. Second, many illustrations of their works are given, and the reader 
thus gains a knowledge of the style of the great writers. Third, all difficulties 
are explained by notes at the foot of the page. Fourth, short summaries of 
the chief historical events of the period are given, with brief explanations of 
the political, social, and religious tendencies of the times. Thus the reader 
realises that all great writers are representative of the ideas of their genera- 

tion. Fifth, maps have been prepared to enable the reader to realise the 
local environment of the great writers. | 

At the end of each chapter are to be found summaries, sets of questions, 

and also suggestions for further reading. 
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Ballads of the Brave: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and 
Constancy. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A., D.Litt., Canon of St. Munchin’s, St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Limerick. Fourth and Revised Edition, with Notes. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

In this new edition Canon Langbridge has replaced all outworn matter by 
new poems, carrying the story and the interest down to the present hour. 
In addition to the best chivalric verse of Scott, Byron, Campbell, Keats, 
Tennyson, Browning, Macaulay, Aytoun, Kingsley, William Morris, 
Sir F. Hastings Doyle, the edition includes many copyright poems in praise 
of gallant thought or gallant deeds by the Poet Laureate, Watts-Dunton, 
George Barlow, Conan Doyle, Owen Seaman, Kipling, Newbolt, Noyes. 
It is a book for all who love and are proud of England, for all who love 
chivalry, adventure, and gallant pastime; pre-eminently, it is a book for 
high-spirited boys. It begins with the ‘‘ Siege of Troy” and ends with a 
‘‘Song of Federation,” a call to the Boy Scouts, and England's claim to 
wield for ever ‘‘ The Sceptre of the Sea.”’ Careful notes, historical, critical, 
philological, are given separately from the text. 


A Short Story of English Literature. By Emma S. MELLows. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The story of the beginning and growth of English literature told in a very 
simple form for schools and the home. In addition to describing the 
literature and writers, some space is given to describing the character of the 
age under consideration. 


Higher English. By F. J. Rantz, M.A., B.Sc., Senior Lecturer at 
Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This book provides a much-needed course in the study of modern English, 
suitable for pupils in the Upper Forms of Secondary Schools. Examination 
Papers set recently at London University are added. 


Junior English. By F. J. Rantz, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. It 
deals with Grammar, the Construction of Phrase and Sentence, Analysis, 
Parsing, Expansion, Condensation, Composition, and Paraphrasing, and 
many other Exercises in the use of English. The Questions and Exercises 
are numerous and varied. 


English Literature. By F. J. Rautz, M.A., B.Sc., Senior Lecturer 
in English at the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. 
Author of ‘‘ Higher English,” ‘‘ Junior English.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 

This work is suitable for pupils in the Upper Forms of Secondary Schools, 
and also for older students. Its aim is to review in a general but critical 
manner the groundwork of English Literature. Speciai attention has 
therefore been paid to the course of the development of our literature; 
the general characteristics of each period and the external influences: 
bearing upon it are carefully explained. The work and style of the greater 
authors are discussed in some detail, and brief illustrative extracts from 
their works are given; lesser authors are treated in due proportion. 
Questions, many of which are suggestive and require further thought and 
study, are appended to each chapter. 

The book will be found useful for such examinations as the Cambridge 
Senior Local and London Matriculation, and will form an excellent 
foundation for more advanced examinations. 


Selections from English Literature. Vol. I. (1350-1700). By F. J. 
Rautz, M.A., B.Sc., Senior Lecturer in English at the Merchant 
Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. Crown 8vo, 2s.6d. 

It is important for the student to have a first hand acquaintance with 
the authors themselves beyond what may be obtained from the brief 
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extracts given in the English Literature above described. For this purpose 
two volumes of Selections, uniform with the ‘‘ English Literature,’ have 
been prepared. The present volume covers the period from 1350 to 1700. 
Extracts are given from prose, poetry, and the drama. In dealing with 
verse, complete poems have been given where space would permit; and 
in the case of the drama, prose, and longer poems, the extracts are such 
as should be intelligible by themselves or with the aid of brief prefatory notes. 
As arule, the space devoted to an author is in proportion to his importance, 
Junior English Examination Papers. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A., 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. [| Junzor Examination Series, 
This book contains Seventy-two Papers of Ten Questions each, and will 
be found to meet the requirements of all the Examinations in English usually 
taken in Schools up to the ‘‘ Senior Locals.” 

A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [ Junzor School Books. 

160 passages chosen from a wide field of modern literature on account of 
the large number of words they contain. 

A Junior English Grammar. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. With 
numerous passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a chapter on Essay 
Writing. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. [ Junzor School Books. 

In this book the author, while following the lines usually adopted, restates 
many of the Definitions, reducing their number as far as possible. He en- 
deavours to simplify the classification of the parts of speech, and pays 
considerable attention to the Gerund. ‘To give freshness and a sense of 
reality to the subject, the examples in illustration of rules are taken from the 


everyday life of young people. He 
Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. [Besinner’s Books. 


This book contains: many interesting passages from English classics chosen 
on account of the large number of everyday words which they contain. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and Arranged by W. WILLIAMSON, 
B.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. [Beginner's Books. 
A little book for pupils of twelve or thereabouts. It is believed that all 


the selections are good as poetry, healthy and invigorating in thought, and 
suited to the capacity of beginners. 


Readers 


The Baring-Gould Selection Reader. By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
Arranged by G. H. Rosr. With 15 Illustrations anda Map. Crown 
8vo, Is. 6d. 

The Baring-Gould Continuous Reader. By S. BARriInG-GouLp, 


M.A. Arranged by G. H. RosE, With 5 Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Two readers for Upper Standards, from the novels and topographical 
works of Mr. Baring-Gould. 
Stories from Dickens. By Joyce Coss. Crown 8vo, ts, 6d. 
Stories from Italian Romance. By SUSAN CUNINGTON. Crown 
8vo, Is. 6d. 
Stories from Bunyan. By E. L. Exias. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


A London Reader for Young Citizens. By F. W. G. Foat, 
D.Litt., M.A., Lecturer in History and English at the City of London 
College, Assistant Master at the City of London School. With Plans’ 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

In fifty short sections, each forming a complete ‘‘lesson,” the story of 


London istold. The treatment is that of the interesting class i ea not — 
that of the formal history. 
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A Health and Temperance Reader. By H. Major, B.A., B.Sc., 
Inspector to the Leicester Education Committee. Crown 8vo, Is. 

In diction and style suitable for children in Standards V., VI., and VII. 
in Elementary Schools. 

The Rose Reader. By Epwarp Rosgz. With numerous Illustrations, 
some of which are Coloured. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. And in Four Parts. 
Parts I. and II., 6d. each; Part III., 8d.; Part IV., tod. Introduction 
for the Teacher separately, 6d. 

Areader onanewandoriginal plan. The distinctive feature of this book is the 
entire avoidance of irregularly-spelt words until the pupil has mastered reading. 

Tommy Smith’s Animals. By EpmMuUND SELous. With 8 IIlus- 
trations by G. W. OrD. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

This new and charming continuous reader, besides inculcating kindness 
to animals, conveys much natural history information. The animals dealt 
with are—frog, toad, rook, rat, hare, grass-snake, adder, peewit, mole, 
woodpigeon, squirrel, barn-owl. 

This book is on the L.C.C. Requisition Lists. 

An edition in a superior binding, suitable for prizes, is also issued at 2s. 6d. 

Tommy Smith’s Other Animals. By EpmMuND SELous. With 12 
Illustrations by AUGUSTA GUEST. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Uniform with the above. The animals dealt with are—rabbit, nightjar, 
weasel, blackbird, thrush, hedgehog, dabchick, moorhen, woodpecker, fox, 
cuckoo, watervole, 

This book is on the L,C.C. Requisition Lists. 

An edition in a superior binding, suitable for prizes, is also issued at 2s. 6d. 

Methuen’s Health Readers. Vol. I., Introductory. By C. J. THomas, 
M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H., University Scholar in Medicine, Member of the 
Examining Board of the Royal Sanitary Institute. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

This is the first volume of a new series of Health Readers written in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Board of Education. It treats 
the subject in a simple way as a part of Nature Study, and deals with 
questions of health from the point of view of the natural interests of the 
child in his surroundings. 

Methuen’s Health Readers. Vol. II., Intermediate. By C. J. 
THOMAS, M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

This is the second volume of the series. Vol. I. deals with the simple 
rules of healthy living. The intermediate volume treats in fuller detail with 
the mechanisms of life and gives a rational basis for the laws of health which 
have already been presented. 

Stories from Old French Romance. By E. M. WiLmMoT-Buxron. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
Messrs. Methuen tssue a separate Catalogue of Readers which may be 
obtatned on application. 


French 


Grammars, etc. 


Nouvelle Grammaire Frangaise, a usage des écoles Anglaises. By 
J. G. ANDERSON, B.A., Examiner to London University. Cr, 8vo, 2s. 

A textbook for Middle and Higher Forms, written in French, with the 
exception of a long introduction on Phonetics. Emphasis is laid on points 
where English and French differ. ‘The conjugation of the verb is simplified, 
and there are many other special features. 

Exercices de Grammaire Frangaise. By J. G. ANpDERSon, B.A., 
Examiner to London University. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

This book of exercises is primarily intended as a companion volume to 
the ‘‘ Nouvelle Grammaire Fran¢aise,” but there is no reason why it should 
not be used in conjunction with any grammar. These books cover all the 
ground for the London Matriculation, | 
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French Commercial Correspondence. By S. E. Batty. With 

Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2s. [ Commercial Serves. 

This book provides the student with materials for French correspondence. 
Almost every paragraph has been taken from actual letters, 


A French Commercial Reader. ByS. E. Batty. With Vocabulary. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. — [Commercial Series. 


A series of extracts chosen from the best sources, containing an unusually 
large number of business terms. 


French Prose Composition. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A., Modern 
Language Master at Cheltenham Grammar School. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key, 3s. net. 

A collection of passages from standard English authors for composition 


in Upper Forms and by Army Candidates; Notes and Vocabularies are 
provided. 


A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A., Modern 
Language Master at Cheltenham Grammar School. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. [ Junior School Books. 

This book has been written for pupils beginning continuous French Prose. 
It contains: (1) Examples and Rules in Syntax. ‘These are not professedly 
exhaustive, but deal rather with points in which the two languages are seen 
to differ; and, as they deal with such points occurring in over a hundred 
passages and exercises, it is hoped they may be found sufficiently complete 
for the general purposes at which the book aims. (2) Exercises zz every- 
day language, illustrative of the rules. (3) Graduated continuous passages. 


French and English Parallels. By F. R. M. Furspon. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The first part of this volume consists of a selection of French and English 
idiomatical phrases and idioms, and the second of over a thousand examples 
of French and English metaphors. ‘The third section is an interwoven 
sequence of ideas, expressed by means of some of the most beautiful maxims 
and proverbs of both languages. 

Junior French Examination Papers, in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By F. Jacos, M.A., Assistant Master at Felsted School. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. [Junior Examination Series. 

A collection of 72 papers of ten questions each suitable for class teaching 
and revision work for the Local and similar Examinations. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. Sorner and M. J. AcaTos. 
Modern Language Masters at King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. [ Junzor School Books. 

This book comprises a complete course of French Grammar, with 
Exercises and Examination Papers suitable for candidates preparing for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local and College of Preceptors’ Examinations, It. 
also includes numerous Vocabularies and materials for Conversation Lessons. 

Steps to French. By A. M. M. SrepMan, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
18mo, 8d. 


One of the easiest French books in existence. Contains both grammar 
and exercises. 


First French Lessons. By A. M. M. StepMan, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Is. : 


A short course for beginners written to make a boy’s knowledge of Latin 
help his French. 
Easy French Passages for Unseen Translations. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is, 6d. 
Many of the passages have been actually set at the Local, Public School. 


and Naval and Military Examinations. Some of the most charming French 
lyrics are included. 


F cap. 
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Easy French Exercises on Elementary Syntax. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. With Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. Key, 3s. net. 

These exercises are for pupils who have mastered their accidence and. 
require a more advanced book to accompany their Syntax. 

French Vocabularies for Repetition: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, Is. 

A collection of upwards of 2000 words arranged in sets of 12 each, accord- 
ing to the subject. 

French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By A. M. M. StepMAN, M.A. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. Key (Fifth Edition), issued to Tutors and Private Students 
only, 6s. net. 

These Papers have been compiled for those who have passed beyond the 
Elementary Stages of Grammar. They cover the whole of the ground 
usually taught. 


Texts 


Easy French Rhymes. By HENRI BLOUET. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, Fcap. 8vo, Is. [Beginner's Books. 

This little book, containing the time-honoured English nursery rhymes 

translated into French rhyme, will supply children with a fairly extensive 

and easily acquired vocabulary of French words. The English and French 
, versions are given on opposite pages. 

L’Equipage de la Belle-Nivernaise. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Adapted from ‘‘ La Belle-Nivernaise,” by T. R. N. Crorrs, M.A., Modern 
Language Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, London. Second Edition. . 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. [Szmplified French Texts. 

L’Histoire de Pierre et Camille. By ALFRED DE Musser. Adapted 
from ‘* Pierre et Camille,” by J. B. PATTERSON, M.A., Modern 
Language Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, London. F cap. 8vo, Is. 

[Szmplijied Krench Texts. 

Mémoires de Cadichon. By MADAME DE Sfcur. Adapted from 
‘¢ Mémoires d’un Ane,” by J. F. RuoapgEs, Modern Language Master at 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. [Fcap. 8vo, 1s, [S¢mplified French Texts. 

L’Histoire d’une Tulipe. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Adapted from 
‘‘La Tulipe Noire,” by T. R. N. Crorts, M.A. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. [Semplified French Texts. 

La Bouillie au Miel. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Adapted from ‘‘La 
Bouillie de la Comtesse Berthe,” by P. B. INGHAM, B.A., Modern 
Language Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, London. F cap. 8vo, Is. 

[Semplifjed French Texts. 
Edmond Dantes. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Adapted from ‘‘ Monte 
Christo,” by M. Crppi, Head Modern Language Master at King’s 
College School, Wimbledon. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 
[Szmplified French Texts. 
D’Ajaccio & Saint Héléne. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Adapted from 
‘* Napoleon,” by F. W. M. Draper, Modern Language Master, City of 
London School. Fcap. Is. [Semplejied French Texts. 
M. de Beaufort a Vincennes. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Adapted 
from ‘‘ Vingt Ans Apres,” by P. B. INGHAM, B.A. Fcap. Is. 
[Stwmplified French Texts. 
Le Docteur Mathéus. By ERcKMANN-CHATRIAN. Adapted from 
‘*L’Tlustre Docteur Matheéus,” by W. P. FULLER, M.A., Headmaster 
of the Holborn Estate Grammar School, London. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 
[Semplified French Texts. 
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Le Conscrit de 1813. By ErckMANN-CHATRIAN. Adapted from 
*‘L’Histoire d’un Conscrit,” by H. Rizu, M.A., Modern Language 
Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, London, Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

[Scmplified French Texts, 

La Bataille de Waterloo. By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. A Sequel to 
the above. Adapted from ‘‘ Waterloo,” by G. H. Evans, M.A., 
Modern Language Master at Oundle School. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

[Semeplified French Texts. 

Jean Valjean. By Vicror Huco. Adapted from ‘‘Les Misérables,” 
by F. W. M. Draper, M.A., Modern Language Master at King’s 
College School, Wimbledon. F cap. 8vo, Is. [Szmplified French Texts. 

Abdallah. By Epovarp LABouULAYE. Adapted from ‘‘ Abdallah, ou 
le tréfle 4 quatre feuilles,” by Mrs. J. A. WILSON. F cap. 8vo, Is. 

[Semplified French Texts. 

Deux Contes. Adapted from P. MERRIMEE’s ‘‘ Mateo Falcone” and 
‘*Tamango,” by J. F. RHoaprEs, Modern Language Master at Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. 

La Chanson de Roland. By RoLanp. Adapted by H. Rizu, M.A. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. [Semplified French Texts. 

Le Chevrier Remy. By E. Souvestre., Adapted from ‘‘ Le Chevrier 
de Lorraine,” by E. C. CHOTTIN, B.-es-L., Modern Language Master at 
St. Laurence College, Ramsgate. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

[Simplified French Texts. 

This series provides pupils who have been studying French about two or 

three years with simple translation books which they can understand, and 

are at the same time complete stories, instead of asuccession of little anecdotes. 
Vocabularies have been added, in which the chief idioms are explained. 


General Information 


Junior General Information Papers. By W. S. Brarp. Fcap. 

8vo, Is. Key, 3s. 6d. net. | Junior Examination Series. 

An easier book on the same lines as Stedman’s ‘‘ General Knowledge 
Examination Papers.” It will be found suitable for the Junior Examinations 
and Candidates for County Scholarships. 

General Knowledge Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Revised to 
1907. Key (Fourth Edition), issued to Tutors and Private Students 
only, 7s. net. [School Examination Series. 

Compiled to furnish practice for those who are preparing for Scholarships 
at the Public Schools and at the Universities. This edition has been care- 
fully revised and brought up to date by Mr. C. G. BOTTING, B.A., and a 
number of new questions have been added. 


Geography 
Junior Geography Examination Papers. By W. G. Baxrr, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. [ Juncor Examination Series. 
72 Papers each containing 10 questions, covering all branches of the 
subject required by pupils of 12 to 16 years. By an ingenious arrangement 
the papers can be used either as general papers or to test some particular 
part of the subject. ° : 
A Commercial Geography of Foreign Nations. By F. C. Boon, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


[ Comimercial Series. 
A companion volume to Prof. L. W. Lyde’s ‘‘ Commercial Geography of 
the British Empire” (.v.). 3 


e 
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A Historical Geography of the British Empire. By Hrrerorp 
B. GEORGE, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The purpose of this work is twofold—to describe in outline the British 
Empire, with its component parts so grouped as to show forth the diversity 
of their relations to the mother country—and to point out the nature of the 
relations between the geography and the history of the British Islands, 
from the beginning, and from the time of their becoming British in the case 
of the other possessions. 

A Commercial Geography of the British Empire. By L. W. 
Lypz, M.A., Professor of Economic Geography at University College, 
London. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2s. [ Commerctal Series. 

The first section gives the general principles of the science and their 
application to the larger areas of the British Empire. ‘The second section 
takes each of the Colonies and considers its surroundings, fisheries, harbours, 
surface, agriculture, and minerals separately. 


The Dominion of Man. By E. PRoTHEROE. With 36 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

A bright and readable geographical textbook for teachers and upper 
classes, dealing mainly with the way in which life is affected by its surround- 
ings andconditions. Many interesting particulars are given of manufactures 
and industries. It contains thirty-two full-page Illustrations beautifully 
printed in double tone ink. 


A Historical and Modern Atlas of the British Empire. By 
C. GRANT ROBERTSON and J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Demy Quarto, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Atlas contains 64 Maps, with numerous inserts, Historical Tables 
and Notes, an Introduction, a Historical Gazetteer, a Bibliography, and an 
Index. The combination of modern maps on physical geography, trade, 
industry, etc., with the special and extensive historical maps of the Empire 
as a whole and of each part of it (e.¢. India, Canada, etc.), give the Atlas a 
character and completeness not hitherto offered by any other Atlas. 


History and Geography Examination Papers. By C. H. SpENcE, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [School Examination Series, 

The present edition was practically rewritten and a large number of new 
questions added. 3 

A Systematic Geography of the British Isles. By G. W. Wess, 
B.A., Master at Owen’s School, Islington. With Maps and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, Is. [Mew Geographical Sertes. 

This book —one of a new geographical series — provides for a study of 
Geography of the British Isles on Jogical lines as recommended by the Board 
of Education. It is intended for those who have passed beyond the 
elementary stages of the subject and wish to acquire a more detailed and 
advanced knowledge of their own land. Emphasis is placed on the distinc- 
tive character of the natural regions by a consideration of the geological 
structure of the islands, and its bearing on the physical features, and again 
constant reference is made to the causal connection between the facts of 
physical and political geography. 

A Systematic Geography of Europe. By G. W. Wess, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Owen’s School, Islington. With 5 Maps. Crown 
Svo, IS. [Mew Geographical Series. 

This is the second of the five volumes that will:together constitute ‘‘A 
Systematic Geography of the World.” It is written on the same lines as 
‘‘A Systematic Geography of the British Isles,” by the same Author. An 
effort has been made to follow the middle course between the old method of 
treating the subject as a collection of disconnected details and the extremes 
to which the modern revolt against this has been carried. 
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A Systematic Geography of Asia. By G. W. Wess, B.A. With 
5 Maps. Crown 8vo, Is. : 

This is the third volume in thes New Geographical Series, and is written 
on the same lines as the first two volumes, viz. ‘‘Systematic Geography of 
the British Isles,” and ‘‘ Systematic Geography of Europe.” 

By Road and River. By E. M. WiLmot-BuxTon, F.R.Hist.S. 
A Descriptive Geography of the British Isles. With 12 Maps. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 

Suitable for children in the Lower Forms of all grades of schools. It aims 
at making them familiar with the scenery and most striking features, political, 
historical, and literary, of their land by the natural and interesting process of 
making imaginary journeys through the different districts of these islands. 
Physical geography has been closely connected with political aspects, and 
throughout an appeal has been made to the common sense as well as to the 
imagination of the child. Interesting questions are set at end of each 
chapter, and the text is fully illustrated by photographs and outline maps. 


German 


Grammars, etc. 


A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. Batty. With Vocabulary. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. [Commercial Series. 

The object of this manual is not only to offer the student material for 
translation, but to bring to his notice some practical hints on commerce, 
industry, and commercial history and geography. Roman type and the new 
spelling have been adopted in this book. 

German Commercial Correspondence. By S. E. BALLy. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

The specimen letters which illustrate the chapters are preceded by 
analyses and followed by numerous exercises, each containing in a few 
German words the gist of the letter to be composed. Roman type and the 
new spelling have been adopted in this book. 

German Passages for Unseen Translation. By E. M‘QUEEN 
GRAY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A selection of passages from standard authors for the use of Middle and 
Upper Forms. No notes or vocabularies are included. 

German Examination Papers. By R. J. Moricn, late of Clifton 
College. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key, Third 
Edition, 6s. net. [School Examination Series. 

A series of Advanced Papers compiled—(r) to avoid the tediousness and 
length of constant grammar repetition, and (2) to make the student 
acquainted with some, at least, of the endless number of German idiomatic 
phrases. 

Junior German Grammar. By H. C. SECKLER, Senior German 
Master, Owen’s School, E.C. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ /Jznzor School Books. 

This book is for the Middle Forms of schools, and meets the requirements 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local and the College of Perceptors 
Examinations. It consists of grammar and exercises, and a particular 
feature is the co-ordination of accidence and syntax. It aims throughout 
at training pupils to use their knowledge for composition. ‘The declensions 
of nouns and adjectives, the ‘‘bugbear’’ of the German language, are 
explained in a natural, simple, and effective manner. Pupils preparing for 
examinations will find considerable help in the latter part of the book, which 
gives various examination papers, with some useful model solutions. 


Junior German Examination Papers. By A. VoEGELIN, M.A.,, 
Modern Language Master at St. Paul’s School. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 


( Junior Examination Series. 
An easier book, on the same ltnes as the above. 
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German Vocabularies for Repetition. By Sopuiz Wricut. Fcap. 
8vo, Is. 6d. 
A collection of useful German words arranged under subjects. 


Texts 


Der Miller am Rhein. By C. BrenTano. Adapted from ‘Von 
dem Rhein und dem Miiller Radlauf,” by Miss A. F. Ryan, Modern 
Language Mistress at the High School, Derby. F cap. 8vo, Is. 

[Simplified German Texts. 


Die Geschichte von Peter Schlemihl. By A. von Cuamisso. 
Adapted from ‘‘ Peter Schlemihl’s Wundersame Geschichte,” by R. 
C. Perry, M.A., Modern Language Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, London. Fcap. 8vo, Is. [Semplified German Texts. 


Undine und Huldbrand. By De LA Motte Fouvguk&. Adapted from 
‘‘Undine,” by T. R. N. Crorrs, M.A., Modern Language Master 
at Merchant Taylors’ School, London. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

[Szmplefied German Texts. 


Die Nothelfer. By W. H. RieHi. Adapted from ‘‘ Die Vierzehn 
Nothelfer,” by P. B. INGHAM, B.A., Modern Language Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London. F cap. 8vo, Is. 

[Semplefied German Texts. 

The aim of this series is to provide pupils who have been studying German 

about two or three years with simple translation books which they can under- 

stand, and which at the same time provide complete stories, instead of a 

succession of little anecdotes. Vocabularies have been added, in which the 
chief idioms are explained. 


Greek 


Grammars, Exercises, etc. 


Easy Greek Exercises. By C. G. BOTTING, B.A., Assistant Master 
at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
These exercises have been compiled to accompany Stedman’s ‘‘ Shorter 
Greek Primer,” from which the rules have, by permission, been for the most 
part taken. 


Passages for Unseen Translation. By A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Paul’s School, and E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Tutor of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Selected from Latin and Greek Literature. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Two hundred Latin and two hundred Greek passages, arranged in order 
of increasing difficulty. The book has been carefully compiled to meet the 
wants of V. and VI. Form boys at the Public Schools, and is also well 
adapted for the use of honoursmen at the Universities. Prose and verse 
alternate throughout, 


The Greek View of Life. By G. Lowes DICKINSON, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Seventh and Revised Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A revised edition, reset in new type, of this admirable book, which is a 
general introduction to Greek literature and thought. Among the subjects 
dealt with are the Greek View of Religion, the State and its relation to the 
Citizen, Law, Artisans and Slaves, Sparta, Athens, Manual Labour and 
Trade, Athletics, Pleasure, @reek View of Women, Friendship, Art, 
Sculpture, Painting, Music, etc. 
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Notes on Greek and Latin Syntax. By G. BucKkLAND GREEN, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh Academy. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

. The book discusses and explains the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin 
Syntax, so as to afford a preparation for the higher classical examinations. 
The treatment throughout is comparative. ‘There are chapters on the cases, 
tenses, moods, and their uses, on Homeric peculiarities, the article, etc. ; 
and, besides the examples quoted in illustration of the text, numerous pas- 
sages are added, by working through which the student may obtain practice 
in dealing with points of syntax. 

Examination Papers in Thucydides. By T, Nicxuin, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Rossall School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

In this volume the eight books have been divided into short sections, and 


a paper has been set on each section, as well as recapitulatory papers on 
each book. 


Steps to Greek. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
18mo, Is. 
Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence, with exercises and vocabularies. 
A Shorter Greek Primer. By A. M. M. StTepMAN, M.A. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Is, 6d. 
This book contains the elements of Greek Accidence and Syntax in a 
compass of less than 100 pages. 
Easy Greek Passages for Unseen Translation. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


The pieces are graduated in length and difficulty, and the early pieces 
esent no serious obstacles. 


r 

Greek Vocabularies for Repetition. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

A collection of over 2000 useful words arranged in sets of twelve each 
according to subjects. 

Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Ninth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. Key (Fourth Edition), issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, 6s, net. [School Examination Series. 

A collection of Advanced Papers uniform with Stedman's ‘‘ Latin 
Examination Papers.” See page 20. 

Junior Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar 
and Idioms. By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A., Headmaster of King’s 
College Choir School, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

[ Junior Examination Series. 


A volume of 72 Junior Papers uniform with Botting’s ‘‘Junior Latin 
Examination Papers.” See page 20. 


Texts 


Aristotle.—THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by JOHN BuRNET, M.A., Professor of Greek at 
St. Andrews. Cheaper issue. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 

An elaborate edition, based on the assumption that the Nicomachean 
Ethics is the authentic work of Aristotle, and that it has hardly suffered from 
interpolation or dislocation. It is also assumed that the Eudemian Ethics 
is our most authoritative commentary, and the parallel passages from it are 
printed under the text to which they refer. The commentary shows that 
most of the difficulties which have been raised disappear when the work is 
interpreted in the light of Aristotle's own rules of Dialectic. 


Demosthenes.—AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. Edited by 
F. DARWIN SwiFT, M.A. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


The new text edited for Middle and Upper Forms, with vocabulary and 
notes, | 
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Greek Testament Selections. Edited by A. M. M. Srepman, M.A. 
For the Use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Complete 
Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This small volume contains a selection of passages, each sufficient for a 
lesson, from the Gospels, forming a life of Christ. In schools where only a 
limited time can be given to the study of the Greek Testament an oppor- 
tunity is thus supplied for reading some of the most characteristic and 
interesting passages. 


Translations 


ZEschylus.—AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHOROE, EUMENIDES. Trans- 
lated by Lewis CAMPBELL, LL.D.. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[Classecal Translations. 
Lucian.—SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
IRWIN, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Classtcal Translations. 


Sophocles.—ELECTRA AND AJAX. Translated by E. D. A. 
MorSHEAD, M.A, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Classecal Translations. 


History 


Classical 


An Introduction to the History of Rome. By H. N. AsMAN, M.A., 
B.D., Second Master of Owen’s School, Islington. With 2 Maps and 
14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This book gives to pupils learning Latin some knowledge of the history 
of the great people whose language they are studying. It has been insisted 
by educational authorities that some knowledge of the history of Rome is 
essential not only for a proper appreciation of Roman literature, but that it 
is also a necessary part of acomplete education. ‘This book occupies a place 
between the primer and the larger works on the subject. It gives a brief 
survey of the history of Rome to the death of Augustus. It will also be 
found useful for the general reader who desires some knowledge of the 


subject. 
Stories from Ancient History. By E. Bowver, B.A., B.Sc., Assistant 
Master, Owen’s School. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. [Mew H7zstortcal Series. 


This volumie—-the first of a new historical series on the lines of the recent 
circular of the Board of Education on the teaching of History—is intended 
as an introduction to the story of ancient history for pupils up to the age 
of twelve. 

In accordance with the suggestions made in the above-mentioned circular, 
it deals with the ‘‘chief events and characters from the history of the most 
important nations in their traditional form.” It aims also at ‘‘ giving some 
idea of the nature of the great nations and stages in civilisation, centred 
round certain individuals or events in the chronological succession” in such 
a way that young children shall be able at least to ‘‘ place” the most notable 
characters of ancient history. 


A First History of Greece. By Epiru E. Firru, History Mistress of 
Croydon High School. With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
[Beginner's Books. 
_ This book has been written in the hope of supplying a History of Greece 
suitable for young children, It is written in biographical form, and those 
ae are been selected which best explain the rise and decline of the 
Greeks, | 


- 
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A Short History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By W. S. Hert, B.A., Assistant Master at Brighton ,College. © With 
many Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This book is intended primarily for the use of students reading for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate, and secondarily as an introduc- 
tion to a wider study of the subject. An attempt has been made to render 
some of the recently acquired archzeological evidence accessible to those who 
have no expert knowledge. The recent papers set for the Higher Certificate 
have demanded far more than a mere collection of facts, and accordingly the 
present work has been written with a view to giving a general survey of the 
Greek race and of the broad principles underlying its history. 


A Junior Greek History. By W. Horron SpracceE, M.A., Assistant 
Master at City of London School. With 4 Illustrations and 5 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ Junior School Books. 

It describes the main features in the history of Greece down to the time of 
its absorption in the Roman Empire, suitably presented for junior pupils in 
schools. ‘The greater part of it is taken from ancient authorities, Greek and 
Latin, but the views of modern writers have also been consulted. 


A Constitutional and Political History of Rome. From the 
Earliest Times to the Reign of Domitian. By T. M. Taytor, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

It contains an account of the origin and growth of the Roman institutions, 


and a discussion of the various political movements in Rome from the earliest 
times to the reign of Domitian. 


A Short History of Rome. By J. WELts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. Ninth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 


‘« The schoolmasters who have felt the want of a fifth-form handbook of Roman 
history may congratulate themselves on persuading Mr. Wells to respond to it. 
His book is excellently planned and executed. Broken up into short paragraphs, 
with headings to arrest the attention, his manual does equal justice to the personal 
and the constitutional aspects of the story.”—/ournal of Education. 


Stories from Roman History. By E. M. Wi mot - Buxton, 
F.R.Hist.S., Author of ‘* Makers of Europe.” Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Beginner's Books. 
The object of this book is to provide an introduction to the study of 


Roman history by a series of stories in chronological order dealing with the 
main events and characters of the history of Rome. 


The Ancient World. By E. M. WiLmot-BuxtTon, F.R.Hist.S. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This book tells the stories of the great civilisations of the Ancient World, 
as made known by recent excavation and discovery, from the dawn of 
Egyptian history to the days of the Roman Empire. 


Stories from Old French Romance. By E. M. Witmor-Buxton, 
F.R. Hist.S. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


[Storzes from Old Romance. 
These stories are taken from the romantic epics of France, from the epic 


of Charlemagne, of Roland and Locris, of Huon de Bordeaux, of Ogier 
and Guillaume de Palerna, of Aucassin and Nicollette, and of other heroes 
‘and heroines of bygone days. 

They serve, therefore, as an introduction to world literature, as well as 
forming a literary reader that will appeal to children between the ages of 
eight and twelve in all classes of schools. It will also be found a suitable 
gift-book for all young lovers of stirring romance and tales of chivalry. 
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Modern 


The Story of the British Empire for Children. By F. M. ANDERSON. 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
This book gives the story of the Empire in simple language for children. 
Part I. gives a rapid survey of the Colonies and Dependencies to show the 
unity of the whole under the Crown. Part II. describes in greater detail 
India, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and Tasmania. 


Stories from Irish History. By A. BiRKHEAD, B.A. With 1 Map. 

Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Storzes from the Hestories. 

This volume is one of a series that will embrace the history of all the chief 

countries of the world. By supplying a series of interesting stories it is 

hoped that these volumes will promote a desire for a more detailed knowledge 

of the history and character of other important nations (see p. 39 for the 
complete list of the volumes in the series now ready). 


A Constitutional History of England. By A. M. CHAMBERs, 
Honours School of Modern History, Oxford ; History Mistress, Bedford 
High School. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 

This book is meant primarily for use in the Upper Forms in schools an 
for Students beginning more advanced work. It deals mainly with Saxon 
and Feudal Organisation, and with the evolution of the Central Government 
out of earlier institutions. The development of each branch of the Con- 
stitution—Executive, Legislature, and Judicature—is traced separately, but, 
as far as possible, the history of each subject is dealt with chronologically. 
The difference between the English and other constitutions is examined, and 
its chief characteristics are pointed out, while the relationship of the several 
branches of the Constitution to each other, now and in the past, is shown, 
and an attempt is made to suggest the practical effects of the present balance 
of power in the State on the Constitution. 


Junior History Examination Papers. By W. O. P. Davies. Crown 
8vo, IS. [ Junzor Examination Series. 
For pupils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, College of 
Preceptors, and other Junior Examinations. They have been modelled on 
papers actually set by the various examining bodies, and the answers 
required will prove useful exercises in Composition, They are all most 
carefully graduated, and can be used either to test one particular period, 

or as Examination Papers of the subject generally. 


Stories from French History. By Taytor Dyson, M.A. With 1 

Map. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Scorces from the Festories. 

See ‘‘ Stories from Irish History,’’ and p. 39 for the complete list of the 
volumes of the series now ready. 


Battles of English History. By H. B. Grorcsz, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous Plans, Fourth Edition, Revised, 
with a new Chapter including the South African War. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This book is intended to give a clear general idea of all the most im- 
portant Battles of English History, and, without being technical, to bring 
out their meaning. It is suitable for an Upper Form textbook or school prize, 


British Commerce and Colonies from Elizabeth to Victoria. 
By H. de B. Gipsins, Litt.D., M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

[ Commercial Series. 

A review of the history of British Commerce from the days of Elizabeth to 

the present time, written in simple and concise form, without elaborate detail, 


The Industrial History of England. By H. pe B. Grsins, Litt.D., 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
An introduction to the subject, giving in concise and simple form the main 
outlines of England’s economic history. As far as possible the economic 
questions are connected with the social, political, and military movements. 
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Europe in Renaissance and Reformation, 1458-1659. By M. A. 

Ho.uuines, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Stx Aves of European History. 

This book deals with the formation of the modern European state-system, 

the Renaissance and Reformation (both Protestant and Catholic), the con- 

solidation and ascendancy of France in Europe, and the Wars of Religion, 
ending with the Thirty Years’ War. 

The Age of the Enlightened Despot, 1660-1789. By A. H. 
JOHNSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, With 10 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [Sex Ages of European History. 

The period covered by this volume opens with the triumph of the monarchy 
of Louis xiv. and closes with the failure of the rule of Louis xv1. The aim of 
the volume is to bring clearly before the young reader the theory of monarchical 
rule represented by these kings, and to show when and why they succeeded 
or failed. | 

The Central Period of the Middle Age, 918-1273. By B. A. Lrss, 
Resident History Tutor, Somerville College, Oxford. With many Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Sex Ages of European History. 

Opening with the election of Henry the Fowler, and closing with the rise 
of the House of Hapsburg to power, it covers the period of the struggle for 
supremacy between Empire and Papacy and of the gradual building up of 
the nations of modern Europe on the ruins of Imperial Rome. It traces the 
development of feudalism and monasticism, of chivalry and the Crusades, of 
scholasticism and the Universities, and connects these great movements with 
the great men who inspired and led them. 

The End of the Middle Age, 1278-1453. By E. C. Lopas, Vice- 
Principal and History Tutor, Lady Margaret Hall. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[Six Ages of European History. 

The period which it covers is one of great importance. It marks the decay 
of the political system of the Middle Ages, and the disappearance of the old 
unity in Western Europe; whilst in it can be traced the growth of new ideals 
to take the place of the old, and above all the rise of nations. It is essentially 

a time of transition, a period of effort and experiment rather than of finished 
work. Its great interest lies in the fact that all the details of the history are 
part of this gradual change from the Middle Ages to Modern days. 

The Remaking of Modern Europe: From the Outbreak of the French 


Revolution to the Treaty of Berlin, 1789-1878. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, 
M.A. With 10 Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[Stix Aves of European History. 
It contains a sketch of European history from the outbreak of the French 
Revolution to the Treaty of Berlin, presenting a vivid picture of the revolu- 
tionary petiod, of the rise and fall of Napoleon, and of the larger movements 
of European politics since Waterloo. 

The Dawn of Mediseval Europe, 476-918. By J. H. B. MasTermMan, 
M.A., Professor of History at the University of Birmingham. With 
many Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. = [Sex Ages of European History. 

It is hardly possible to understand European history without some know- 
ledge of the settlement of Europe after the Teutonic immigrations and the fall 
of the Empire in the West. ‘This volume traces the successive rise of the 
Gothic and Frankish Kingdoms, leading to the establishment of the Holy 
Roman Empire under Charles the Great, and its break up under his descend- 
ants. The influence of the Eastern Empire, and the rise and conquests of the 
Mohammedan faith, are considered chiefly in their bearing on the develop- 
ment of Western Europe. Attention is directed especially to the central 
figures of the period: Theodoric, S. Benedict, Justinian, Clovis, Charles the 
Great. 

English Records. By H. E. MaLpen, M.A. A Companion to the 
History of England. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This handbook is intended to furnish the necessary basis of facts for those 
who are hearing historical lectures or reading history. It aims also at 
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concentrating information upon dates, genealogies, historical geography, 
officials, wars, and constitutional documents which is usually only to be 
found scattered in different volumes, 


The Rights and Duties of the English Citizen. By H. E. Matpgen, 
M.A. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
A reader describing in outline the Imperial and Local Government of 
England. 


A School History of Surrey. By H. E. MALpEN, M.A. With 4 
Maps and 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
[School County Histories. 
Original Illustrations of English Constitutional History. 
Comprising a Selected Number of the Chief Charters and Statutes. 
By D. J. Mepury, M.A., Professor of History in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume covers the whole period from the Anglo-Saxon laws to the 
Act of Union with Ireland. University teachers have long desired such a 
collection in a single volume. In those already published the pieces are 
translated. But since the object of this selection is that it should serve as 
an introduction to more extended study, the documents written in French or 
Latin are presented in the original language, and they are annotated 
throughout with extracts from other original material bearing on all important 
points, in order that each passage may be as far as possible its own 
interpreter. 


A. School History of Middlesex. By Vicror G. PLARR, M.A., and 
F. W. WaLton, M.A. With 45 Illustrations and a Plan of London. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [School County Hetstories. 


Examination Papers in English History. By J. T. PLowpEn- 

WARDLAW, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [School Examination Sertes. 

These papers are designed for candidates for a pass degree in History in 

the Universities, and for students taking Historical Scholarships, Army 
Candidates, and the ordinary work in Public Schools. 


A Student’s History of Scotland. By Davip W. Ranntk, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 
A history written throughout in simple language, and putting as clearly 
as possible the results of the most careful recent criticism from original 
‘sources. 


A School History of Somerset. By WALTER RAYMOND. With 
4 Maps and 50 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
[School County Histories. 
A School History of Lancashire. By W. E. Ruopss, M.A. 
With 3 Maps and 43 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
[School County Histories. 
A Handy Digest of British History. By C. E. SNownpen. 
Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. . 

A guide and companion that aims at presenting a clear and easily grasp- 
able analysis of the course of events to students who are reading, and at 
refreshing, at a minimum cost of time and trouble, the memories of those 
who have read. It supplies a commentary on the more important and 
leading questions of each period, while it contents itself with the barest 
mention of episodes, the details of which can be found in most textbooks. 


History and Geography Examination Papers. By C. H. SprEeNncz, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d. ) [School Examination Series, 
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The French Revolution. By J. E. Symes, M.A., Principal of Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A short general account of the French Revolution, bringing out the 
significance of the chief facts and their relation to problems of our own time. 

English Life Three Hundred Years Ago. Being the first two 
chapters of ‘‘ England under the Stuarts.” By G. M. TREVELYAN, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by J. TURRAL, 
B.A., Headmaster of the Blackpool Secondary School. Crown 8vo, Is. 

A graphic account of the state of England and English Society from 
1603 to 1640. 

Revision Notes on English History. By F. WaLiLacre-HADRILL, 
Assistant Master at Kingston-on-Thames Grammar School. Cr. 8vo, Is. 

This book is not intended to supersede but rather to supplement the use 
of the ordinary class-book, and has been written chiefly for the use of 
candidates preparing for the Local Examinations, It contains a chrono- 
logical analysis of the leading events of English history, together with 
general notes on each reign. 

A History of Great Britain. From the Coming of the Angles to the 
Year 1870. By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, F.R.Hist.S. With 20 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This book attempts to break through the conventional lines on which 
History Class-books are laid down. With very few exceptions these books 
make the reign the chapter-limit, and take each event in chronological order. 
In this book the old system has been entirely discarded, and each chapter 
will be found to deal with one great movement, which is traced in cause, 
events, and result. Another feature is the close connection which has been 
maintained throughout with European History. 

Wakers of Europe. Outlines of European History for the Middle Forms 
of Schools. By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, F.R.Hist.S. With 12 Maps. 
Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Textbook of European History for Middle Forms and Pupil Teachers, 
on the same lines as ‘‘ A History of Great Britain.’’ 

Easy Stories from English History. By E. M. Wiimot-Buxton, 
F.R.Hist.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. [Beginner's Books. 

A historical reader arranged on the century method; that is, it aims at 
enabling the learner, before any detailed study is attempted, to run his eye 
over the centuries, and point out the main feature of each succeeding epoch. 
The book contains thirty-five stories, from Caradoc to Gordon, well and 
simply told, chosen with a view to illustrate each century. 

‘Stories from Modern History. By E. M. Wit_mot-Buxton, 

F.R.Hist.S. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Mew Historical Series. 

An introduction to the story of modern history for pupils up to the age of 
twelve. In accordance with the suggestions made in the late circular of the 
Board of Education, it deals with ‘‘ the chief events and characters from the 
history of the most important nations in their traditional form.’’ It aims also 
at ‘‘ giving some idea of the nature of the great nations and stages in civilisa- 
tion, centred round certain individuals or events in their chronological 
succession’’ in such a way that young children shall be able at least to 
‘‘place” the most notable characters of history. 

A Junior History of Great Britain. By E. M. Wi_mMot-BuxTon. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

This book gives a systematic and interesting account of the history of 
Great Britain to pupils of ages ten to fourteen, who have hitherto studied the 
subject in the form of ‘Stories.’ To prevent it from being a mere outline, 
and in accordance with the Board of Education’s Circular, many unimport- 
ant facts have been omitted, and the aim has been to give (1) a clear 
apprehension of the chief events in chronological sequence; (2) a fairly 
detailed study of those aspects which should specially appeal to young pupils, 
The connection of history with literature has been maintained throughout, 
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A School History of Warwickshire. By B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., President of Queen’s College, Cork. With 2 Maps and 47 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [School County Histories. 


Latin 


Grammars, Exercises, etc. 


A Junior Latin Prose. By H. N. Asman, M.A., B.D. Crown 

8vo, 2s. 6d. | Junior School Books. 

The ‘‘Junior Latin Prose” is written primarily, though not exclusively, 

with a view to the Junior Locals. It contains explanation of, and exercises 

on, the chief rules of Syntax, with special attention to points which cause 
difficulty to boys, and concludes with exercises in Continuous Prose, 


Junior Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar 
and Idioms. By C. G. BorTrine, B.A., Assistant Master at St, 
Paul’s School. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. Key, 3s. 6d. net. 

| Junior Examination Series. 

An easier book on the same lines as Stedman’s ‘‘ Latin Examination 

Papers.” It is intended for use in the Lower Forms of Public Schools, and 

by candidates preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local 

Examinations. The volume contains 720 carefully graduated original 
questions, divided into papers of ten questions each. 


Examination Papers in Vergil. By W. G. Coast, B.A., Assistant 
Master at Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Three papers are given to each Georgic, five to each A‘neid, and one to 
each Eclogue, and in addition there are a number of general papers. 


Latin Passages for Unseen Translation. By A. M. Cook, M.A., 
Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School, and E. C. Marcuant, M.A,, 
Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Two hundred Latin passages, arranged in order of increasing difficulty, 
Has been carefully compiled to meet the wants of V. and VI. Form boys at 
the Public Schools, and is also well adapted for the use of honourmen at the 
Universities. Prose and verse alternate throughout. 


A School Latin Grammar. By H. G. Forp, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Bristol Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ /wnzor School Books. 
Both in the Accidence and Syntax what is essential for beginners is 
carefully separated, by a system of typing or paging, from what they may 
neglect. The book may thus be used by boys of all forms. 


Notes on Greek ‘and Latin Syntax. By G. BucKLAND GREEN, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh Academy. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 


For description, see under ‘‘ Greek.” 


Initia Latina. Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 
A very easy Latin course for quite young pupils, containing Grammar, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies. 


First Latin Lessons. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Eleventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

This book is much fuller than ‘‘ Initia Latina,” and while it is not less 
simple, it will carry a boy a good deal further in the study of elementary 
Latin. The Exercises are more numerous, some easy translation adapted 
from Ceesar has been added, and a few easy Examination Papers will afford 
a useful test of a boy’s knowledge of his grammar. The book is intended 
to form a companion book to the ‘‘ Shorter Latin Primer,”’ 
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First Latin Reader. By A. M. M. SrepMaNn, M.A. With Notes. 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer, and Vocabulary. Seventh 
Edition. 18mo, Is. 6d. 

A collection of easy passages without difficulties of construction or 
thought. The book commences with simple sentences and passes on to 
connected passages, including the history of Rome and the invasion of 
Britain, simplified from Eutropius and Ceesar. 

Easy Latin Passages for Unseen Translation. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

A collection of short passages for beginners. ‘The pieces are graduated 
in length and difficulty. 

Exempla Latina. First Exercises in Latin Accidence. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. With Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 

This book is intended to be used midway between a book of elementary 
lessons and more difficult Exercises on Syntax. It contains simple and 
copious exercises on Accidence and Elementary Syntax. 

Easy Latin Exercises on the Syntax of the Shorter and 
Revised Latin Primer. By A. M. M. SrepmMan, M.A. With 
Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. Key, 3s. net. 

This book has been compiled to accompany Dr. Kennedy’s ‘‘Shorter 
Latin Primer” and ‘‘ Revised Latin Primer.” Special attention has been 
paid to the rules of ovazzo obliqua, and the exercises are numerous. 

The Latin Compound Sentence. Rules and Exercises. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d.; with Vocabu- 
lary, 2s. 

This book has been compiled to meet the requirements of boys who have 
worked through a book of easy exercises on Syntax, and who need methodical 
teaching on the Compound Sentence. Inthe main the arrangement of the 
Revised Latin Primer has been followed. 

Notanda Queedam. Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on Common Rules 
and Idioms. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, Is. 6d. ; with Vocabulary, 2s. Key, 2s. net. 

This volume is designed to supply miscellaneous practice in those rules 
and idioms with which boys are supposed to be familiar. Each exercise 
consists of ten miscellaneous sentences, and the exercises are carefully gradu- 
ated. The book may be used side by side with the manuals in regular use. 

Latin Vocabularies for Repetition. Arranged according to Subjects. 
By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Sixteenth Ed. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

In this book an attempt has been made to remedy that scantiness of 
vocabulary which characterises most boys. ‘The words are arranged ac- 
cording to subjects in vocabularies of twelve words each, and if the matter 
of this little book of eighty-nine pages is committed” to memory, the pupil 
will have a good stock of words on every subject. 

A Vocabulary of Latin Idioms and Phrases. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Fourth Edition. 18mo, Is. 

Seven hundred useful Latin phrases arranged alphabetically, Latin- 
English, 

Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By A. M. M. STepMAN, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. Key (Seventh Edition), issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, 6s. net. 

The following papers have been compiled to provide boys who have 
passed beyond the elementary stages of grammar and scholarship with 
practice in miscellaneous grammar and idioms. 

Considerable space has been given to the doctrines of the moods (a real 
test of accurate scholarship), and to those short idioms and idiomatic sen- 
tences which illustrate the differences between the Eogieh and Latin 


languages. 
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Elementary Latin. Being a First Year’s Course. By F. J. Terry, - 
B.A., Assistant Master at Preston House School, East Grinstead. 
Crown 8vo, Pupils’ Book, 2s. ; Masters’ Book, 3s. 6d. net. 

A year’s school course arranged for class teaching, with text written to 
allow the gradual introduction of all inflected forms. Nouns and verbs are 
built up according to their stem formation throughout, so that the learner 
gradually acquires the Accidence systematically. As a matter of practical 
experience, boys 10 or 11 years of age are able to construe Czesar at the end 
of the course with but little help. The book contains Vocabularies, Grammar, 
and Exercises, and no other textbook is required by the pupils. The Masters’ 
Book is a commentary on the Pupils’ book, and explains the system of teach- 
ing. It directs attention consistently throughout to the meaning of words, 
and thus explains the Grammar. 

Examination Papers in Horace. By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 

In this volume the whole of Horace has been divided into short sections, 
and a paper has been set on each section, as well as (usually) two recapitu- 
latory papers on each part, e.g. the first book of the Odes. 

Exercises in Latin Accidence. By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. Crown 
Syvo,. 15.° 6d; 

This book is adapted for Lower Forms, and is intended to accompany the 
Shorter Latin Primer. 

Latin Hexameter Verse. An Aid to Composition, By S. E. Winzo Lt, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Key, 5s. net. 

This book contains the fruit of several years’ class teaching. It is offered 
as a help to Fifth and Sixth Forms at Public Schools, and Undergraduates 
at Universities. 

The principle adopted is to aid in the composition of hexameter verse, by 
showing to some extent the development of this literary form, by inferring 
from the evolution what is the best workmanship, and by hinting how 
technique depends largely on thought. 


Texts 


Ceesar.—EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. The Helvetian War. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By A. M. M. SrepMan, M.A. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. 18mo, Is. 


Livy.—EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The Kings of Rome. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. 18mo, Is. 6d. 


Plautus.—THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with an Introduction, Textual Notes, 
and a Commentary, by W. M. LINDSAY, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 

The editor has recollated all the important MSS. The book contains a 
long Introduction and an important Appendix on the accentual elements in 
early Latin verse, The textual Notes are complete and the Commentary is full, 

Tacitus.—TACITI AGRICOLA. With Introduction, Notes, Maps, etc. 
By R. F. Davis, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

TACITI GERMANIA. By R. F. Davis, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

The text, edited with an Introduction, Notes, and Critical Appendix for 

Middle Forms. 


Translations 


Cicero.—DE ORATORE I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Clifton. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic 11., In 
Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. BLAKISTON, M. A; Fellow and 

Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Cicero.—DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated by F. Brooks, M.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DE OFFICHIS. Translated by G. B. GARDINER, M.A. Crown 
Sv0,.2s, 6d... 

Horace.—THE ODES AND EPODES. Translated by A. D. GopLEy, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Juvenal._THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. Translated by 
S. G. Owen, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Tacitus.—AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated by R. B. Town- 
SHEND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Mathematics 
Algebra 


Easy Exercises in Algebra. Containing 3500 Original Problems. 
By W. S. BEARD. Crown 8vo, With Answers, Is. 9d.; Without 
Answers, Is, 6d. 

A preparatory course in Algebra for the Local Examinations, This book 
contains many distinctive features. 

Test Cards in Euclid and Algebra. By D. S. CALDERWooD, 
Headmaster of the Provincial Training College, Edinburgh. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, Is. each; or in three books, price 
2d., 2d., and 3d; 

Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By S. W. Finn, M.A,, 
Headmaster of Sandbach School. With or Without Answers. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. [ Junior Examination Series. 

Seventy-two Papers of ten questions each. The problems, which are 
original, will be found suitable for candidates for the Local Examinations, 


Arithmetic 


Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Containing 5000 Examples. By 
W. S. BEARD. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. With Answers, Is. 3d. ; 
Without Answers, Is. [Beginner's Books. 

A course of Arithmetic for Lower Forms in Secondary Schools and pupils 
preparing for Public Schools, Naval Cadetships, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Preliminary Local Examinations. The examples are very numerous, care- 
fully graduated, and do not involve the use of big numbers, 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. By W. S. BEARD, 
With or Without Answers. Fifth Edition. cap. 8vo, Is. 

[ Juntor Examination Series. 

Contains goo Questions arranged in Papers of ten each. Suitable for 
candidates for the Local Examinations, County Scholarships, etc. 

The Metric System. By LEoN DELBOos. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

A clear and practical account of the subject, stating its advantages and 
disadvantages, the general principles of the system, linear measures, square 
and land measure, cubic measure and measures of capacity. 

A South African Arithmetic. By H. HIL1, B.A. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Contains a number of examples on the South African Weights and 
Measures. 

Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. By C. T. Mituis, M.I.M.E., 
Principal of the Borough Polytechnic Institute. For use in Technical 
Institutes, Modern Schools, and Workshops. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[ Textbooks of Sczence. 

A course in Arithmetic, Geometry, and Mensuration intended . more 
especially for students in the engineering and building trades. 
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Arithmetic Examination Papers. By C. PENDLEBURY, M.A., 
Senior Mathematical Master at St. Paul’s School. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key, 5s. net. [School Examination Series. 


A New Junior Arithmetic. By H. Bompas Smiru, M.A., Head- 
master of King Edward vil. School, Lytham. Crown 8vo. With 
Answers, 2s. 6d. ; Without Answers, 2s. 

In this book Arithmetic is taught as the habitual application of commion 
sense to questions involving number, not as the acquisition of mechanical 
facilities in certain rules, It is the cheapest Arithmetic on reform lines issued. 


A Short Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taytor, M.A. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Commercial Serves. 

A treatise for those with a fair knowledge of Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Special attention is given to quick methods of approximation. Contains an 
excellent chapter on the slide rule. 


Book-keeping 


The Principles of Book-Keeping by Double Entry. By J. E. 
B. M‘ALLEN, M.A., Headmaster of Lowestoft Secondary Day School. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. [Commerctal Serzes. 

A clear and intelligible account of the principles of the subject for those 
who have no previous knowledge of the subject. 


Examination Papers on Book-Keeping By J. T. Merpuurst. 
Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
[School Examination Series. 


Geometry 


Geometry on Modern Lines. By E. S. Boutton, M.A., Lecturer 
on Mathematics, Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 

A textbook on the new method. Only necessary propositions have been 
retained, and the proofs are based on the simplest process of reasoning. 


A Preliminary Geometry. By Noe. S. Lypon, Assistant Master at 
Owen’s School, Islington. With 159 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, Is. 

The ‘‘ Preliminary Geometry ” is intended for the use of beginners. The 
treatment of the subject is mainly experimental and practical, and the 
ground covered is sufficient to enable the pupil to pass easily to the study of 
a formal course of theorems. Problems involving accurate measurement and 
arithmetical applications of geometrical principles are freely used; the book 
is copiously illustrated and a large number of useful exercises is provided. 


A Junior Geometry. By Nog. S. Lypon. With 276 Diagrams. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. [ Juntor School Books. 
The method of treatment is the outcome of the author’s long practical ex- 
perience as teacher of the subject at Owen’s School, Islington. The group- 
ing of kindred propositions, the demonstrations attached to the practical 
problems, the copious series of questions and exercises, and the methodical 
division of the subject into lessons of practical length, are features calculated 

to commend themselves to both master and pupil. 


Mechanics 


Examples in Elementary Mechanics, Practical, Graphical, and 
Theoretical. By W. J. Dopss, M.A. With 52 Diagrams. Crown 
8vo, 55. (See under Physics, p. 32.) 


Rat 
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Trigonometry 


A New Trigonometry for Beginners. By R. F. D’Arcy, M.A,, 
Lecturer on Mathematics at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 

Among the special features of this book are:—The introduction of ex- 
periments in practical geometry to lead up to many of the topics considered ; 
the use throughout the book of four-figure tables; the regulation of the 
special consideration of the trigonometrical ratios of angles of 30, 45, 60, 120, 
135, and 150 degrees to a few worked-out examples. 

Trigonometry Examination Papers. By G. H. Warp, M.A. 
Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key, 5s. net. [School Examination Series. 


Science 
Biology 


Agricultural Zoology. By J. RirzemMa Bos. Translated by J. R. 
AINSWORTH Davigs, M.A. With 155 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A condensed review of the entire animal kingdom, treating in some detail 
the animals harmful or helpful to agriculture. It is a manual suitable not 
only for students, but also for the practical farmer and general reader. 


Dairy Bacteriology. A Short Manual for Students in Dairy Schools, 
Cheese-makers, and Farmers. By ED. VON FREUDENREICH. ‘Trans- 
lated by J. R. AINSWORTH Davis, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A brief treatise on bacteriology as applied to dairying. For students who 
mean to become cheese-makers or dairymen, it is only necessary to get a 
general idea of bacteriology and to become familiarised with the results so 
far attained by bacteriological research as regards dairying, and the practical 
application of the same. ‘The author has therefore introduced only so much 
of the general part of bacteriology as is absolutely necessary for the com- 


prehension of the bacteria of milk, and has made the whole as brief and 
elementary as possible. 


Plant Life. Studies in Garden and School. By Horace F. Jongs, 
Science Master, Uxbridge County School. With 320 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Zextbooks of Science. 

A handbook for teachers of botany. A large number of experiments are 
included, and full nature-study notes on all plants usually studied in the 
class-rooms are given. It is recommended by the Board of Education in 
‘« Suggestions on Rural Education,” page 42. 

‘This volume furnishes just the right kind of course, both in garden work 
and in class-room experiments, which is likely to stimulate a permanent interest 
in the mind of the pupil and lead him to continue his investigations after he has 
left school, We have great pleasure in recommending the book.” —Schoolmaster. 
The Scientific Study of Scenery. By J. E. Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

An elementary treatise on geomorphology for geographers. As far as 
possible technical terms have been avoided to render it intelligible to the 
general reader who wishes to obtain some notion of the laws which have 
controlled the production of the earth’s principal scenic features. 


Agricultural Geology. By J. E. Marr, F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


A textbook of geology for agricultural students, more especially such as 
are preparing for the International Diploma in agriculture, 
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Outlines of Biology. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A., Secretary 
to the Zoological Society of London. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The contents of this book have been determined by the syllabus of the 
conjoint Examining Board of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The book serves as a guide in the laboratory, and also will supply the 
necessary connecting links between the isolated facts presented by the seven 
or eight plants and animals selected out of the multitude of living organisms. 

An Elementary Textbook of Agricultural Botany. By M. C. 
PotTeR, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of Botany, Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

A textbook of Botany intended more especially for agricultural students. 
Considerable space is devoted to vegetable physiology. 

Insect Life. By F. V. THEOBALD, M.A. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A short account of the more important characteristics of insects, dealing 
with their economic value at the same time. 


Chemistry 


A Practical Chemistry Notebook for Matriculation and Army 
Candidates. Easy Experiments on the Commoner Substances. By 
S. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., Senior Science Master at Uppingham. 
Crown 4to, Is. 6d. net. 

The method is based on practical experience, and aims at maintaining 
interest by ensuring success and accuracy in experimenting. The chief 
objects in view are:—(1) a logical sequence in work and accurate experi- 
menting by demonstration of practical use of apparatus; (2) to allow the 
teacher more time for individual attention, and to keep the class together at 
work on the same experiment. This is done by providing a series of 
practical problems to keep the more rapid workers employed, as well as for 
use in revision. Working for two hours (practical) per week, the course 
should be completed in about three terms. There are spaces provided for 
notes to be taken by the pupil. 

A Practical Chemistry for Schools and Technical Institutes. 
By A. E. DuNSTAN, B.Sc. (Sheffield and London); F.C.S. (London 
and Berlin); Member of the Society of Chemical Industry ; Head of 
Chemical Department, East Ham Technical College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[ Zextbooks of Science. 

This Course of Practical Chemistry meets the requirements of the Upper 
Forms of Secondary Schools, where a good elementary foundation has been 
laid in the rudiments of manipulation. The book will be found useful also 
for classes in Technical Institutes and will cover the following ground :— 

Qualitative Analysis of simple substances and of mixtures, Volumetric 
Analysis, Simple Gravimetric Analysis, Preparation of Pure Compounds, 
More difficult Quantitative Analysis, Qualitative Organic Analysis, Ultimate 
Organic Analysis, General Organic Determinations, Determination of 
Physical Constants. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. 
(Sheffield and London); F.C.S. (London and Berlin); Member of the 
Society of Chemical Industry; Head of Chemical Department, East 
Ham Technical College. With 4 Plates and 109 Diagrams. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. | Junzor School Books. 

The arrangement for this book is modelled on that of the author’s ‘‘ Ele- 

mentary Experimental Science.” ‘The subject is treated experimentally, and 
covers the necessary ground for Oxford and Cambridge Junior Locals, 
College of Preceptors (Second Class), and Board of Education (First Stage) 
Examinations. The author believes that the method adopted is truly 
educational, The subject is developed in a logical sequence, and wherever 
possible, historically, 
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An Organic Chemistry for Schools and Technical Institutes. 


By A. E. DunstTan., B.Sc. With 2 Plates and many Diagrams. Crown 


Svo, 2s. 6d. [ Textbooks of Sczence. 

This new book, which has not been prepared to meet the requirements of 
any particular examining body, is intended for the use of the higher forms of 
schools taking the Special Science Course, and as a first-year textbook 
in Technical Institutes. The author does not follow the conventional 
separation of Organic Chemistry into the two iso facto inseparable domains 
of Aliphatic and Aromatic compounds, but endeavours to give a bird’s-eye 
view of the more prominent features in the Science. 


Practical Chemistry. By W. Frencu, M.A., Director of Education for 


Lancaster. PartI. Fifth Ed. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 6d. [Textbooks of Science. 


A course on purely inductive lines dealing with evaporations and distilla- 


tions, filtration solubility, air, water, chalk, soda, common salt, sugar, com- 
pound and simple matter, etc. 


Practical Chemistry. By W. Frencu, M.A., and T. H. BOARDMAN, 


M.A., Science Master at Christ’s Hospital. Part II. Crown 8vo, 
Is. 6d. [ Textbooks of Science. 
A continuation of the above dealing with gases, laws of chemical com- 
bination, equivalents, atomic theory, molecular weights, symbols, sulphur, 
nitrogen, carbon, and their compounds, salts, acids, bases, valency. 


A Short History of Chemistry. By T. P. HiLpircu, B.Sc. (London), 


A.t.; CS... Crown S96, 26, 10d. 


Primarily intended as a help to chemical students, more particularly 
those studying for University or advanced technical examinations, this 
book will also, it is hoped, prove serviceable to general readers who may 
wish to have a concise outline of the development of chemistry. Com- 
mencing with a general survey of the chemistry of the Ancients and the 
Middle Ages, the author shows how the modern science evolved from these, 
and then proceeds to the history of the various branches —elements, 
minerals, organic, technical and physical chemistry, etc. A glossary of 
the most notable names in chemistry is added, and, as far as possible, the 
sequences of facts or theories have been summarised in tables which, 


while assisting the memory of the student preparing for examinations, may 
be omitted by the casual reader, 


The Complete School Chemistry. By F. M. OLpHam, B.A., Senior 


Chemistry Master at Dulwich College. With 125 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A complete course in practical and theoretical chemistry up to the 
standard of the London Matriculation and Army Entrance Examination. 
It is so arranged that a boy with no knowledge of chemistry may begin the 
book and use it throughout his progress up the school. Short courses on 
volumetric analysis and on the common metals are included. 


Outlines of Physical Chemistry. By Grorcr SENTER, B.Sc.. 


Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, 
With many Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Textbooks of Science. 

This book is designed to serve as a general introduction to Physical 
Chemistry, and is specially adapted to the needs of electrical engineers, to 
whom an acquaintance with the general principles of this subject is becoming 
of increasing importance. Particular attention is devoted to the theory of 
solutions and to the modern developments of electro-chemistry. The 
general principles of the subject are illustrated as far as possible by 
numerical examples, and references are given to original papers and to other 
sources of information, so that the student may readily obtain fuller details 
on any point and learn to make use of current literature. Only an ele- 
mentary knowledge of mathematics is assumed. 
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A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyier, B.A., F.C.S., Head of the 
Chemical Department, Swansea Technical College. With 78 IIlustra- 
tions. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ Junior School Books. 

The first twenty-three pages are devoted to the necessary physical laws 
and processes. ‘The purification and properties of water are used to illus- 
trate these processes. The student is thus led by a continuous chain of 
reasoning through the preparation of pure water to the chemistry of water, 
and hence to a knowledge of the fundamental principles of chemistry. The 
middle portion of the book treats of these principles, and then follows 
the study of certain typical elements and compounds. Problems and 
Examination Papers are appended. 


An Elementary Text Book of Inorganic Chemistry. By R. 
Lioyp WHITELEY, F.I.C., Principal of the Municipal Science School, 
West Bromwich. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This book has been written primarily for the use of those who are com- 
mencing the Study of Theoretical Inorganic Chemistry on the lines laid 
down for Stage I. of that subject in the Syllabus issued by the Board of 
Education. The subject-matter of that Syllabus has consequently been 
fully discussed. 


General Science 


Elementary Experimental Science. By W. T. CLoucuH, Head of 
the Department of Physics and Electrical Engineering, East Ham 
Technical College, and A. E. DUNSTAN, Head of the Chemical Depart- 
ment, East Ham Technical College. Physics by W. T. CLoucn, 
A.R.C.S.; Chemistry by A. E. DuNsTAN, B.Sc. With 2 Plates 
and 154 Diagrams. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[ Junzor School Books. 
This book is primarily intended for the use of candidates taking Experi- 
mental Science in the Junior Local Examinations. It will also be found of 
use to those competing for County Council Intermediate Scholarships, and 
as a general textbook in Science Schools. The treatment throughout is 
experimental, and based on the author's experience in preparing boys for 
the above Examinations. The great majority of the Diagrams have been 
specially drawn—simplicity, clearness, and the avoidance of all unnecessary 
features being particularly aimed at. 


Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. Physics Section by 
W. T. CLoucH; Chemistry Section by A. E. DuNsTAN. With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. [ Zextbooks of Sctence. 

A textbook to meet the new requirements of the Elementary Science section 
of the Preliminary Examination for the Certificate on the same lines as above, 


General Elementary Science. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., and V. A. 
MUNDELLA, Principal of Sunderland Technical College. With 114 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An intermediate course in Physics and Chemistry for London Matricula- 
tion. It is the textbook adopted by the Admiralty for Elementary Science 
at Greenwich College. 


The World of Science. By R. EviiotrT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S., Science 
Master at Sherborne School. With 147 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

An elementary account of Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Astronomy, and Geology written 
in an interesting manner for children, 
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Physics 


Elementary Experimental Electricity and Magnetism. By W. 
T. CLoucu, A.R.C.Sc., F.C.S., Fellow of the Physical Society, Head 
of the Department of Physics and Electrical Engineering, East Ham 
Technical College. With 200 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 


2s. 6d. [ Zextbooks of Sczence. 

This book is intended for the use of students taking Electricity and 
Magnetism in the Junior Local Examinations, and for those taking Stage I 
in the Board of Education Examinations. The treatment throughout is 
experimental, and based on the author’s experience in preparing boys for 
the above examinations. It is hoped that it will be found useful as an 
introductory course to the subject of Electrical Engineering. The great 
majority of the diagrams have been specially drawn—simplicity, clearness, 
and the avoidance of all unnecessary features being particularly aimed at. 

The book provides in one volume theoretical and practical instruction in 
Electricity and Magnetism. Worked examples of typical problems are 
given, and there is also a Glossary and List of Definitions. In fact, the 


arrangement of the book is modelled on that of the author’s well-known 
‘‘ Elementary Experimental Science,” 


Examples in Elementary Mechanics, Practical, Graphical, and 
Theoretical. By W. J. Dosss, M.A. With 52 Diagrams. Crown 


Svo, 5S. [ Textbooks of Science. 

This book is intended for use at Schools and Technical Institutes, for 
Army and Navy Candidates and Students of Engineering. It consists of 
some 1400 examples in Elementary Statics and Kinetics exhibiting the latest 
development in the methods of teaching these subjects, But it is something 
more than a mere collection of examples, being designed for use without an 
accompanying textbook. The preparation and use of simple inexpensive 
apparatus is described, and the numerous practical examples requiring the 
use of such apparatus ‘have been found to give satisfactory results. The 
scope of the book comprises—Tension and Pressure, Young’s Modulus of 
Elasticity, Equilibrium of Three Forces, Resolving and Taking Moments, 
Centre of Gravity, Velocity, Acceleration, Work, Machines, Energy, 
Momentum, Friction, Projectiles, Rotation and Simple Harmonic Motion, 
The answers to the examples are given at the end of the book. 


Weighing and Measuring. A Short Course of Practical Exercises in 
Elementary Mathematics and Physics, by W. J. Dosss, M.A., sometime 


Foundation Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of 
‘* Examples in Elementary Mechanics,” etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Contents. I. Measurement of Length; II. Weighing; III. Measure- 
ment of Area; IV. Measurement of Volume; V. Density and Specific Gravity. 

This volume covers that common ground between Elementary Mathema- 
tics and Physics which is necessary to give reality to the former, and which 
is indispensable before taking up any serious study of the latter. By common 
consent, a course of Weighing and Measuring is now an essential part of 
school training in Elementary Mathematics, Care has been taken to keep 
the scope of the book well within the reach of the great majority of senior 
school children of both sexes. For this reason, the knowledge of Mathe- 
matics assumed extends only to Elementary Arithmetic, Elementary 
Algebra, and Elementary Plane Geometry; while the book contains as 
much Mensuration as is ordinarily done at schools. 

The course of practical work prescribed by the Army Council for the 
‘Leaving Certificate” and ‘‘Army Qualifying” Examinations is fully covered, 


though this is by no means the sole purpose of the book. The apparatus 
required i is always of the simplest possible description. 
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The Principles of Magnetism and Electricity. By P. L. Gray, 
B.Sc. An Elementary Textbook. With 181 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


Although not written to any special syllabus, the book will approximately 
cover the requirements of the Advanced Stage of the Board of Education 
Examination, and London B.Sc. Pass Examination. It is well illustrated 
with sketches such as a student may, with a little practice, draw for himself 
from the actual apparatus, 


Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, M.A., Senior Physics 
Master at Bradford Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 
. [ Textbooks of Science. 
A collection of over one thousand original problems on Mensuration, 
Hydrostatics, Mechanics, Heat, Light, Magnetism, Frictional Electricity, 
Current Electricity and Sound, covering the average Physics course in 
Secondary Schools. 


First Year Physics. By C. E. Jackson. With 51 Illustrations and 
numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [ Textbooks of Sccence. 


This book deals with such subjects as may reasonably be included in a 
first year course of Physics for Secondary Schools,—the processes of measure- 
ment and the elementary principles of Hydrostatics and Mechanics. It is 
an attempt on the part of the author to provide a textbook which shall be 
a useful supplement to the lessons of the class-room and at the same time 
direct the experimental work of the laboratory. 


Practical Physics: A Laboratory Course for Advanced Students, By 
S. S. RicHARDSON, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc.(Lond.), Lecturer in Physics, 
Municipal Technical School, Liverpool. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. [ Textbooks of Sctence. 


This volume provides a practical course of work in Experimenal Physics 
for students in Technical Colleges and in the higher forms of Secondary 
_ Schools, The treatment is based on experience in teaching the subject 
extending over many years. Care is taken to encourage a due amount of 
thought on the part of the student, and the method adopted will, it is hoped, 
lead the student gradually to work out the details of experiments for himself. 
The book, whilst primarily a laboratory manual, forms at the same time a 
textbook of the principles of physical measurements. The requirements of 
students preparing for University degrees, Civil Service, Board of Education, 
and other examinations requiring a knowledge of higher physics have been 
kept well in view, and to give further practice, exercises are provided at the 
end of the chapters. 


Physics Examination Papers. By R. Etuiotr STExL, M.A., 
Science Master at Sherborne School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
_ [School Examination Series. 
Papers on Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism, and Electricity, Both book- 
work and problems are included. 


Elementary Practical Physics. By Henry Stroup, D.Sc., M.A., 
Professor of Physics, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. With 
115 Diagrams. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


An introduction to practical work in a Physical Laboratory and the 
standard works on the subject. 
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Practical Mechanics. By Sipney H. Weis, Wh.Sc., A.M. Inst.C.E., 
late Principal of the Battersea Polytechnic, London. An Elementary 
Manual for the use of Students in Science and Technical Schools and 
Classes. With 75 Illustrations and Diagrams. Furth Edition, Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. [ Zextbooks of Sctence. 

A laboratory handbook containing all the mechanics part of the ele- 


mentary science syllabus of the Headmasters’ Association and the London 
Matriculation. 


Physiology 


Preliminary Physiology. By WILLIAM NARRAMORE, F.L.S., M.R. 
San. Inst., Lecturer in Physiology, Hygiene, Biology, and Botany, 
Municipal Technical School, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[ Textbooks of Sctence. 
This book aims at giving systematic instruction in relation to the 
essential functions of the human body. The many original drawings, 
sketches, and photomicrographs, which have been prepared directly from 
specimens with the special object of elucidating the teaching of the text, 
will render the work of considerable value to students of Physiology. 
‘‘Preliminary Physiology” is adapted not only to students following 
systematic courses of study, but also to meet the requirements of an 
increasing number of lay readers taking an intelligent interest in the 
important subject of the work and mechanism of the human body. ‘This 
work is adapted to meet the requirements of the Board of Education, 
the Oxford and Cambridge Locals (Senior), the College of Preceptors, 
Candidates for Matriculation, and the several examinations in Physiology 
held for students in Hygiene, Physical Culture, Cookery, for nurses in 
Probation, and students preparing for examinations in Law, Insurance, 
and Accountancy, where Physiology is now demanded. ‘The expository style 
and practical methods followed throughout the work will be found well 
suited to private study as well as for class courses. 


Technology 


Engineering Workshop Practice. By CHARLES C. ALLEN, Head 
of the Department of Engineering, Technical Institute, Auckland. 
With 152 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Textbooks of Technology. 

This deals with the manufacturing operations employed in modern work- 


shops, and is intended chiefly for students who have opportunities of both 
examining and using the machines and tools required. 


An Introduction to the Study of Textile Design. By ALpRED 
F. BARKER, Head of the Textile Department, Bradford Technical 
College. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Zextbooks of Technology. 


This work includes within its pages the information which the student of 
Textile Design. should seek to thoroughly master during the first two years 
he attends the Textile School. 


Electric Light and Power. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc.(Lond.), Head 
of the Department of Physics and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Municipal Technical School, and W. H. N. JAmgs, A.R.C.S., 
A.M.I.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, Municipal School 
of Technology, Manchester. With 17 Plates and 230 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [ Zextbooks of Technology. 

This work is’ an introduction to the study of Electrical Engineering, no 
previous knowledge being assumed, and very little mathematics being re- 


quired. It is intended mainly for students employed in electrical 
industries. 
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Builders’ Quantities. By H. C. Gruss, Lecturer at Beckenham 
Technical Institute. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [ Zextbooks of Technology. 


This treatise has been compiled to assist students who are preparing for 
the examination in Builders’ Quantities, held by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute; while those studying for other examinations, such as 
Honours Building Construction, held»by the Board of Education, etc., will 
find it covers that portion of the syllabus relating to Quantities 


A Woodwork Class-Book. Beginner’s Course. By H. Hey, Inspector 
of Day Manual and of Technological Classes, Surrey Education 
Committee, and G. H. Rosgt, Headmaster, Coulsden Council School, 
City and Guilds Woodwork Teacher. With full Diagrams and Photo- 
graphs. 4to, 2s. 

This class-book is the first of a series of three, in which the work is 
arranged on a threefold plan of Correlated Lessons in Drawing, Tools and 
Materials, and School Workshop Practice, ‘The schemes have been approved 
by the Board of Education. 


Répoussé Metal Work. By A. C. Hortu. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[ Zextbooks of Technology. 
This book provides students with a graded scheme of Sheet Metal Work 
for Schools, containing all the information necessary to those wishing to 
become expert. 


A Textbook dealing with Ornamental Design for Woven 
Fabrics. By C. STEPHENSON, of the Bradford Technical College, 
and F. Supparps, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 66 
Full-page Plates and numerous Diagrams in the Text. Third Edition. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The subject-matter is arranged as far as possible in progressive order, 
and always with due regard to the practical application of ornament to the 
weaving process. Several chapters are devoted to the various methods of 
building up all-over repeating patterns. 


Manual Training Drawing (Woodwork). By F. Srurcn, Staff 
Instructor to the Surrey County Council. Its Principles and Ap- 
plication, with Solutions to Examination Questions, 1892-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric, and Oblique Projection. With 50 Plates and 140 


Figures. Fcap., 5s. net. 


A guide to the Examinations in Manual Training Woodwork of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, the Board of Examinations for Educational 
Handwork, and the Examinations of the N.U.T., and for use in Secondary 
Schools and Training Colleges. It deals with the requirements in Geo- 
metrical and Mechanical Drawing of the Educational Department, University 
of London, London Chamber of Commerce, etc. 


Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. WerBBER, Chief Lecturer to the 
Building Trades Department of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College at Bristol. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[ Zextbooks of Technology. 


An elementary textbook suitable for the Preliminary Grade of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute and as a book of reference for the 


apprentice, 
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Messrs. MetrHuEN’s SERIES 


Particulars of the Books will be found in the First Section of this Catalogue, 
under the Subjects 


The Beginner’s Books 


EpiTep sy W. WILLIAMSON, B.A., F.R.S.L. 
A series of elementary class books for beginners of seven to twelve years, or there- 


abouts, They are adapted 


to the needs of preparatory schools, and are suitable for 


the use of candidates preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary Local and 


the College of Preceptors Examinations. 
up to Methuen’s Junior School Books. 


The series will be especially useful to lead 
The author of each book has had consider- 


able experience in teaching the subject, while special attention has been paid to the 


arrangement of the type and matter, which is as clear and concise as possible. 


The 


books are beautifully printed and strongly bound, and are issued at one shilling each. 


Easy French Hi. 
BLOUVET. 1s. 

Easy Stories from English His- 
tory. E. M. Witmot-BuxtTon. rs. 
Stories from Roman History. 

EK. M. Witmot-BuxtTon. ts. 6d. 
Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment. E. M. Wii_mot- Buxton. 
ts. 6d. 
Stories from the New Testa- 


ment, E.M. Witmot-BuxtTon. 1s.6d. 


Rhymes. 


A First Course in English. W. 


S. BEARD. 1s. 6d. 
A First History of Greece. FE. E. 
FIRTH. 1s. 6d. 


Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. 
W. S. Beard. Without Answers, 1s. ; 
With Answers, 1s. 3d. 

Easy Dictation and Spelling. 
W. WILLIAMSON. Is. 

An Easy Poetry Book. W. 
WILLIAMSON. Is. 


Classical Translations 


EpiTep sy H. F. FOX, M.A., FELLow AND TuToR oF BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OxForD. 
Crown 8vo 
A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 


excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 


Aeschylus — AGAMEMNON, CHOE- 
PHOROE, EuMENIDES. Translated by L. 
CAMPBELL. 55. 


Cicero — DE ORATORE I. 
lated by E. N. P. Moor. 3s. 6d. 


Cicero —SELECT ORATIONS (PRO 
MILongE, Pro Mureno, Puituiric 11., In 
CaTILINAM). ‘Translated by H. E. D. 
BLAKISTON. 5S. 


Cicero — DE 
Translated by F. Brooks. 


Trans- 


NATURA DEORUM. 
3s. 6d. 


Cicero — DE OFFiIciIsS. Translated 


by G. B. GARDINER. 2s. 6d. 


Horace — THE ODES AND EPODES, 
Translated by A. D. GoDLrEy. 2s. 


Lucian — SI1x DIALOGUES (NiG- 
RINUS, IcARO-MENIPPUS, THE Cock, THE 
Suip, THe Parasite, THE Lover or 
FALSEHOOD). Translated by S. T. Irwin. 
3s. 6d. 

Sophocles — AJAX AND ELECTRA. 
Translated by E. D. MorsHEAD. 2s. 6d. 


Tacitus — AGRICOLA and _  GER- 
MANIA. Translated by R. B. TowNsHEND. 
2s. 6d. 

Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. 
Translated by S. G. OWEN. as. 6d. 


Commercial Series 


EpiTep sy H. ve B. GIBBINS, Lirt.D., M.A. 
Crown 8vo 


A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercial 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical character, dealing with 
those subjects which are absolutely essential in the business life. 


The Principles of Book-keeping 
by Double Entry. Jj. E. B. 
M‘ALLEN. 2S. 

A French Commercial Reader, 
S. E. Batty. as. 


French Commercial Correspon- 
dence. S. E. BALLy. 2s. 

German Commercial Corre- 
spondence. S. E. BALLY. as. 6d. 
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Commercial Series—continued 
A German Commercial Reader. | A Primer of Business. S. JAcK- 


Sake DALLY. 25. SON. New and Revised Edition. ‘ts. 6d. 
A Commercial Geography of | An Entrance Guide to Profes- 

Foreign Nations. F.C. Boon. 2s. sions and Business. H. Jones. 
Commercial Law. W. D, 1s, 6d. 


EDWARDS. 2s. 


A Commercial Geography of 
British Commerce and Colonies . 


the British Empire. L. W 


from Elizabeth to Victoria. LYDE. 2s. 

H. pE B. GIBBINS. 2s. A Short Commercial Arithmetic. 
The Economics of Commerce. F. G. Tayior. ts. 6d. 

H. ve B. Gissins, ts. 6d. : Precis Writing and Office Cor- 
Commercial Examination respondence. E. E. WuitTFIELD. 

Papers. H. pre B. Gipsins. 1s. 6d. 2S. 


Junior Examination: Series 
Epirep sy A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and is intended for the 
use of teachers and pupils in Lower and Middle, to supply material for the former and 
practice for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. They may be 


used wiv4 voce or as a written examination. 
Junior French Examination | Junior Latin Examination 


Papers. [. Jacos. Papers. C. G. BorTinc. 
#. Key tothe above. 3s. 6d. net. 


Junior English Examination | Junior General Information 


Papers. W. WILLIAMSON. Examination Papers. W. S. 
BEARD. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination A. Key tothe above. 3s. 6d. net. 
Papers. W.S. BEarpD. Junior Geography Examina- 


Junior Algebra Examination bad Papers. fa gaan ‘ 
Junior German Examination 


Papers. 5S. W. Finn. Papers. A. VoEGELIN. 
Junior Greek Examination | Junior History Examination 
Papers. T.C. WEATHERHEAD. Papers. W.O.P. Davigs. 


Junior School Books 
Epirep sy O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., anp W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 

A series of school class books. They are adapted to the needs of the Lower and Middle 
Forms of the Public Schools, and are suitable for the use of candidates preparing for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations. 

A Class-Book of Dictation | Elementary Experimental 
Passages. W. WILLIAMSON. ts. 6d. Science. Physics by W. T. 


The First Book of Kings. A. E. CLoucH; Chemistry by A. E. 
DUNSTAN. 2s. 6d. 


RuBIz. 25. 

The Gospel according to St. / Elementary Experimental 
Matthew. Edited by E. W. Sours. Chemistry. A.E. Dunstan. 2s. 
1s. 6d. A Junior Chemistry. E. A. 


The Gospel according to Si. 
Mark. Edited by A. E. Rupie. ts. 6d. ; 

The Gospel according to St. vot Junior French Grammar. 
Luke. Edited by W. WILLIAMSON. 2s. - A. SorneT and M. J. Acaros. 2s. 

The Acts of the Aposties. Edited | A_ Junior French Prose. R. 
by A. E. Ruste. 2s. R. N. Baron. as. 

A Junior English Grammar. | A Junior Geometry. N, S. 
W. WILLIAMSON. 2s. LYDON. 2s, 


TYLER. 2s. 6d. 
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Junior School Books—continued 
A Junior Greek History. W. H. | ASchool Latin Grammar. H.G. 


SPRAGGR. 2s. 6d. Forp. 2s. 6d. 
A Junior Latin Prose. H. N. | English Literature for Schoois. 
ASMAN. 2s. 6d. i bo FIRTH. *es.6d. 


Six Ages of European History 
From A.D. 476 To 1878 


EpitTep spy A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The Dawn of Medizeval Europe, | Europe in Renaissance and 
476-918. J. H. B. Masrerman. Reformation, 1453-1659. Mary 
“ A. HOL.inGs. 
The Central Period of the 


, The Age of the Enlightened 
Middle Age, 918-1273. Brarsice | Despot, 1660-1789. A. Beni 


A. LEEs. ° 
i The Remaking of Modern 
The End of the Middie Age, Europe, 1789-1878. la 
1273-1453. Eveanor C. Lopcs. MaAkrIiorTr. 


Methuen’s New Geographical Series 


A Systematic Geography of the World. By G. W. Wess, B.A. 
Owen’s School, Islington. In Five Vols. With Maps. Cr. 8vo, Is. each. 
This new series of Geographies, which will be completed in Five Volumes, provides for 
a study of the geography of the world on modern lines, as recommended by the Board of 
Education. Attention is directed to the connection between the configuration of the land, 
the climate, and the economic and political conditions, and there is a consideration of the 
geology of the various regions. The matter has been systematically arranged, and the books 
will e found suitable for examination purposes, and also of interest to the general reader. 
Vol. I. The British Isles. Vol. Il. Europe (excluding the British Isles). 
Vol. Ill. Asia. Vol. IV. America. Vol. V. Africa, Australasia, and 
Polynesia. 


Methuen’s New Historical Series 


EDITED BY THE Rev. H. N. Asman, M.A., B.D. 
These are the first volumes of a new ees series for Schools under the General 
Editorship of the Rev. H. N. Asman, M.A., B.D., Second Master of Owen's School, 


Islington. The series is on the lines of the recent Circular of the Board of Education on the 
teaching of history. 


Stories from Ancient History. By E. Bowyer, B.A., B.Sc., Assistant 
Master Owen's School. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. (see p. 17). 


Stories from Modern History. By E. M. WILMoT-BuUXTON, F.R.Hist.S. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. (see p. 22). 


Stories from Old Romance 


Epitep sy E. M. Wi_mot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each 


Messrs. Methuen beg to announce the issue of the above new series, which will include 
volumes of stories taken from the romantic epics of the chief countries possessing suitable 
literatures. 

These volumes will serve as an introduction to world literature as well as form literary 
readers that will appeal to children between the ages of eight and twelve in all classes of 
schools. They will also be found suitable gift-books for all young lovers of stirring 
romance and tales of chivalry. 


Stories from Old French Ro-| Stories from Dickens. JOYCE 
mance. E, M. Witmor-Buxron. Coss. 


Stories from Bunyan. E. L, | Stories from Italian Romance. 
Euias. Susan CUNINGTON. 
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Stories from the Histories 
EpitEp sy E. M. Witmot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.Soc. 
With x Map. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each 

This series will embrace the history of all the chief countries of the world. It is hoped 
that by supplying a series of interesting stories these volumes will promote a desire for a 
more detailed knowledge and remove the general complaint that English children grow up 

ignorant of the great events and characters in the history of other nations. 
Stories from irish  HKkiistory. ; Stories from French History. 

A. BiRKHEAD, B.A. | Taytor Dyson, M.A, 


School Examination Series 
Epvitep By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


These books are intended for the use of teachers and students—to supply material for 
the former, and practice for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the 
whole of the subject usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work 


French Examination Papers. | History and Geography Exam- 


A. M. M. STEDMAN. ination Papers. C. H. SpencE. 
Key. 6s. net. ‘ . 
Latin. Examination Papers. | Physics Examination Papers. 
A. M. M. STEDMAN. R. E. STEEL. 
Key. 6s. net. : General Knowledge Examina- 
Greek oO Papers. | tion Papers. A. M. M. Stepan. 
“Key , a Key. 7s. net. 
German Examination Papers. | Examination Papers in English 
R. J. Moricu. History. J. Tair PLowpEN-Warp- 
Key. 6s. net. LAW. 


School County Histories 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

This series is designed to enforce the idea, so all-important in young people’s education, 
that history begins at home. The volumes are meant to bring history into connection with 
scenes which their readers know, to illustrate manners by local examples, and to teach that 
every place has its interest and its story. Maps and illustrations are freely added, and each 
county volume is written by an author who has made a special study of the county he treats. 


A School History of Warwick- , A School History of Middlesex. 


shire. B.C. A. WInDLE. V. Prarr and F. W. Watton. 
A Schoo! History of Somerset. 


W. RayMoND. : he 
A School History of Surrey. A School History of Lancashire. 
H. E. MaLpEn. W. E. Ruopes. 


Simplified German Texts 


Epirep sy T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. each 
This series is uniform with Methuen’s Simplified French Texts. _ . 
Der Miller am Rhein. Founded | Die Geschichte von Peter 


on Brentano’s Marchen. Schliemihl. A. V. Cuamisso. 
Undine und Huldbrand. LA ; 
Morte FouguE. Die Nothelfer. W. H. RIEHL. 


Simplified French Texts 


Epitep sy T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. each 
A series of French stories retold in easy French for young pupils who have been studying 
the language about two or three years. Vocabularies have been added in which the idioms 
are explained. 
L’Histoire dune Tulipe. <A. , LaChanson de Roland. ROLAND. 


Dumas. Mémoires de Cadichon. MADAME 
Abdallah. EpDOUARD LABOULAYE. DE SEGUR. 
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Simplified French Texts—continued 
Le Docteur Mathéus. ERcK- | Le Conscrit de 1813. ERCKMANN- 


MANN-CHATRIAN. CHATRIAN. 
WEquipage de la Belie Niver- ee ae Waterloo. 
phan eemones ‘bowtagit Remy, Le Chevrier. FE. Sovu- 
La Bouillie au Miel. A. DUMAS. VESTRE. 
Deux Contes. P. Mérrimiz, | Edmond Dantés. A. DUMAS. 
5 e = = L ld 
Jean Valjean. VicTor Huco. pal cc ps a Saint-Héléne. A. 
L’Histoire de Pierre et Camille. | M. de Beaufort a Vincennes. 
A. DE MUSSET. A. DuMAS. 


Textbooks of Science 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo 
A series of textbooks for Secondary Schools and Schools of Science. 
Practical Mechanics. S. H.} Examples in Physics. C. E. 
WELLS. 3s. 6d. JACKSON. 2s. 6d. 


The CompleteSchool Chemistry. | First Year Physics. C. E. JACK- 
F. M. OLDHAM. 4s. 6d. SON. 1s. 6d, 


Examples in Elementary | technical Arithmetic and 
Mechanics. W.J.Dosss. 5s. 


, Geometry. C.T. MiLLts. 3s. 6d. 

oe ae co seis Plant Life. H. F. JONES. 3s. 6d. 

Practical Chemistry. PartII. W. | A Practical Chemistry for 
FRENCH and T. H. BoaRpDMAN. ss. 6d. Schools and Technical In- 

Elementary Science for Pupil stitutes. A. E. DuNsTAN. 35. 6d. 
Teachers. W. T. CroucH and A. | practical Physics: A Laboratory 
E. DUNSTAN. 28. 


for Ad d Students. ss 
Outlines of Physical Chemistry. ay ese Aa see ae 
G. SENTER. 3s. 6d. 


2 , Elementary Experimental Elec- 
An Organic Chemistry for Saher : 
Schools and Technical In-| tricity and Magnetism. WwW. 


stitutes. A. E. DuNSTAN. 2s. 6d. T. CroucH. 2s. 6d. ’ ; 
Preliminary Physiology. W, | A Short Systematic History of 
NARRAMORE. 35. 6d. Chemistry. T.P. Hivpitrcn. as. 6d. 


Textbooks of Technology 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo 
How to Make a Dress. J. A. E. | Builders’ Quantities. H. C. 


Woop. 1s. 6d. wae GRUBB. 4s. 6d. 

Carpentry and Joinery. + ©. f 

ie i 6d. Répoussé Metal Work. A. C. 
Millinery, Theoretical and HorTH. 2s. 6d. 


Practical. C. HILL. 2s. 


; : Electric Light and P ; 

instruction in Cookery. A. P. Kr Be: Aone, la W. HN. Jae 

THOMPSON. 2s. 6d. 45. 64. ; 
An Introduction to the Study 


of Textile Design. A. F. Barker. | Engineering WorkshopPractice. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. C. C. ALLEN. 3s. 6d. 


GIFT BOOKS AND PRIZES 


General Literature 


Stories from Old Romance. Edited by E. M. Wi_mort-Buxton. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. each. (See p. 38.) 

Stories from the Histories. Edited by E. M. Witmor-Buxton. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. each. (See p. 39.) 

The Story cf Milton’s ‘“‘ Paradise Lost.” Narrated for the most 
part in the words of the Poet. By GrorcE Carter, M.A., Head- 
master of New College School, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. (See p.’6.) 
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Christmas at the Zoo. By WiLiiAmM BoyLe. Described in Verse. 
With 24 Coloured Pictures by H. B, NEILSON. Super-royal 16mo, 2s. 

A new nursery rhyme, which tells what happened at the Zoo when Father 

Christmas called to give the animals a holiday, and they played at being men. 

Tommy Smith’s Animals. By EDMUND SELous. With 8 Illustrations 
by G. W. Orb. Eleventh Ed. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. School Edition, ts. 6d. 

Tommy Smith’s Other Animals. By EpMuNpD SELous. With 12 
Illustrations by AuGuSTA GUEST. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. School Edition, Is. 6d. 

These charming books, besides inculcating kindness to animals, convey 
much natural history information. The animals dealt with are—frog, toad, 
rook, rat, hare, grass-snake, adder, peewit, mole, woodpigeon, squirrel, 
barn-owl, weasel, blackbird, thrush, hedgehog, dabchick, moorhen, wood- 

ecker, fox, cuckoo, watervole, rabbit. 

Little Mitchell. The Story of a Mountain Squirrel told by Himself. By 
MARGARET W. MORLEY. With 26 Illustrations. Sq. cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This book is a bright story of an American Mountain Squirrel, showing 
how a lady found him as a baby and brought him up on her farm. His 
exciting adventures, long journeys, the friends he found, and the happy time 
he had in Boston, make a most interesting story, while many natural history 
facts find their way into the book, and these are without exception within the 
comprehension of a child, and so accurate that they may be trusted not to 
contain anything that the facts of science will not support. 

In the Great Colonial Bush. By EpitH L. Exias. Author of ‘‘The 
~ Wonderful Voyages of Gulliver Retold,” etc. With many Illustrations. 
Fecap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This volume, which has been written with the aim of amusing children, 
endeavours also to convey some knowledge of bird and animal life in the 
Colonies. Australia, South Africa, Canada, and New Zealand are dealt 
with in turn, the connecting link being a little girl, named Lucy, who goes 
magically from one country to the other. The book will delight, as well as 
instruct, so that it may be used with equal fitness as a school reader ora 
gift-book. The birds and animals included are very numerous, and 
amongst them will be found the Platypus, the Koala, the Laughing Jackass, 
the Bower Bird, the Kangaroo, the Water Tortoise, the Zebra, the Ant-Eater, 
the Gnu, the Reindeer, the Beaver, the Kiwi, the Penguin, and many others. 

The Bee People. By MARGARET W. MorRLEyY (Founded on). With 74 
Illustrations. Sq. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A natural history book for children on a thorough but entertaining plan. 
The book tells in simple, easy language the life-history of the bee, a general 
account of the insect being followed by chapters devoted to its eyes, tongue, 
honey-sack, legs, wings, and sting. The making of wax-comb and honey 
and the hatching of the eggs are fully described. The processes described 
and illustrated are such as may be seen in most cases by children themselves, 
and the orderly arrangement of the observations will tend to develop that 
most important faculty, ‘‘ how to observe.” 

A Primer of Photography. By Captain OwEN WHEELER, F.R.P.S. 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

There are in existence numerous excellent manuals of photography, 
many sound treatises on individual processes, and one or two admirable 
compendia of photography in all its branches. The object of this primer 
is to provide something a little different—an introduction to the theory and 
practice of photography which, while imparting sufficient practical instruc- 
tion to enable a novice to walk alone, shall indicate in clear outline, and 
inspire interest in, the more advanced branches of photographic study. 
Only the technical side is dealt with, and this by the light of over thirty 
years’ aJl-round experience. Various processes of negative-making, printing, 
and enlarging are closely described, and up-to-date information is added 

respecting ‘Telephotography, Photography in Colours, and other modern 
developments, 
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An Introduction to the History of Rome. By H. N. Asman, 
M.A., B.D. With 2 Maps and 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
(See p. .17.) 

The Blue Bird. A Fairy Playin Five Acts. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Deckle edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

We have here a fairy extravaganza and allegory in five acts, in which a 
number of dumb and inanimate creatures—the dog, the cat, the goat, the 
wolf, the trees, fire, water, bread, sugar, milk—are endowed with speech and 
life. There are scenes of amazing beauty of dialogue and setting ; and there 
are scenes full of the most whimsical and delicate humour. 

The Young Botanist. By W. PERcIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S., M.B.O.U., 
and C. S. Cooper, F.R.H.S. With 8 Coloured and 63 Black and 
White Plates drawn from Nature by C. F. NEWALL. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. am, 

This eminently useful and practical handbook, in an original and concise 
manner, sets out in tabular form full accounts of all the commoner British 
wild plants; their English and Latin names, where they grow and when 
they bloom, their form and structure, salient features, medicinal uses, etc. 
etc. The plants are treated under their natural orders, and a concise 
description is given of the characteristics of each order. There is a practical 
Introduction containing useful hints and directions as well as a detailed 
Introduction respecting classification, structure, fertilisation. 

Insect Wonderland. By Constance M. Foot. Author of ‘‘ Science 
through Stories,” etc. With 38 Illustrations by V. Q. ALLAN. 
Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This volume describes the Insect World in a form both interesting and 
instructive to youthful readers. One or more specimens have been chosen 
from each of the seven great National Orders, according to the Linnean 
system of division. ‘The insects tell their own tales, in ten chapters entitled 
‘‘ Butterfly Green,” ‘‘Grasshopper Lane,” ‘‘ Beehive Palace,” and so on, 
and there are 38 charming Illustrations. The volume will prove alike 
acceptable as a reader for the kindergarten or as a play-time story book. 

The Young Electrician. By HAMMOND HALL, Author of ‘‘ The Young 
Engineer.” With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A book which appeals to every boy who is interested in the fascinating 
science of electricity. It describes in simple language the various means 
by which electric energy is produced and utilised. It tells about electrical 
machines, batteries and coils, electro-plating, telegraphs, telephones, 
dynamos, accumulators, and electric motors. It gives instructions for 
making and using working models of these instruments, as well as for 
performing with inexpensive apparatus a great number of interesting and 
instructive experiments. 

The Young Carpenter. By Cyrin HALL. With many Diagrams and 
15 Photographic Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

This book gives minute directions for properly using tools and for making 
a number of small articles of furniture. It also enters largely upon the 

evolution of modern tools from rude beginnings, and upon the natural history 
of the material with which the carpenter works, the result being a volume— 
written in simple and attractive language—of absorbing interest to the boy 
with a bent for making things. The operations of sawing and planing, the 
setting-out and cutting of joints in everyday use are so carefully described, 
that, aided by the photographs illustrating the process, every boy is enabled 
to become his own carpenter. 
The Young Engineer; or, Modern Engines and their Models. By 

-  Hammonp Har. With 85 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 

Svo, 5s. 
A tak of absorbing interest to every boy who has a bent towards 
mechanics. It describes and illustrates full-sized engines of all sorts—from 


Crown 
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the express locomotive to the road car, from the turbines of the latest 
Cunarder to the diminutive but beautiful mechanism of the Whitehead 
torpedo—and explains how to make models of various types. Accounts and 
photographs are given of some famous model engines and model railways, 
and there is a chapter on the tools and materials required by the model-maker, 

The Young Naturalist. By W. PrrcivaL WesTELL, F.L.S., 
M.B.O.U. With 8 Coloured Plates by C. F. NEWALL, and a large 
number of specially selected Photographs from the collections of well- 
known animal photographers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this interesting, useful, and well-informed work, the author has 
prepared a remarkable volume, which will be found bright, popular, and 
serviceable. He deals with all the commoner forms of British animal 
life, namely, mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians, fresh-water fishes, 
crabs and scorpion groups, insects, shellfish, sea-urchins, starfishes, jelly 
fishes, etc. The exhaustive introduction to the volume is in itself an elaborate 
synopsis of animal life written on absolutely original lines, 

My Pets. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Newly translated by A. R. 
ALLINSON, M.A. With 16 Illustrations by V. LEcomMTr. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Here we have Dumas in a new 7é/e—at least one unfamiliar to most 
English readers. Dramatist, novelist, traveller, the ‘‘Great Alexandre” was 
also a lover of animals and a sportsman. ‘‘My Pets” (Mes Bétes) is 
crammed with good stories,—of the strange household at ‘‘ Monte Cristo” 
(on the Marly road), which included five dogs, three monkeys, two parrots, 
a cat, a golden pheasant, and a vulture,—of Vatrin the keeper and his cutty- 
pipe,—of the monkey and the soda-water bottle,—of Diogenes the vulture 
and Mysouff the cat,—of the immortal, the irrepressible, the never-to-be- 
forgotten Pritchard, the Scotch pointer, and all the time of the great 
garrulous Dumas himself. But it is obviously impossible in a paragraph 

to give a notion of the wealth of humour and humanity in a book like this, 
The book is charmingly illustrated. 

Man and Nature on Tidal Waters. By A. H. PATTERSON, Author 
of ‘‘Notes of an East Coast Naturalist.” With Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This new volume deals concisely with many phases of the Wild Life of that 
interesting corner of East Anglia which is the author’s homeland, while 
many new and extraordinary yarns of fishermen, punt-gunners, and others 
of that ‘‘ Humble race of men, 

Alike amphibious, by kind Nature’s hand 

Form’d to exist on water and on land,” 
are narrated. Fisheries present and obsolete, guns and gunners, Nature 
and folk-lore, are all lucidly described, and are illustrated by the author’s 
own pen-and-ink sketches. 

Jack’s sects. By Epmunp SeELous, Author of ‘‘Tommy Smith’s 
Animals,” ‘‘Tommy Smith’s Other Animals,” etc. With 44 Illustra- 
tions by J. A. SHEPHERD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘‘ How interesting it would be,” said a little girl to her brother, who had 
told her she would like the book he was reading when once she had got into 
it, ‘‘if one could get into books. I don’t mean in the way one says,” she 
explained, ‘‘ but if one could really get inside them, and talk to the people 
one met there—historical people, for instance—and find out if it was all 
true about them, and——-” She yawned so that she couldn’t go on, for it 
was past bed-time, and both the children were beginning to fall asleep, when, 
all at once, they found themselves inside the book on the table in front of 
them, which woke them up completely. Only as it was a book of 
entomology, and not history, of course the people in it were insects, and 
it was about insects the children learnt. 

Science from an Easy Chair. By Sir Ray LANxKEsTER, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. With many Illustrations, of which two are in Colour. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

This is a fot-pourrt of chapters addressed to the general reader, on a 
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large variety of subjects belonging to the domain of natural history, astronomy, 
prehistoric archzeology, the investigation of disease, and the story of extinct 
animals, Each chapter is complete in itself, and many are illustrated. 
Amongst the subjects treated are the migrations of the eel, the story of the 
American poison vine, the true pose of the galloping horse, comets, the 
spectroscope and the heavenly. bodies, the history of dragons mythical and 
real, the simplest living things, the nature of cholera, grouse-disease, tadpoles, 
jumping beans, clothes’ moths, the death-watch, and the hop-fly. The book 
is intended to while away an hour from time to time, and should attract 
those who, though desirous of knowing more about the results of scientific 
investigation, and valuing correct and authoritative information, yet require 
such information to be placed before them in a readable and agreeable form. 

A Book of the Zoo. By Eric PARKER. With 24 Illustrations from 
Photographs by HENRY IrRvING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

_. The author has tried in this book to make a round of the Zoological 
Gardens, and to show the animals to a visitor as they appear to one who has 
spent many hours watching their individual characters and habits in captivity. 
A special study is made of the behaviour of the animals by night and at. 
dawn, the author having been allowed to visit the gardens by night for this 
purpose, Throughout the book the impression is of humour and humanity 
rather than of scientific detail ; there are chapters on Children at the Zoo, 
Bank Holiday, and so on, and the book is illustrated with 24 really beautiful 
studies of animals from photographs by Mr. Henry Irving. 

Two Legs, and Other Stories. By CarL Ewa.p. Translated from 
the Danish by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Marros. Illustrated by 
AUGUSTA GUEST. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is the first of a series of volumes of fairy tales by Carl Ewald, an 
exquisite Danish writer, who has already been hailed in America and on the 
Continent as the legitimate successor of Hans Christian Andersen. The 
book consists of a dozen stories. 

The Lore of the Honey-Bee. By TICKNER EDWARDES. With 24 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Succinctly this book is a history of bees and their masters from the very 
earliest times down to the present. The wonderful communal life within 
the hive is touched on in all its varying aspects ; and the reader is introduced 
to a class of men from all ages as quaintly original, as their calling is 
inimitably picturesque. The book covers the whole field of ascertained 
facts in the natural history of the honey-bee, as well as the romance of bee- 
manship past and present ; and nothing better could be put in the hands of | 
the beginner in apiculture, no less than in those of the advanced student of 
what is probably the oldest human occupation under the sun. 


Goops, and How to be Them. By GeLetr Burcsgss. A Manual of 
Manners for Polite Infants, inculcating many Juvenile Virtues both by 
Precept and Example. With 90 Drawings. Small 4to, 6s. 

A set of easily learnt, catchy nursery rhymes for children, that will 
impress on them some of the primary rules of good manners—such precepts 
as are continually enforced in the nursery. The illustrations are very clever, 
and so simply drawn that they can be easily copied by children. 

Sintram and his Companions. By La Morte Fougut. Trans- 
lated by A. C. FARQUHARSON. With 20 Illustrations by EDMUND J. 
SULLIVAN, and a Frontispiece in Photogravure from an engraving by 
ALBRECHT Dutrer. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; half-white vellum, 
ros. 6d. net. 

This is an English translation, with illustrations worthy of its fantastic 
original, of one of those romances for which Fouqué was so famous, 
‘‘Sintram and his Companions” is in many regards more typical of its 
author’s genius, and of the movement of romanticism, than the better known 
and exquisite ‘‘ Undine.” It was, moreover, inspired by one of Albrecht » 
Diirer’s most masterly inventions, This capital grace of style, this simple 
yet grotesque fantasia of a soul’s tragedy, with the dominant note of 
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Diireresque allegory, artist and translator have together laboured to present 
anew to English readers. ‘The exquisite lyrics have been done into the same 
metre with the original. 

English Woodlands and their Story. By Houcuron Town try. 
With 100 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. Wide Demy 
8vo. 

This book deals with the forests of England as they exist in our day, and 
is largely the result of a tour of the royal and other woodlands in search of 
the picturesque, the romantic, and the historical. The author has made an 
especial study of artistic woodland photography, and the hundred full-page 
illustrations with which the book is embellished will be found to be of 
unusual interest to the forester, the photographic enthusiast, and the lover of 
nature. An interesting and handsome gift-book, 


Fiction 

The Story of Bayard. Founded on the ‘‘ Histoire du bon Chevalier 
Bayard” bythe ‘‘ LOYAL SERVITEUR.” Adapted by AMYG. ANDREWES. 
With 8 Illustrations by V. LEcomMTE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Though the name of Bayard is so famous, it is doubtful if, with the 
exception of his heroism on the bridge and his exploits at the battle of 
Marignano, the stirring incidents of his life are as well known to young 
people and others as they might be. ‘This relates briefly and lightly his 
life-story, taken not only from the pages of French history, but also in great 
measure from the narration of his faithful servant and biographer, the 
‘‘ Loyal Serviteur,” who does such justice not only to the romantic acts, but 
to the noble character, of the ‘‘ Good Chevalier.” 

Cross and Dagger. The Crusade of 1212. By Wm. Scotr DURRANT, 
M.A. With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

This romance deals with the crusade of tens of thousands of children to 
recover the Holy Land. The Church encouraged it; but underlying it was 
a plot by the ‘‘Old Man of the Mountain” to secure a number of Christian 
youths. ‘Thousands of the children arrived at Marseilles, expecting the sea 
to open, and many ultimately embarking, were taken to Africa and sold 
into slavery. 

The whole story is set against a background of history—the quarrel 
between Otto Iv. and the Pope, the mission of St. Francis of Assisi to 
Damietta, the court of Otto's successor, Frederick 1. There is contemporary 
evidence, more or less direct, for everything. 


-Methuen’s Standard Library 


Cloth, is. net ; double volumes, 1s. 6d. net. Paper, 6d. net; double volumes, ts, net. 


METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY is a series of volumes containing the great classics of 
the world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. The characteristics of 
METHUEN’S STANDARD LiBRARY are four :—1. SOUNDNESS OF TEXT. 2. CHEAPNESS. 
3. CLEARNESS OF TyPE. 4. SimpLiciry. The books are well printed on good paper. 
Each volume contains from 100 to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, crown 8vo, at 
Sixpence net, or in cloth gilt at One Shilling net. Ina few cases long books are issued as 
Double Volumes or as Treble Volumes. 

_ “Well printed on good paper, and very neatly turned out in paper covers at 

sixpence, and cloth bindings at one shillin with unabridged texts, this series 

cannot fail to excite the emotion of astonishment that so many of its predecessors 

have evoked in an even enhanced degree.”—77zmes. i 

‘*To put a remarkable achievement in editing like this before the public at a price 
within the reach of all is to do a great service to learning. Wonderfui for its value and 
cheapness.” —A theneum., 


The Meditations of the Em- | Essays or Counsels Civil and 
peror Marcus Aurelius. Trans- Moral and The New Atlantis. 
lated by R. GRAVEs. Francis Bacon (Lorp VERULAM). 

Gare Religio Medici and Urn Bunal, 

Sense and Sensibility. JANE Sir T. BRownE. Text collated by A. R. 

AUSTEN. é WALLER. 
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Methuen’s Standard Library—continued 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. J. 
BuNVAN. 
Reflection on the French Re- 

. volution. E. Burke. 
The Poems and Songs of 
Robert Burns. Double Volume. 


The Analogy 
Natural 
BuTLER. 

Miscellaneous Poems. 
TERTON. 

The Rowley Poems. 


Tom Jones. H. FIELDING. Treble 


ef Religion, 
and Revealed. Jf. 


T. CHAT- 


Volume. 

Cranford. Mrs. GASKELL. 

The Poems and Plays of Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The Case is Altered. BEN 
JONSON. 


Every Man in his Humour. 
Every Man outof his Humour. 
Cynthia’s Revels. 

Poetaster. 


The Poems of John Keats. 


Double Volume. Text collated by E. pz 
SELINCOURT. 


The Arden 


On the Imitation of Christ. 


Tuomas A Kempis. ‘Translation by C. 
Bice, # 


ee Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life. W. Law. 

Paradise Lost. JOHN MILTON. 

Eikonoklastes and the Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates. 

Utopia and Poems. Sir T. More. 

The Republic of Plato. ‘Trans- 
lated by Syp—ENHAM and TayLor. 
Translation revised by W. H. D. Rousz. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

_ Translated by W. Heywoop. 

The Works of William Shake- 
speare. In Ten Volumes. 

Principal Poems, 1815-1818. 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. With an In- 
troduction by C. D. Lococx. 


1819-1820. With an _ Intro- 
duction by C. D. Locock. 
1821-1822. With an Intro- 


duction by C. D. Lococx. 
The Life of Nelson. R. SOUTHEY. 


The Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne. G. 
WHITE. 


Shakespeare 


Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 


An Edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays. 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Edited with a fall Introduction, Textual 


‘‘Take it all in all, the work is a model of ripe and sane scholarship. ’— Daily 


Chronicle. 


‘* The Arden | Shakespeare commends itself for its comely size, i ‘Cleve print, its wide 
white margin, and for the admirable work which is put into the 1 mg Notes and 


Prefaces. 


Alls Well that Ends Well. Edited 
by W. O. BriGsSTocKE. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Edited 
by R. H. Cass. 

Cymbeline. Edited by E. DowDEN, 

Comedy of Errors, ane Edited 
by Henry CuNINGHA 

Hamlet. Edited by E. DOWDEN. 

Julius Czesar. Edited by M. MAc- 


MILLAN. 
King Henry V. Edited by H. A. 
Pt. I, Edited by 


EVANS. 
King Henry VI. 
H. C. Hart and C. K. Pooier. 
King Henry Vi. Pt. II]. Edited by 
H. C. Hart and C. K. Poorer. 
King Lear. Edited by W. J. CRAIG. 
King Richard the Third. Edited 
by A. H. THompson. 
Life and Death of King John, 
The. Edited by I. B. Joun. 
Love’s Labours Lost. Edited by 
H.C. Hart, 
Macbeth. Edited by H. CUNING- 
HAM. 


The edition is a perfect one for the general reader.” —Tribune. 


Measure for Measure. Edited by 
H. Cy Hara 

Merchant of Venice, The. Edited 
by C. K. PooLer. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The. 
Edited by H. C. Harr. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, A. 
Edited by H. eee 

Othello. Edited by H. C. Hart. 


Pericies. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by E. 
DowpEX. 

Taming of the Shrew, The. 
Edited by R. W. Bonn. 

Tempest, The. Edited by M. Luce. 

Timon of Athens. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. — 

Titus Andronicus. Edited by H. 
B. Barwpon. 

Troilus and Oressidak Edited by 
K. DEIGHTON. 

Two Gentiemen of Verona. 
Edited by R. W. Bonn. 


Twelfth Night. Edited by M. Lucg, 
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The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and 
Coloured Books 


: Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each volume 


A Serigs of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and general literature. 
are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions without introduction or notes. 


Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 


These 
‘The 


‘*A really brilliant Bes brilliantly carried out.”— Sphere. 


“The charm of these little volumes, admirably printed, neatly bound, and cheaply 
priced, is that they are exact reproductions of old, now unattainable, editions. "—Punch. 


Coloured Books 


Academy for Grown Horsemen, 
An. G. GAMBADO. 


Adventures of Johnny New- 
come in the Navy, The. A. 
BuRTON. 


Adventures of a Post Captain, 
The. By A Nava OFFICER. 


Analysis of the Hunting Field, 


R. S. SuRTEES. 
Ask Mamma. R. S. SURTEES, 


Dance of Life, The: A Poem. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Dr. Syntax.” 


English Dance of Death, The. 


The. 


By the Author of “Dr. Syntax.” Two 
Vols, E 
English Spy, The. 3B. BLACK- 


MANTLE. _ Two Vols. 


Gamonia; or, the Art of Preserving 


‘Game. L. RAWSTORNE. 

Handiey Cross. R. S. SURTEES. 

History of Johnny Quae Genus, 
The: The Little Foundling of the late 


Dr. Syntax. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Three Tours. K 


Jorrocks’ Jaunts and. Oi lela 
R. S. SurRTEEs. 


Life and Death of John Mytton, 


Esq., The. Be ate 
Life of a Sportsman, The. 
NIMROD. 
: kik eee) 
¥. wat 
Compleat Angler, The. I. 


WALTON and C, CoTTON. 
\ 


Frank Fairlegh. F, E, SMEDLEY, 


Grave, The: A Poem. R. BLAIR. 


Handy Andy. S. LOVER. 


Life in London; or, The Day and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorne, Esq., 
and his Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. 
P. EGan. 


Life of am Actor, The. P. EGAN. 


Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome, The. By An OrFicer. 


Vir. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 
R. S. SuRTEES. 

National Sports of Great 

Britain, The. H. ALKEN,. 


Old Coloured Books. G. PASTEN, 
2s. net. oe 

Old English Squire, The: A Poem. 
J. CARELESS. 

Reali Life in Ireland; or, The Day 
and Night Scenes of Brign Boru, Esq., 
and his Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn 
O’Docherty. By°A REAL Pappy. 

Rea! Life im London; or, The 
Rambles and Adventures of Bob aa ee 
Esq., and his Cousin, Tom Dashall. P. 
Ecan. Two Vols. . 

Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
of the Picturesque, The. W. 
ComMBE. 

Tour of Dr Syntax in Search 
of Consolation, The. W. Compe. 


Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
Search of a Wife, Tie. W. 
CoMBE. 

Vicar of Wakefield, The. O. 
GOLDSMITH. 

Books 

lilustrations of the Book of 
Job. W. BLAKE. 

Pickwick Papers, The. CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

Tower of London, The. W. H. 
AINSWORTH. 

Windsor Castile. W. H. AINs- 
WORTH. 


Cotton 
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The Little Library 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 
Small pott 8vo, gilt top. Each volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net 


A SERIES of small books containing some of the famous works in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The series also contains 


volumes of selections in prose and verse. 
care. 


The books are edited with the most scholarly 
Each one contains an introduction which gives (1) a short biography of the author ; 


(2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, short notes are added at the 


foot of the page. 

Anon.—A LITTLE Book OF ENGLISH 
Lyrics. 

Austen (Jane).— PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. ‘Two Vols. 


NoRTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis).— THE ESSAYS 
or Counsets Civi, AND Mora. 

Barham (R. H.).—THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Vols. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.).—A LITTLE 
Book or ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William).— THE HIs- 
TORY OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

Biake (William). — SELECTIONS 
FROM THE WorRKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (George). — LAVENGRO. 
Two Vols. 

THE Romany Rye. , 

Browning (Robert).—SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY PoEMS oF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning (George). — SELECTIONS 
FROM THE ANTI-J ACOBIN. 

Cowley (Abraham). — SEVERAL 
Discourses By Way oF Essays IN 
VERSE AND PROSE. 


Crabbe (George). — SELECTIONS 


Craik (Mirs.).— JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN... Two Vols. ~— 

Crashaw (Richard).—THE ENG- 
LISH PorEmMs oF RicHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante.—THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 

THE PuRGATORIO OF DANTE. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. 

Dariey (George). SELECTIONS 
‘FROM THE PoEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Deane (A. C.).—A LITTLE Book 
oF LiGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles). — CHRISTMAS 


Booxs. ‘Two Vols. 
Ferrier (Susan).—MARRIAGE. Two 
Vols. 


THE INHERITANCE. Two Vols. 

Gaskell (NMrs.)— CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). — THE 
SCARLET LETTER. Fs 

Henderson (Tf. F.).—A LITTLE 
Book OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John).—POEMS. 

Kinglake (A. W.).—EOTHEN. 

Lamb (Charles).—ELIA, AND THE 
Last Essays or Elia, “9 

Locker (F.).—LONDON LyRICs. — 

Longfellow (H. W.).—SELECTIONS 


FROM THE Poems oF H. W. Lonc- 
FROM THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. FELLOW, ae a 
Books on Business nd 


A SERIES dealing with all the mos 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ee 
t important aspects of commercial activity. = 


‘Short, pithy, simple, and well informed, and written by men of acknowledged 


authority, these books are equally interesting, whether the reader knows something or 
nothing of the subject.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Automobile Industry, The. G. 
DE HOLDEN-STONE. 

Brewing Industry, The. J. L. 
Baker. Illustrated i 
Business of Advertising, The. 

C. G. Moran. 


Business Side of Agriculture, 
The. A. G. L. Rocers. 

Business Side of 
The. A. J. WILSON. 

Civil Engineering. 


insurance; 


T. C. FIDLER: 

industry and Trade, 
The. S. J. CHAPMAN. 

Electrical Industry, The: Light- 
ing, Traction, and Power. A. G. WuyTE. 

Iron Trade of Great Britain, 
The. J.S. JEANS. j 


METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36 


Law in Business. H. A. WILSON. 
Mining and Mining Invest- 
ments. ‘A Mor.” 
Money Market, The. F.STRAKER. 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kar- 


telis, F. W. Hirsr. 

Ports and Docks. DOUGLAS 
OwEN. 

Railways. E. R. MCDERMOTT. 


Shipbuilding Industry, The: Its 
History, Practice, Science, and Finance. 
D. PoLLock. 


Stock Exchange, The. G. 
DucGuIpD. ) 
Trade Unions. G. DRAGE. 


ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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R.B. AYN. M’S 
High School (Main) Library 


| BOOK CARD 
Author QUMMIMG TOM ( fsan). 
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